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Outlying Chlour Markets in “Porto ‘Rico 


HEN one leaves San Juan for the out- 

lying points in the island, somewhat 

different conditions are found. Not only 

is San Juan the principal city and 
therefore better equipped in hotel accommodations, but 
as a city it is passing through a transitional period 
which makes it neither Spanish nor American. It is 
a bit of each, but the American note is now so domi- 
nant that most of the charm of the Spanish is over- 
shadowed. 

Ponce, for example, is quite different, for while 
there has been considerable Americanization there, it 
has not lost its Old World charm to the same extent 
as has its larger sister town. The only hotel worth 
while, the Melia, has a lovely little patio in which a 
fountain is the central figure, lending a refreshing 
coolness. With its roof of tropical trees and many 
fragrant flowering vines it gives rest and peace to 
the tired wayfarer. A breakfast served there is a 
great delight. 

In the smaller places the automobile has not alto- 
gether displaced “Old Dobbin,” and his brothers, sis- 
ters, cousins and aunts may be seen hitched to equi- 
pages looking like illustrations that have been torn from 
some story book of the Old World. Life in these 
smaller places is somewhat like these conveyances, old- 
fashioned and slow, but comfortable. 

One who has a half grain of that saving grace 
known as a sense of humor gets ample opportunity 
to use it; but he must be careful not to exhaust it on 
the fire departments of the smaller towns, although the 
opportunity is ample. Every able-bodied male citizen 
is a volunteer member of the fire department, and 
the adults even begin to interest the male children 
at a very early age, so that they, too, when grown to 
man’s estate, will become valuable members of these 
brigades of doughty fire fighters. 

I have tried, unsuccessfully, to find out who de- 
signed their uniforms; these are certainly unique for 
a tropical climate, consisting of a red flannel shirt, 
dark trousers, and knee-high lumberman’s boots. 
When a fire occurs, as one did on the night spent in 
Ponce, a siren whistle is started at the fire house which 
I am sure can be easily heard from one end of the 
island to the other; this continues almost indefinitely. 
In the instance at Ponce, I was not sure whether it 
was hoped to blow the fire out with the whistle or 
whether it was kept going so that the engine might 
find its way back to where it had started from! Of 
one thing I am sure, and that is, if all the “bomberos,” 
as the firemen are called, stop to lace up their boots 
before going to a fire, the chances of saving anything 
but the concrete foundation of the burning building 
are extremely remote. 


Rail and Motor Transportation 

HERE is a toylike, single track, narrow gauge 

railroad, which runs around the island, called the 
American Railroad. This stops at all the coastal 
towns, and a good many other places not on the 
schedule and possibly not on the map. The principal 
trouble seems to be that the engines have six-foot 
boilers and eleven-foot whistles, so that every time the 
whistle blows, the train has to stop to recuperate 
power in the engine. Travel on this road is not un- 
comfortable, but it is very slow, and the railroad is 
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patronized mostly by the natives, who have plenty 
of time. Business men and tourists use motor cars 
entirely. 

There is no rapid: movement in Porto Rico. This 
applies to the telegraph lines as well as all other 
things. Arriving at Arecibo a day ahead of time on 
my trip around the island, and knowing that an in- 
coming steamer from New York would bring a num- 
ber of additional guests to the hotel at San Juan, I 
wired to reserve a room for that night. My wire left 
Arecibo at 1:15 and I followed it 15 minutes later 
and arrived at the Condado-Vanderbilt in San Juan 
30 minutes ahead of the telegram. In traveling many 
thousands of miles I have frequently beaten letters to 
their destination, but never before have I beaten a 
telegram. 

The trip by motor from San Juan to Ponce and 
from there to Mayaguez is one that will not soon be 
forgotten. Winding as one does along a perfect road 
high up on the shoulders of the hills, magnificent views 
are presented at almost every turn. Even though on 
the second leg of this journey the hills have an arid 
appearance, the cane covered floor of the valleys is a 
bright, luscious green. The ox carts loaded with cane 
on the way to the sugar “centrales,” and the many 
travelers on horseback with their huge “banastras,” or 
side baskets, in which they transport their goods, add 
a great deal to the general picturesqueness of the 
scene. 

Business in the Interior 

HE flour business of the outlying places is carried 

on in much the same manner as it is in San Juan, 
except that more of it is in the hands of the larger 
merchants, though there are several reliable agents in 
each of them who work entirely on a commission basis 
of 20c per sack. 

In Ponce is located the largest bakery in the island, 
operated by Juan Bigas, a picturesque man more than 
60 years of age, whose plant covers nearly two acres 
of ground and who, despite his age, takes a very active 
part in the operation of the bakery. Associated with 
him are his two sons. 

Besides bread, a large quantity of small soda 
crackers are baked daily and distributed to all parts 
of the island. These are packed in tin boxes contain- 
ing six pounds each, and the cans are made on the 
premises. This bakery uses about 100 sacks flour daily. 

In both Ponce and Mayaguez most of the mer- 
chants and agents are located in the “playa” district; 
that is, as the name implies, along the water front. In 
all instances the merchants handle several other food 
commodities besides flour, and the same is frequently 
true with the agents. Some of the merchants and 
agents have branches at several points, and many of 
the latter travel the island almost constantly, because 
it is necessary to keep continually at it in order to 
get and keep the flour business they develop. The 
agents for the most part are bright, intelligent young 
men, many of whom speak English. They welcome 
the visitor, and devote their entire time to him as if 
there were nothing else in the world to do. 

At Mayaguez the hotel is a little more primitive 
than at Ponce, but one finds running water and elec- 
tric lights, although all the hot water had run away 
before I arrived. That the proprietor operates a gro- 


cery store in connection with his hotel enterprise, and 
the visitor eats his breakfast, luncheon and dinner in 
the wide, open spaces just beyond the rows of shelves 
filled with canned goods, adds at least infinite variety 
which is not altogether uninteresting. It also matters 
not, except from the standpoint of amusement, that 
one’s waiter may be dressed as if he desired to add a 
note of light comedy to the scene. The one I had in 
one town wore, in addition to the’ other usual male 
attire, a pair of trousers about a foot too long for his 
legs. Regardless of the fact that they were rolled up 
double at the bottom, they dropped in a series of 
ripples beginning at the knees, until at the ankles 
there was just one cascade of corrugations. He also 
wore a shock of black hair that looked like a feather 
duster; but, withal, he was a good waiter. 


Data on the Bakery Trade 

OR some unknown reason I found it much easier 

to make time in the smaller places than I did in 
San Juan. This may have been because they were 
smaller. I found it possible to call upon about four 
times as many people in a day in Ponce and Mayaguez 
as I could in San Juan. Having now called upon 
them all and discussed general trade conditions with 
many of them, The Northwestern Miller is in posses- 
sion of a good deal of valuable information which 
should go a long way toward helping those American 
millers who have business there to handle it more 
safely and, at least partially, aid those who are be- 
coming interested in this island market to get started 
right when they definitely decide to enter it. 

There are about 175 bakery establishments in the 
island, located in some 75 towns, baking daily all 
the way from two to a hundred sacks of flour. One 
hundred and fifty-seven of these are members of a 
bakers’ association called Tahoneros de Porto Rico, 
or Porto Rican Bakers’ Association, of which Miguel 
Ruiz Soler is president. This is the organization which 
recently held a two-day convention at Coamo Springs, 
an illustrated account of which appeared in The North- 
western Miller of Feb. 23. 

It is claimed that the combined members of this 
organization consume for bread making purposes daily 
a total of 858 200-lb sacks of flour, or 313,170 an- 
nually. In addition, about 30,000 sacks are used an- 
nually for crackers, and 15,000 sacks low grade on 
tobacco plantations, making a grand total of 358,170 
sacks, which balances fairly well with the total annual 
import figures shown by the records of the Chamber 
of Commerce of San Juan. 


Porto Rico Bakers’ Association 
i? an interview, through an interpreter, Mr. Ruiz 

Soler said of the association: 

“It was founded two years ago with the purpose 
of solidifying the bakers of the island into a strong 
industrial group for their common interests; also to 
develop friendly feeling and co-operation among the 
brotherhood, thus insuring the normal progress of the 
business against harmful competition. 

“In two years the association has increased to 150 
members, each receiving general information with re- 
gard to flour quotations, wheat estimates, etc., through 
a weekly bulletin sent regularly from the central office 


(Continued on page 145.) 
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A Native House in the In- 
terior of Porto Rico— 


Above, at the Right, Loading 
Sugarcane for the Mill 


‘ i! > 4 KS A Field of Pineapples, Which Are One of Porto Rico’s 
A : c } Important Products— 
Above, Another Familiar Tropical Commodity 


Sugarcane 
Cart 








Sunday Afternoon 
in a Coconut Grove 


Growing Tobacco Under 
Gauze, Near Cayey 


iB Ak aE emer e 


An Orange Peddler, 
Ponce 





ON this page are shown some of the ran- 

dom snapshots made by Mr. W. Quack- 
enbush, eastern manager of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, on his recent trip to Porto Rico. 
They are presented here in illustration of 
his series of articles on the flour trade of 
Porto Rico, the third of which appears in this 
issue. 














On the Road to Arecibo The Square at Mayaguez 
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A FITTING CELEBRATION 


WENTY-FIVE years ago last February twelve, 

a little group of men representing milling in every 
part of the country, as it then existed, met in Chicago 
to consider formation of a national organization which 
should be broadly and truly representative of the in- 
dustry. For several years prior to that meeting a 
national association which had performed notable ac- 
complishments in its day had gradually declined in 
usefulness, growing dissatisfaction finally culminating 
in issuance by the St. Louis Millers’ Club of invita- 
tions to the Chicago meeting to discuss a new deal. 

The names of the spokesmen for the several im- 
portant milling states and cities present at the gath- 
ering read like a roll call of active men of the in- 
dustry a quarter century ago. Some of them, with the 
cities and district represented, were: B. A. Eckhart, 
Chicago; John W. Heywood, Minneapolis; W. C. 
Ellis, St. Louis; C. L. Cutter and Alphonse Mennel, 
Ohio; A. R. James, Buffalo; Herbert Hackney, Kan- 
sas; W. N. Rowe, Michigan; Lewis M. Miller, Kansas 
City; E. P. Bronson, Tennessee; Joseph Le Compte 
and John I. Logan, Kentucky; Walter Stern, Milwau- 
kee; Henry Lassen and George G. Sohlberg, Okla- 
homa; Asher Miner, Pennsylvania; W. W. Pollock, 
Missouri; A. J. Meek, Illinois; F. E. C. Hawks, In- 
diana; C. B. Cole, Millers’ National Association; Ed- 
gar H. Evans, Winter Wheat Millers’ League. 

These men, with others to the number of thirty- 
two officially present as delegates, were called to order 
by Mr. Ellis, on behalf of the St. Louis millers who 
had issued invitations to the meeting. Hosea B. 
Sparks, also of the St. Louis district, was chosen tem- 
porary chairman, and C. V. Topping, of Oklahoma, 
temporary secretary. Subsequently, Mr. Eckhart was 
elected permanent chairman, and in his address to the 
assembly stated and emphasized the purpose of the 
meeting and the very great necessity for a new and 
powerful organization in the industry. 

Following Mr. Eckhart, spokesmen for each sec- 
tion and city were called upon, and, although there 
was some difference of opinion as to the relative wis- 
dom of creating an entirely new organization or re- 
building on the ruins of the old, it soon appeared that 
the industry was ready to give its support to a sound 
and well-constructed federation of the numerous re- 
gional, state and city clubs and associations. It was 
on this plan that the form of organization, reported 
next day by a special committee, was constructed. 
Approval was prompt, and when, within the next few 
weeks, the plan received the indorsement of district 
and local organizations, the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration came into existence as a going concern. B,. A. 
Eckhart, of Chicago, was its first president. 

The list of those in attendance at the initial meet- 
ing, although it is but a quarter of a century ago, is 
impressive of time’s inevitable toll. Of all those pres- 
ent less than a third still are living, and of these only 
a bare eight or ten are actively engaged in milling. 
All of these occupy places of honor in the industry 
and in their communities. Of those who no longer are 
among the living not one but died respected and hon- 
ored both as a miller and as a man. 

Today the record of the Federation is one of which 
its founders may be proud. It has not always fully 
served its every purpose, but, through good times and 
ill, it has not failed to do its best with the tools avail- 
able and, by every measure, it has been worth many 
times its cost to the industry. This is more particu- 
larly true since its reorganization three years ago and 
of the splendid service rendered by its president, Syd- 
ney Anderson. 

The Federation’s “Silver Jubilee,’ to be held in 
Chicago May 19 and 20, should be attended by every 
worth-while merchant miller in the country. The or- 
ganization is not a thing apart, capable of going along 
on its own power. It is at all times only as strong 
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as the interest and participation of its members; and 
this interest and participation can be expressed only 
by attending its gatherings and taking part in their 
proceedings. Those who do not do so have no reserved 
right of criticism of what some one else fails to do; 
they themselves are responsible for whatever short- 
comings there are in the industry’s organization and 
its effectiveness. 


THE BUYER’S ADVANTAGE 

HE London Bureau of the Wall Street Journal, in 

a recent dispatch, comments on the apparently 

paradoxical fact that European buyers have been able 
to turn both wheat pooling activities in other countries 
and the United States effort toward farm relief legis- 
lation to their own account in bringing about a lower 
range of wheat prices. This, he says, is not so difficult 
as it looks, for, with an available surplus in many 
parts of the world and liner ocean carrying service, 
importing nations have been in position to meet their 
day-to-day needs and, to a large extent, mask their 
real position. Europe, producing sixty-five per cent 
of its bread grain requirements, suspicious of price 
raising activities elsewhere and with a pronounced 
“cheap bread” complex, will never, in the correspond- 
ent’s opinion, have any difficulty in combating scattered 
pooling or holding schemes anywhere in the world. 

Continuing, the London writer says: 

So long as the various pools are organized on 
purely national lines, they are forced to meet the 
competition of individual exporters and other na- 
tional pools in foreign markets. Hand-to-mouth 
buying and short protection in Europe forces the 
pools to continually press their offers upon buy- 
ers, and this competitive pressure of offers in turn 
exerts a depressing influence upon price. The very 
fact that pools are essentially large holders of 
wheat tends to discourage accumulation of sup- 
plies by the foreign buyer. In other words, the 
uncertainty regarding the liquidation of pool 
stocks creates a distinctly bearish sentiment 
abroad. In this test of strength between producer 
and consumer the balance of power, except in 
years of subnormal world supply, rests with the 
consumer. This consumer advantage is due, in the 
first instance, to pool and nonpool competition, 
and second, to the ability of consumers to adjust 
more readily needs to supply than of producers to 
adjust quickly supply to needs. 

While this essentially represents the view of im- 
porting countries, the history of the world grain trade 
supports the argument. Bread is a food necessity, but 
requirements are readily adjustable in a wide spread 
between maximum and minimum. Very often, im- 
porting countries have gone through the year on sup- 
plies very much under apparent statistical require- 
ments. 

This has, of course, no very close relation to the 
McNary-Haugen scheme, the mere consideration of 
which was enough to depress prices in expectation 
of blessings to come. It had for its aim the perfect 
antithesis of pooling to enhance prices, its noble ambi- 
tion being to lower the wheat price of the world and 
charge the cost to the American consumer. 





FLOUR DEALER’S ENEMY 

_ great enemy of the jobber whose aim it is to 

carry on a safe and profitable business in flour 
mill products is the miller who sells flour for long- 
time shipment. The conservative distributor who 
otherwise would be disposed to buy and sell with a 
minimum speculative hazard and at a fair current 
profit has no chance against his gambling competitor, 
urged and aided to take long shots at the market by 
millers whose products he handles. 

Jobber A carries two or three mill brands and has 
built a steadygoing trade in them with a regular turn- 
over and fair profits. On either side of him and in 
active competition are Jobbers B and C. These com- 
petitors sooner or later yield to the urging of some 
miller or his salesman that they anticipate their flour 
requirements for months ahead at the current favor- 
able price, and thus make not only a merchandising 
profit but a speculative gain as well. “Now is the 
time to buy your season’s requirements,” they are 
told, and with their yielding comes, in a very great 
many cases, the beginning of trouble for everybody 
concerned. 

There are, of course, times when all goes well, 
when the market advances, when flour moves out in a 
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normal way and when the dealer makes the promised 
profit. He may have to cut prices in order to dis- 
tribute his overpurchase, but that is his competitors’ 
trouble rather than his own. He has taken the chance, 
and his is the fair right to harvest the crop of specu- 
lative gain. 

Then there are the otner times when the market 
does not go up, and the buyer realizes that he has 
made a poor buy and ultimately is going to have to 
take a loss, Naturally he postpones the issue by put- 
ting off taking the high-priced flour, sometimes piecing 
out with flour from other millers at the current mar- 
ket. At last, however, comes the day of reckoning 
when, if he is square, he takes his loss; when, if his 
commercial sense is blunted, he tries to evade his obli- 
gation and calls the miller bad names. 

These fictitious instances are not rare. 
constant and typical of the whole trade in flour. A 
very large percentage of the machinery of distribution 
is conducted on a market guessing basis and a sub- 
stantial part of the business depends for profits, not 
upon buying and selling at a merchant’s margin, but 
upon “judging” the market for good or ill. The re- 
sult is a trade reduced to a catch as catch can basis, 
with the jobber’s flour line regarded as extra-hazard- 
ous. 

It is fair to say that this condition has been cre- 
ated by millers, and still is maintained by them. The 
miller is the principal factor, both in counseling the 
buyer to contract speculatively and in furnishing him 
the facilities for doing it. He has, furthermore, made 
the business attractive by doing all of the financing, 
taking the major part of the hazard and, when things 
turn out badly, letting the buyer down easy by absorb- 
ing much, if not all, of the loss. 

In the whole scheme of modern commerce there is 
nothing more ridiculous and indefensible than the 
state to which millers have brought the flour dis- 
tributing trade by their policy of making fish of one 
dealer and fowl of another, of scattering options to 
take flour at a named price any time within nine or 
twelve months, of encouraging and abetting a system 
of speculation which is destroying the safety of their 
own industry and sapping the life out of the business 
of their friends and customers. Millers are the ones 
chiefly, if not wholly, at fault. 
to do it “to meet competition.” ,That is probably as 
good a reason as any. 


They are 


They say they have 





ADVERTISING BETTER BREAD 

N the current issue of the Saturday Evening Post 

appears the first of a series of “better bread” ad- 
vertisements to be published in the next several 
months by the Quality Bakers of America. The cam- 
paign provides for use of space in a considerable group 
of better class publications of national circulation, 
ranging from the Atlantic Monthly and Country Life 
to Munsey and the Blue Book. Included in the sched- 
ule are single and double column displays, quarter 
page spaces and a few larger layouts. 

While all of the copy is directed toward publicity 
for Quality Bakers, the text throughout emphasizes 
“better bread,” the nutritional value of bread and the 
purity and cleanliness of commercial baking as a whole. 
The “slogan” of the campaign, emphasized in all ad- 
vertisements, will be “Better Bread Benefits Every- 
one.” The campaign is being directed by Louis Storck, 
president of Quality Bakers, with direct supervision 
by the New York office of the organization. 

This is good work. Much more should be done by 
both bakers and millers. Publicity for bread as a 
whole, with emphasis on quality and nutritional merit, 
cannot fail to stimulate consumption. Publicity for 
individual brands of bread represents merely a strug- 
gle for existing consumptive demand, while that de- 
mand is steadily being reduced by propaganda increas- 
ing favor for competing foods. The Quality Bakers 
of America, as pioneers of a new field in industrial 
publicity, deserve both commendation and followers. 


A link. But scattered links do not make 
a chain. It is only by each link doing its 
own job and functioning as a part of the 
whole chain that the load can be moved. 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION SILVER 
JUBILEE, CHICAGO, MAY 19-20 





CHAIN is as strong as its weakest 
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Domestic Demand.—Current business continues light. The adverse effect of the 
generally overbought situation becomes more and more apparent. Millers are be- 
sieged with requests for cancellations, and in many cases feel that it is necessary 
to comply, so long as the buyer is will- 
ing to pay carrying charges and the 
difference between contract price and 
the present market. Most millers look 
for a very quiet business for several 
weeks, but others feel that the low point 
in sales has been passed, and that the 
immediate future will see an increase in 
business. Stocks are low in some hands, 
as is indicated by the fact that many 
buyers repeatedly come into the market 
for small lots. Wheat has been steadier 
during the past week, but the general 
opinion is that a strong market is need- 

















ed to develop an active demand for flour. 

Export Trade—An upturn in wheat is needéd, particularly, exporters be- 
lieve, to improve the volume of foreign trade. Routine business only is reported. 
Buyers in Latin America continue to take a fair volume for immediate require- 
ments, and there is an occasional lot of clears to Europe, but this trade shows 
little strength. British importers appear to be taking the smallest quantities pos- 
sible to keep their brands on the market, and European countries seem to be 
satisfying their requirements with cheap flour from whatever sources it may be had. 

Flour Prices—The somewhat sensational strength in millfeed has had a 
slightly softening effect upon flour prices, which average about 10c bbl lower in 
Minneapolis than a week ago, elsewhere nominally unchanged. 

Production——Complaint of slowness in directions continues to be heard, but 
production percentages are still well above those of the past two years. 

Millfeed—The feed market experienced a sharp upturn in strength last week. 
There was a general revival in demand, following extreme slackness that had pre- 
vailed for nearly a month. Mixers and distributors generally called for bran and 
shorts for immediate shipment. With output at low ebb, and many mills out of the 
market for April and first half of May, prices jumped $2 ton in some centers from 
bottom offerings posted early in the week. Mill quotations on Tuesday, April 12, 
were 50c@$1 ton higher on bran than on the previous Tuesday, with middlings 
showing approximately the same gain though in less urgent demand. The mar- 
ket’s strength is attributed to a number of factors, notably improved consumer 
demand resulting from better roads. Stocks had been allowed to dwindle to a 
very low point. Opening of lake navigation, facilitating eastern movement, has 
also been a stimulant to new business. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., April 12.—(Special Cable)—There is a better tone generally to 
the flour business, but buyers show a disinclination to make purchases far ahead. 
Canadian flour is the dearest offering, and no business has been effected. Competi- 
tive offers of Kansas patents have secured some business. Home milled quotations 
are nominally unchanged, but offers have been made at very low prices. ‘Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 6d@43s 6d per 280 lbs (#7.283@740 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl) for May shipment, Kansas export 
patents 38s 6d@40s ($6.55@6.80 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s 6d ($7.06 
bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.21 bbl), American low grades 29s ($4.93 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 25s ($4.25 bbl); home milled straight run is quoted officially 
at equivalent to 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl), c.i.f., but is being sold at 37@88s ($6.29@ 
6.46 bbl). 

Liverpool—tThe flour trade is quiet, and sales are difficult to effect. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 42@43s per 280 lbs ($7.14@7.31 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s 6d@4ls ($6.72@ 
6.97 bbl), Australian patents, for April-May shipment, 37s ($6.29 bbl), American 
low grades 29s 6d ($5.02 bbl). . 

Glasgow.—Spot and near-by Canadian flours are selling considerably below 
mill offers, 41s per 280 lbs ($6.97 bbl), delivered, being accepted. It is to be in- 
ferred that this is consigned flour. Some Kansas top patents, on passage, have 
sold at 40s 6d@41s ($6.89@6.97 bbl), c.if., and Canadian soft winters at 39s ($6.63 
bbl), delivered. Spot Australian offers are scarce. Parcels on passage are freely 
offered, Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 41s 3d\ per 280 lbs ($7.01 bbl) 
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for April shipment, 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl) for May, Kansas export patents 39s 6d 
($6.72 bbl), American soft winters 37s@37s 6d ($6.29@6.38 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 36s 6d ($6.21 bbl). 

Belfast—Demand for flour is limited, and sales are possible only at cut prices. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 43s per 280 lbs ($7.31 bbl), Canadian ex- 
port patents 40s 3d ($6.84 bbl), American milled Manitobas 40s 3d ($6.84 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 41s ($6.97 bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.80 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, 44@45s ($7.48@7.65 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Fairly active sales for Easter requirements are ‘reported. The 
new flour duty, however, is hampering trade in foreign flours, particularly Cana- 
dian. agg quotations: Canadian export patents $8.10@8.25 per 100 kilos ($7.21 
@7.35 bbl), Kansas top patents, for April shipment $7.80@8.10 ($6.94@7.21 bbl), 
for Aves -June $7.65@8 ($6.80@7.12 bbl), English patents $7.30@8.05 ($6.50@ 
7.17 bbl), home milled $10.55 ($9.39 bbl), rye flour $8.80@9.20 ($7.83@8.19 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The flour demand is improved, although buyers still are cautious, 
apparently lacking confidence in present prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents $8.45@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.53@7.74 bbl), Canadian export patents 
$8.20@8.40 ($7.30@7.48 bbl), Kansas top :patents $8.20@8.70 ($7.30@7.74 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $6.65 ($5.85 bbl), Oklahoma-Texas patents $7.50@7.80 ($6.68 
@6.94 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market continues quiet. Prices are steady. A good demand 
is reported from Liverpool, and heavy arrivals are being quickly absorbed. The 
Continent shows interest in Australian cargoes. 


MILLFEED 


Low grades continue quiet in London, with prices firm. Bran is quoted at 
£7 5s ton, and middlings £7 12s 6d, ex-mill. Plate pollards are quoted at £6 10s. 
In Liverpool, demand for low grades is disappointing. Prices are firm. An im- 
proved demand exists for bran in Belfast at £10 10s, and Plate pollards at £8 10s. 


OIL CAKE 


Trade is quiet in London made cottonseed cake, which is quoted at £6@£6 5s 
ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £5 8s 9d, ex-ship. In Liverpool, the market is also 
dull. American linseed cake is quoted at £9 7s 6d for April shipment, and Argen- 
tine at £9 17s 6d. American cottonseed meal is priced at £9 15s, while buyers’ 
ideas are not above £9 10s. 

OATMEAL 

Trade in oatmeal continues quiet in London. Scottish meal is offered at 36s 3d 
per 280 lbs, ex-store. The Continent is offering meal at 34s and rolled oats at 
34s 6d. American and Canadian products are firmly held, and sales are slow. No 
trade is being done in Belfast. German rolled oats are offered at 38s, c.i.f., and 
Irish at 48@45s. Irish meal is offered at 35@38s. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Apr. 10 Apr. 11 
Apr. 2 1926 1925 
200,307 179,291 155,736 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— Apr. 10 Apr. 11 

Apr.9 Apr. 2 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 40 43 34 28 





Minneapolis 











St. POR! .sevces 235 13, be 4,725 Sts POUL cocces 56 57 61 22 
Dul.-Superior 65 14,05 3,100 Dul.-Superior .. 14 34 38 8 
Outside mills* 77 210, 336 187,530 Outside mills* . 50 46 62 46 
Totals ...... 358,200 410,684 417,107 351,091 Average .... 43 44 42 34 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...138,726 133,695 74,541 91,585 Kansas City .. 78 76 49 61 
WOMItG .cccces 43,497 43,049 29,853 25,817 i | ee 69 69 47 36 
Se was 0 8 20,371 21,709 17,823 ee 63 53 48 39 
St. Joseph 30,589 24,651 22,793 St. Joseph .... 77 64 52 48 
COIR 6:0 6:05 0.0 19,910 20,130 17,868 2 eee 73 72 73 63 
Outside millst .22 2 222,703 177,333 176,880 Outside millst . 63 62 49 47 
TOMI 2 0as2% 488,516 470,317 348,217 352,766 Average ..... 69 66 50 50 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ..... 28,300 27,300 24,800 15,500 St. Louis ..... 47 45 39 24 
Outsidet .... 37,100 44,200 40,200 35,400 Outsidet .... 43 51 46 41 
DOGS sacasves 39,400 39,600 33,500 24,500 WO 65 460-04 78 78 70 61 
Outsidef .... 37,411 30,710 34,969 37,542 Outsidef .... 58 50 50 48 
TRGIGMADSHS 262 cetes ce bde Seece 6,326 Indianapolis .. oe “s - 31 
Southeast ..... 107, 854 99,632 87,567 82,986 Southeast ..... 67 60 52 52 
Totals 2.02008 50, 065 241,442 221,036 202,254 Average .... 59 57 50 40 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 21,265 25,220 26,262 27,303 Portiand .....+ 34 40 42 44 
CENOO sn cesnvs 21,657 15,210 23,060 4,360 ee 46 33 44 8 
WACOMA. .acses 32,812 29,981 19,036 9,560 Tacoma ....... 58 53 33 17 
. |. eee 75,734 70, 411 68,358 41,223 Average .... 46 42 40 24 
eee 146,912 146,632 182,400 174,725 MeMAlO sccccss 62 62 77 73 
CHIGREO 2 6svcas 28,000 31,000 35,000 27,000 Chicago ...... 70 77 88 68 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. Southwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. ; 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 12 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadel 
, ain a é phia Boston Co 
Spring first patent ........... $6.75@ 7.30 $7.50@ 7.70 $....@.... $6.75@ 7.25 $8.00@ 8.10 $7.25@ 7.60 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.20@ 8.35 $7. 306 7.60 ieee 
Spring standard patent....... 6.45@ 6.90 7.10@ 7.30 “ee re 6.40@ 6.80 7.00@ 7.25 6.85@ 7.20 6.75@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.65 7.25@ 8.10 7.00@ 7.30 tine -” 
Spring first clear............. 5.75@ 6.25 6.05@ 6.15 ....@ 5.75@ 6.20 6.60@ 6.70 660@ 6.90 ....@.... 6.65@ 6.90  7.00@ 7.25 i ee mie aie 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.50@ 7.00 nina eek 7.00@ 7.30 6.50@ 6.80 7.60@ 7.90 7.00@ 7.30 7.10@ 7.35 7.20@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.25 
Hard winter straight......... 5.85@ 6.40 .@.... 6.40@ 6.70 5.80@ 6.25 7.00@ 7.2 6.75@ 710 6.66@ 690 6900 720 9... eo nie 2g 775 
Hard winter first clear........ 5.30@ 6.65 .@ 5.10@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.40 eee vers psesWuases cnQ@ Naas: eeeKMN evenly cosa sane a ee ‘3 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.90@ 6.50 - Gere Wer; Merry 6.20@ 6.50 @ @ 6.35@ 6.60 @ 6.60@ 7.25 

5 Fae fe Soa Tevcacs . , a. oe .60@ 7.2 9 
Sekt winter straight.....,.... 6.400. 5.80 1@ vee, eee @ res — 5.40@ 5.80 @ 1... -5.75@ 6.20 *5.35@ 5.60 *5.60@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.60 6.600 6.90 715@ 7.40 
Soft winter first clear......... 5.30@ 5.50 vi mere feng Shak 5.00@ 5.30 ae “aes ee re ose seen bn0 ee exes 6.10@ 6.25 ...@ 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white...........++: 5.45@ 5.65 5.60@ 5.80 et eee gnauilcw sas 6.00@ 6.20 6.25@ 6.40 5.85@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.50 
Rye flour, dark.............5% 3.95@ 4.20 2006 446 0. 5@) 4... HH Wik 4.40@ 4.60 Se sere 4.15@ 4.40 6.85@ 6.10 4.80@ 5.00 | ze | 








Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent...$7.00@ 7.80 $8.40@ 8.60 OT $7.10@ 7.65 $7.40@ 7.70 
Straight ........ 5.60@ 6.00 6.30@ 6.40 NEES. “e009 4.059 7.00@ 7.45 7.80@ 8.00 
CSE sce eecess 5.70@ 6.00 DH sees Montana ....... 6.70@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.2 


*Includes near-by straights. 





Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{...$....@8.00 $....@8.55 
Ontario 90% patentst 5.25@5.30 ....@.... 
Spring second patent{ ....@7.50 ....@7.95 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring first clearf........ $6.40 $6.95 
Spring exports§ ........ 41s 

Ontario exports§ ....... 36s 6a 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib juten. 
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April 13, 1927 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ORLD shipments last week were again large, the total being 20,943,000 bus. 

Australia contributed its second biggest shipment of the present crop year. 

Navigation has reopened on some of the rivers in southern Russia, and some- 
what increased shipments from that district may be expected. Ex-European coun- 
tries took over 4,000,000 bus last week. This quantity has been exceeded only in the 
week ended Jan. 29. Arrivals in Europe continue moderate in quantity, compared 
with the shipments to Europe, and on passage quantities showed a marked increase 
during the week. The reserves thus accumulated on the ocean must ultimately show 
themselves in relatively greater arrivals than shipments. The present indications 
are that arrivals during May will average higher than those during April. 


‘WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Cc Bushels 
Russia and 








——————————————————— 


No. of Week 
Totals 

















week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others 

33 March 19.......... 8,663 7,622 4,448 544 318 21,595 
34 Maren B..cccervecee 7,143 4,952 1,720 760 240 14,815 
35 April B...ccccccees 6,722 6,098 4,344 584 360 18,108 
36 AOE Biccccecssscce 7,487 6,416 5,766 1,040 234 20,943 
Se .  verererrrrs 356,839 80,536 65,018 41,392 27,118 570,903 
Last year to date........ 287,152 58,984 53,736 22,584 43,672 466,128 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
On passage 
Arrivals in Europe to Europe 


No. of Week World shipments to Europe 


week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
33 BEOTOM 20. occ ccvsesases 18,416 437,896 12,856 396,984 79,512 
34 BMaroh 96..ccccsccccses 11,927 449,823 17,287 414,271 74,152 
35 AMG Bicoscccccevesece 15,024 464,104 13,488 427,016 75,688 
36 APPT Bu ccccccccceseves 16,768 480,872 13,152 440,168 79,304 
Last year to date........... 360,104 348,912 44,528 


Last week no changes appeared in the reports of winter wheat acreage, and no 
new estimates were issued. 

Mail advices of agricultural conditions in Europe indicate that they are still 
generally satisfactory. The district of Apulia, Italy, was suffering from drouth, 
but there were no complaints from other parts of the country. In Austria, frost 
has damaged the winter crops, but wheat suffered less than the other grains. 
Farmers in the southwestern part of France have been complaining of excessive 
moisture, but later reports indicated better weather. In most other European coun- 
tries, conditions remain favorable, and reports from Algeria give excellent pros- 
pects for the coming harvest, which commences next month. 

Spring field work has begun in western Canada. It is not general, but re- 
ports received from Alberta state that a start has been made in a few districts 
in the southern part of the province. A little has also been commenced in south- 
western Saskatchewan, but in some parts of this province there is still a cover- 









ing of snow. 


The production of durum wheat in western Canada has notably increased 
during the last few years. While the amount sown and harvested is now shown 
separately by the dominion bureau of statistics, a fairly close estimate of the 


total production can be made, based on inspection returns. 


In 1919-20 the total 


number of cars of durum wheat inspected in western Canada was 72, representing 


about 88,000 bus. 


Three years later, 1922-23, there were 2,532 cars, or over 3,000,- 


000 bus; in 1925-26, 5,026 cars, or about 6,750,000 bus; and this year, from Aug. I, 
1926, to April 4, 1927, no less than 9,256 cars, or 12,300,000 bus, have passed in- 


spection points. 


Since the beginning of this crop year up to the end of March, Russia has shipped 
over 33,000,000 bus wheat, compared with 16,536,000 for the corresponding period 


a year ago. 


weekly shipments for the past three months have been 870,000 bus. 


The movement has been fairly steady since Jan. 1, and the average 


If this rate 


is maintained from April 1 to July 31, Russia would in the 17 weeks ship about 


15,000,000 bus. 
6,104,000 bus. 


After the end of March last year the total shipments amounted to 
According to dispatches, negotiations are proceeding with the Rus- 


sian export office for the establishment in Venice of a large wheat depot, destined 
to serve Switzerland and southern Germany as well as the Italian hinterland. 
In the Argentine press there is a renewal of vigorous agitation for the estab- 


lishment of country grain elevators. 


Inadequate storage facilities in the country 


districts, as well as on the farms, necessitate the use of bags in the shipment of 
grain, and as many millions of bags are used each year, the system of handling 


is very costly. 
of the grain. 


It is stated that a great saving would be effected by bulk handling 








MILLERS AND INSURANCE 
MEN CONFER IN NEW YORK 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At a meeting of 
the New York Board of Underwriters, 
held on April 8, insurance underwrit- 
ers and southwestern millers met and an 
effort was made to induce all underwrit- 
ers to join the Millers’ Export Inspec- 
tion Bureau, which was represented at 
the meeting by Joseph V. Lane, of F. H. 
Price & Co., New York, president, and 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship and 
insurance agent, Kansas City, secretary 
and manager. 

Millers present included Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, John W. Cain, George E. 
Hincke, H. D. Yoder, W. R. Duerr, C. 
M. Jackman and John E. Novak. 

The discussion considerably clarified 
the situation, and a committee of three 
underwriters probably will be appointed 
to act in a capacity similar to the mill- 
ers’ advisory board in dealing with the 
bureau. 





J. D. FRISBIE JOINS HUNTER 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—J. D. Frisbie, for 
the past year manager of the Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., has resigned 
to become sales manager for the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. Mr. 
Frisbie, prior to his connection with the 


Arkansas City company, was for several 
years manager of the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Marysville, Kansas, a Commander- 
Larabee subsidiary. Expansion in the 
sales staff of the Hunter company is co- 
incident with its purchase, a week ago, 
of the 600-bbl mill of the Wellington 
Milling & Elevator Co. 





NORTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK 
IS DECLARED SATISFACTORY 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The crop out- 
look in the Northwest is considered very 
Satisfactory. Ordinarily, considerable 
spring wheat is seeded by this time in 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota, 
but comparatively little has been done 
thus far, on account of cold and wet 
weather. This is regarded as beneficial 
rather than otherwise. 

In Minnesota especially there is more 
moisture in the soil than usual, and all 
reports to date emphasize this feature of 
the situation. Farmers are optimistic, 
and the probabilities are that where good 
seed is available there may be a slight in- 
crease in wheat acreage. 

In its first crop report for 1927, the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. says: “Last 
fall there were good rains in many of 
the dry districts, and during the past six 
weeks there also have been snow and 
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rain. There is sufficient moisture in all 
parts of the Northwest to germinate the 
small grain crops. There is still a de- 
ficiency of subsoil moisture in parts of 
South Dakota and North Dakota, but 
with normal spring rains, good crops can 
be produced.” 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 
BEST SINCE APRIL 1, 1921 


The winter wheat condition on April 1 
was reported as 84.5 per cent of normal, 
the highest for that date since 1921. This 
compares with 81.8 per cent on Dec. 1, 
and 79.8 per cent the 10-year average for 
April 1, according to reports to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 

All important winter wheat states in 
the eastern, central and north-central 
sections show an improvement in condi- 
tion since Dec. 1, 1926. Moisture and 
temperature in general have been favor- 
able, but conditions in the western third 
of South Dakota, southwestern portion 
of Nebraska, western end of Kansas, 
and northwestern part of Oklahoma 
have been too dry for wheat, although 
recent rains have occurred in this gen- 
eral section. 

In Kansas, except for the western 
third, rainfall has been ample, and in 
portions of the soft wheat area in the 
southeastern part of the state it was ex- 
cessive. Acreage was curtailed in this 
area on that account, and boggy condi- 
tions have given the crop an unhealthy 
appearance. In Nebraska, away from 
the dry area previously noted, condi- 
tions are excellent and winter killing will 
probably be low. 


PROSPECTS IN TWO THIRDS 
OF KANSAS REPORTED GOOD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Prospects for the 
winter wheat crop in the western third 
of Kansas are extremely poor, but the 
outlook elsewhere is excellent, according 
to a report made by the state board of 
agriculture as of April 1. Condition for 
the entire state is rated at 79 per cent 
of normal, as against 80 on Dec. 1, 
87 a year ago, 63 in 1925 and a 10-year 
average of 74. Although the report does 
not estimate the probable abandonment, 
on the basis of the average experience 
during the past 10 years there would be 
left 10,387,000 acres to be harvested this 
year, compared with 10,139,000 last year. 

Although there is a considerable area 
in western Kansas where the crop has 
deteriorated since Dec. 1, the central 
wheat belt is in good condition, with am- 
ple moisture and plants well rooted. In 
general the crop in the soft wheat sec- 
tion of eastern Kansas shows great 
promise. 








PLOWING IN WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man.—According to a 
statement issued last week by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway at Winnipeg, 
plowing was being done at several points 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, and, if 
weather conditions continue favorable, 
will be general this week. Much rain 
last fall, and a heavy blanket of snow 
over the western prairies, have supplied 
the land with an abundance of mois- 
ture, and the country generally is in 
good condition for plowing and seeding. 
In some districts too much moisture is 
reported, but a few weeks of good 
weather will remedy this condition. Rye 
is declared to be in excellent condition. 





WHEAT SUBMERGED IN INDIANA 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Although the flood 
waters are receding, there are still thou- 
sands of acres of wheat submerged. Con- 
tinued rains and showers have kept the 
spring farm work in abeyance. The Ohio 
River continues to recede slowly. The 
flooded condition of the Mississippi River 
prevents prompter discharge of the 
waters on their way to the gulf. Heavy 
rains in Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Kentucky have intensified the situation. 
Weather indications do not offer much 
relief. 





DUST STORMS IN KANSAS 
Sarina, Kansas.—While in this vicin- 
ity more than the usual spring rains 
have been enjoyed, portions of western 
Kansas have been experiencing the worst 
dust storms in their history. 
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NEW OFFICERS ARE NAMED 
BY WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Curcago, Inn.—As announced in the 
April 6 issue of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, William P. Ronan and H. N. Wein- 
stein, of Chicago, have purchased an in- 
terest in the Weber Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas. This milling company will 
continue operation as in the past, and 
with the injection in the personnel of 
some well-known flour men, now stock- 
holders and directors of the concern, it 
will be in a position to serve the trade 
to an even greater extent than in the 
past. 

G. T. Helvering, Salina, Kansas, a 
banker and miller well known in that 
state, is the president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Co. William P. Ronan, Chi- 
cago, ig the new vice president. He is 
well known in the baking, flour and 
milling trades all over this country, and 
has been interested in the flour and bro- 
kerage business for the past 25 years. 
Mr. Ronan will direct sales in the cen- 
tral states territory, and will continue 
his headquarters at 332 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. H. N. Weinstein is 
treasurer of the company. He was for 
many years western manager for the 
Malt-Diastase Co., and during the past 
year was vice president in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., his resignation from the 
latter concern taking effect April 1. He 
will have his headquarters in New York 
City, and will have charge of sales in 
eastern territory. 

The mill will be under the operating 
management of John J. Vanier, presi- 
dent of the Western Star Mill Co., also 
of Salina, Kansas. Mr. Vanier is a 
young and successful miller, who has 
made a fine record in the operation of 
the plant of which he is president. Mr. 
Vanier is the new secretary of the Web- 
er Flour Mills Co. T. L. Welsh, of 
Abilene, Kansas, is one of the directors, 
and he and the other four above men- 
tioned parties own and control the Web- 
er Flour Mills Co. <A. T. Bales, for 
many years with the Hall Milling Co., St. 
Louis, will direct sales for the Weber 
Flour Mills Co. from the home office at 
Salina. This concern owns two modern 
mills at Salina and Ellsworth, Kansas. 
These are of the modern daylight con- 
struction, and have a daily capacity of 
3,500 bbls. 


SOUTHERN BAKERS ELECT 
OFFICERS AT CONVENTION 


Daytona Beacu, Fia.—At the closing 
session of the thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Bakers’ Association 
here, April 8, Peter R. Nugent, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., was elected president, Ernest 
C. Lloyd, Anniston, Ala., vice president, 
and J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., 
treasurer. The association voted unani- 
mously to affiliate with the American 
Bakers Association under the new fed- 
eration plan, and appointed delegates to 
represent the South at the national con- 
ferences. 








Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending April 9, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 6 6 212 198 . 

Kansas City... 30 90 162 me: 

Chicago ...... S65 Gee BEE 866 ace tee 
New York ....188 210 76 77 349 330 
MOIR. ewccces 19 37 S «8 29 29 
Baltimore ..... 28 21 13 7. « ‘es 
Philadelphia .. 32 40 57 40 132 107 
Milwaukee .... 55 20 10 Oe eee - $35 
Dul.-Superior... 45 15 9 15 167 137 





Russell's Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 

2,290 2,271 2,122 
2,071 2,267 
96,801 102,108 


Production— 
Week ending Mch,. 26 
Previous week ...... 2,243 
July 1-Mch. 26....... 98,650 
Imports— 
Week ending Mch. 26 
Previous week ....... 


Saéty B-MGn. 36. ...0-. 3 14 3 
Exports— 

Week ending Mch. 26 127 195 367 

Previous week ...... 374 157 246 

July 1-Mch. 26....... 10,527 7,295 11,326 





Alberta’s agricultural production in 
1926 is valued at $255,900,000, 
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WEEVIL DAMAGE CLAIMS TO BE LODGED 
WITH EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 





Amicable Conference in Washington Between Dutch and German Importers’ Repre- 
sentatives, Southwestern Millers, and Officials of the United States Shipping 
Board, Results in Plan for Considering Importers’ Losses— 
Government to Assist in Filing Claims 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The outcome of 
the weevil damage conference between 
Dutch and German importers’ represen- 
tatives, southwestern millers and officials 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
held at the Washington Hotel on April 
6, was a unanimous decision to concen- 
trate damage claims in the traffic office 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The board representatives consistently 
though courteously declined to confess 
any sort or degree of blanket responsi- 
bility for weeviled flour cargoes carried 
by Shipping Board vessels, but offered 
not only to give every concrete claim 
dispassionate consideration on its merits 
but to assist the foreign importers to 
draft and support specific claims in a 
form adaptable to intelligent considera- 
tion and conformable to the practices of 
government accounting and comptroll- 
ing. 

Those present at the conference as 
representatives of German and Holland 
importers’ associations were Jacques 
Luchsinger, L. Groen and S. Boekman. 

Representing United States Shipping 
Board were General A. C, Dalton, presi- 
dent Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., S. E. Boughten, F. G. 
Frieser, Captain Warren F. Purdy, W. 
A. Spencer and F. T. Underwood. 

Southwestern exporting mills were rep- 
resented by J. W. Cain, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; W. R. Duerr, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
C. M. Hardenbergh, The Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; George 
E. Hincke, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City; C. M. Jackman, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; John F. 
Kroutil, Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co; John E. Novak, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; Harry G. Randall, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
H. D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Others present included Sydney An- 
derson, president Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Washington, D. C., J. V. Lane, 
export agent Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, New York, R. W. Lightburne, Jr., 
Kansas City, and Walter Quackenbush, 
eastern manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, New York. 

MR. ANDERSON PRESIDES 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. Anderson, who briefly greeted the 
representatives of the Holland and Ger- 
man importers on behalf of the milling 
industry of the United States, and pre- 
sented the objects of the meeting. He 
pointed out that, prior to the Kansas 
City meeting, negotiations looking to the 
settlement of the losses due to weevily 
flour arriving on the European continent 
last fall had reached a complete impasse; 
that the present conference was a result 
of an invitation extended to representa- 
tives of the Holland and German asso- 
ciations to come to this side and talk 
the matter over with like representatives 
of the Shipping Board and the south- 
western exporting millers, this invitation 
having been extended as a result of the 
Kansas City conference, 

Following Mr. Anderson’s brief intro- 
duction, Mr. Luchsinger presented an ex- 
tended statement detailing the position 
of the importers. He rehearsed the 
events of the fall of 1926 that led up to 
the difficulty, and spoke of the condi- 
tions of trade under which importers 
must operate, and of the peculiar diffi- 
culties entailed in a case of extensive 
damage to flour shipments. 

Mr. Luchsinger explained that the im- 
porters’ committee had full powers of 
attorney and complete authorization 
from the Netherlands Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation and the Flour Trade Association 
of Hamburg and Bremen to act on their 
behalf in finally and decisively settling 
the controversy. 

“My position as spokesman,” he said, 





“is due to the fact that I am secretary 
of the Netherlands Flour Trade Associa- 
tion, and I wish to make it clear that I 
am acting solely in that capacity, since 
neither I nor my firm have anything at 
stake in this connection, and not a bar- 
rel of this damaged flour has been for 
us. I am, therefore, speaking only in 
the interests of fair play, actuated by a 
feeling that justice must be done, and 
in this I know the members of the con- 
ference join me. The fact that we have 
met together shows that there is a gen- 
uine desire on all sides to do the square 
thing, and I earnestly hope that I may 
be able to bring home to you our view- 
point in the matter in such a way that 
our former relations of good will and 
complete understanding will be restored.” 


THE FIRST NEGOTIATIONS 


The first step in negotiations for set- 
tlement of damages, Mr. Luchsinger said, 
was a claim by one of the importers 
against the mill that sold the flour. The 
agents of the insurance company next 
came into the affair, and they requested 
an investigation by C. F. G. Raikes, 
European manager of The Northwestern 
Miller. Mr. Raikes, in consequence, went 
to Hamburg and procured for the mill 
and the insurance company firsthand in- 
formation. 

“We are more than glad,” commented 
Mr. Luchsinger, “that Mr. Raikes came 
to Hamburg. Most of you gentlemen 
present either know Mr. Raikes per- 
sonaliy or know of him, and everybody 
is convinced of his integrity and his 
knowledge of continental business, there- 
fore the report he gave can be accepted 
fully, because he has seen and knows. 

“Together with the agents of the in- 
surance company, Mr. Raikes inspected 
the damaged flour when it arrived, and 
also the plant where the reconditioning 
was done. He knows that the cost of 
sifting alone at that time was 2.30 marks 
per 100 kilos, and only through strenu- 
ous efforts was it brought down to 1.68 
marks, even for those lots which were 
contracted to be sifted at the rate of 
2.30 per 100 kilos. 

“After Mr. Raikes had seen every- 
thing in Hamburg he returned to Lon- 
don, together with Messrs. Cardozo and 
Boekman, and the agents of the insur- 
ance company. In London they had a 
joint conference to discuss what move 
could be made to straighten out matters. 

“Everybody, of course, was convinced 
that all lots which were weeviled had to 
be sifted. It was found necessary to 
unload those cars and barges which had 
already been loaded in Hamburg for 
shipment to interior points, and make 
preparations to sift these lots.” 

Other importers came to Cardozo & 
Boekman for advice, among them Mr. 
Gruner, president of the Hamburg As- 
sociation of Flour Importers. The ques- 
tion that troubled every one at that 
time was whether the c.i.f. buyer had the 
right to refuse payment of documents 
in view of the fact that he was practical- 
ly certain that the flour for which he 
was going to pay would be weevil in- 
fested. 

“Cardozo & Boekman told them,” Mr. 
Luchsinger reported, “that it was always 
the first duty of a c.i.f. buyer to pay his 
documents, and then, if anything was 
wrong, to make a claim.” 


INDIVIDUAL ARBITRATION DEFERRED 


The various conferences resulted in the 
determination to take all further steps 
with the mutual understanding that the 
interests of the c.i.f. buyers would be 
protected, and that individually they 
would refrain from arbitrating, pending 
a general settlement. Importers, how- 
ever, granted their buyers the right to 
arbitrate if settlement could not be 
reached otherwise satisfactorily. 

“I hope every one here,” remarked 


Mr. Luchsinger, “gets a clear vision of 
this: if importers had not been able to 
prevent arbitrations, no documents 
would have been taken up, no sifting 
would have been done while the arbitra- 
tion was going on, and the result would 
have been a total loss.” 

The second measure taken by the af- 
fected importers was to call upon the 
Netherlands Flour Trade Association for 
help. This was done because a large 
part of the flour business c.i.f. Hamburg 
is in the hands of Holland firms. A 
committee was appointed, consisting of 
the three members of the Netherlands 
association who subsequently came to 
Washington. This committee went to 
London to confer with settling agents 
of one of the insurance companies, and 
with Mr. Moore, traffic manager of the 
United States Shipping Board. 

“We told Mr. Moore,” reported Mr. 
Luchsinger, “exactly what had happened. 
We pointed out to him that the time had 
come to settle the damage as quickly as 
possible. We reasoned that the follow- 
ing parties were interested: the import- 
ers, the insurance companies, the mills, 
the railroads, the ports and docks, the 
steamship companies, and principally the 
United States Shipping Board. 

“We said we could leave out the im- 
porters, because it was evident that they 
were not to blame. Further, now that 
the insurance people had promised to 
give us all possible assistance, we had 
no right to doubt their good will. We 
pointed out to Mr. Moore that the car- 
dinal point in this question would be 
‘who is responsible.’ At the same time, 
we stated to him that although we were 
convinced that the United States Ship- 
ping Board was at fault, we had no 
legal proof of its liability; that, as the 
importers had no direct relations with 
the railroads or ports, this left only the 
mills or the carrier to deal with; that 
the mills had explained to us that it was 
impossible for them to assume any re- 
sponsibility because they were convinced 
of their innocence. Whereupon, Mr. 
Moore told us that the United States 
Shipping Board was also convinced it 
was not in the wrong. 

“We explained to Mr. Moore that we 
quite understood, as a legal proof of 
anybody’s liability could not be given, 
there would not be anybody to admit 
liability. So, when the weevil committee 
was confronted with this they came to 
the conclusion that they were absolutely 
left in the cold by every one, and that 
they had to fight hard if they wanted 
to get results. 

“At the same time we were convinced 
that a solution had to be found. There- 
fore, we proposed to have a meeting 
with all parties interested, not to discuss 
the liability, but to try to effect a settle- 
ment whereby all interests would be pro- 
tected. After a long discussion Mr. 
Moore promised us to again take up the 
matter with his home office. 


THE STORY OF THE BOYCOTT 


“At a meeting of our association, the 
weevil committee gave a report of the 
London conferences and read the corre- 
spondence it had with Mr. Moore. It 
was stated that a conference was going 
to be held in Washington on Jan. 4 and 
5 in which the interested parties on this 
side of the water would participate, and 
it was hoped that this conference would 
pave the way to the settlement the im- 
porters wanted. I am very sorry to 








T last year’s Federation 

meeting, while a representa- 
tive of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was charming millers 
with oratory, a bailiff was serv- 
ing the commission’s subpoenas 
duces tecum on members of the 
industry who did not stay in the 
room to listen. There will be no 
similar danger this year. Out- 
side orators are not to be called 


in. 
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state that nobody present at the meet- 
ing in Washington thought it advisable 
to give us a report of what had hap- 
pened. Therefore, the only basis we had 
was the report in The Northwestern 
Miller. 

“Those present at your Washington 
meeting discussed way and means to 
prevent future damage, but never con- 
sidered what ought to be done with the 
past damage; and this regardless of the 
fact that our association had cabled Mr. 
Cain that it would be absolutely useless 
to discuss the future before present 
claims were settled, because the import- 
ers firmly believed that there would be 
no future for Kansas flour unless the 
present difficulty was first straightened 
out. 

“The result of this meeting was our 
first cable to General Dalton, eventuat- 
ing in the determination of the Holland 
and German associations not to make 
further use of the Shipping Board boats. 
I want to state here very emphatically 
that this drastic step was not taken 
‘hastily, as some American trade papers 
have stated, and it was absolutely not in- 
fluenced by foreign shipping interests. 
The decision was reached after a long 
discussion, and concurred in by all mem- 
bers except one. I certainly must impress 
upon you that several firms who had 
absolutely no weevil damage participat- 
ed in our action. I want it to go on 
record that my firm, for instance, has 
not suffered any damage.” 

Mr. Luchsinger then took up in detail 
the losses occasioned by the weeviled 
flour in question, including the cost of 
sifting, the decreased value of the flour 
and the difficulties of disposing of it. 

“People in the United States,” he said, 
“seem to have the idea that sifted flour 
is as good as flour freshly made. But 
an important point to be considered is 
that it is no longer ‘original American 
flour.” Please do not forget that Ameri- 
can flour is sold, especially in central 
Europe, as a luxury, and to get the price 
it must be unquestionably of the highest 
type. Of course, a small lot arriving 
weeviled or otherwise damaged and re- 
conditioned can always be sold, but not 
such enormous quantities as those now 
concerned. 

REDUCED VALUE OF WEEVILED FLOUR 

“IT can show you official papers stat- 
ing that sifted flour is considered prac- 
tically unfit for human consumption. 
Some state officials even condemn the 
flour as unfit for human consumption. 
I might add that I know of cases, when 
flour arrived damaged by oil taint, where 
state inspectors actually made the flour 
unfit for human consumption by putting 
soot into it. At the same time I can 
show you official reports of comparative 
baking tests between sound and weevil 
damaged flour where it was stated that 
weeviled flour, when sifted, has a value 
of at least $1 per 100 kilos less. Fur- 
ther, I have official survey reports stat- 
ing that the surveyor placed weeviled 
flour at 75c per 100 kilos below sound 
flour. These figures refer only to small 
lots. 

“Several years ago importers found 
out that dishonest men were buying 
empty American flour bags of well- 
known brands, filling them with inferior 
home milled flour, and then trying to 
sell this flour to small consumers as 
original American flour. The only way 
we could fight this thing was to tell 
every one to see that sacks were sewn 
the way American mills sew them. We 
further had the governments issue an or- 
der to the police force and to detectives 
to try to get hold of these crooks. There- 
fore, if a baker gets bags of flour sewed 
otherwise, proving they have been re- 
filled, he immediately calls in the police 
and has the matter investigated. A buy- 
er will always hesitate to sell such flour, 
and therefore its merchandising value is 
naturally less than that of sound flour, 
on account of the bags being refilled. 

“T have explained to every importer 
that it was essential to name a figure 
for which they would care to take over 
all these risks. But before naming a 
figure I told them that unofficially I had 
heard, especially from some of the small 
importers and customers of mills’ agents, 
of figures which in the first place were 
so ridiculous that no man with sound 
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brains could defend them, and I also had 
heard that some leading flour men want- 
ed to claim indirect losses. 

“At the meeting of the combined asso- 
ciations to discuss the figure for which 
those who have suffered losses would be 
willing to settle, I flatly refused to de- 
fend any indirect loss. I reasoned with 
mills’ agents that such a claim would 
never be recognized. The result of our 
meeting was that we arrived at a figure 
of $2 per 100 kilos. 

“The importers were glad to have the 
chance to discuss the matter here be- 
cause they feel that their cause is so 
just that if this meeting is not a suc- 
cess and does not end by a perfect set- 
tlement and a very clear understanding 
as to the future, continental interests 
will be greatly disappointed. 


THE BOYCOTT SUSPENDED 


“We, and now I speak of the weevil 
committee, told our members that we 
would not go to Washington unless they 
would suspend the boycott against the 
United States Shipping Board pending 
our negotiations. We wanted to come 
before you, not in a spirit of defiance 
but in a spirit of friendliness, to bring 
about a restoration of that confidence 
in which the continental trade has always 
held American interests. This, gentle- 
men, is the primary object of our visit. 
The monetary damage has been great— 
so great, indeed, that if Cardozo & 
Boekman, for example, had not been of 
soundest financial standing, it would 
have ruined them—but still greater has 
been the setback to our confidence. 

“A basis for business in the past has 
been the belief of the continental import- 
er in the innate fairness of the Ameri- 
can miller. We want all doubt re- 
moved from the minds of foreign buyers 
of any future difficulty arising over flour 
they have taken that is not absolutely 
right, and this restoration of confidence 
for future trading must be considered 
when making the present settlement. 

“A final fact to be considered is the- 
influence of this present case on other 
users of Shipping Board boats, since an 
unsatisfactory settlement will establish a 
precedent in the minds of other shippers 
who would fear a similar loss to them if 
damage occurred to their products en 
route. 

“Last night we had our first meeting with 
Kansas millers, and we pointed out to 
them that contracts on a basis of shipment 
from seaboard during a certain period 
made the mill liable for everything that 
happened between the mill and the sea- 
board. We argued that, before the flour 
arrived at the seaboard, it was handled 
by the mill, the railroad and the dock, 
and if weevil infestation had taken place 
at one of these three points the mill 
would still be liable under its contract. 


THE CLEAN BILL OF LADING 


“The answer we got was that at the 
seaboard the mill received a clean bill 
of lading from the Shipping Board. And 
this answer, gentlemen, is exactly what 
I want to touch upon. We came here 
as friends—we all have the same inter- 
ests at stake. We all want our future 
business saved, and want to find a way 
to restore confidence between United 
States millers and shippers and their 
European customers. Now the fact is 
that the European importers paid their 
money for clean bills of lading, signed 
by the Shipping Board. We all know 
that an American bank note is just as 
good as gold, because the American gov- 
ernment and the American nation are 
behind it. Here we have an American 
clean bill of lading for flour shipped by 
an American mill, over an American 
railroad, through an American bill of 
lading by American boats. This flour 
is damaged when it arrives—and every- 
body logically knows that one of these 
interests is liable. 

“Now, what has happened? Instead of 
determining on this side of the water 
where the liability lies and who is re- 
sponsible for the damage, you have tried 
to force your continental customers to 
do what it was your duty to do. It is 
your duty to see that importers are re- 
imbursed for their losses as quickly as 
possible. You cannot permit the import- 
ers to lose their faith in a clean bill of 
lading signed by an American line.” 

In concluding, Mr. Luchsinger thanked 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


General Dalton and the Shipping Board 
for the many courtesies shown on their 
trip to this country in the Leviathan. 

Introduced by Mr. Anderson, General 
Dalton stated his personal opinion as to 
the position the board must take pend- 
ing the adoption of any basis of adjust- 
ment. He said that once a definite claim 
was presented with sufficient data, and 
liability was fixed with the board, the 
latter would meet such claim or claims 
fairly and justly, in a broad spirit of 
equity and duty. . 

After lunch and informal discussions, 
the session was resumed at 2:30 p.m. 
Mr. Anderson, summarizing the morning 
session, stated that, from what had 
transpired during the very complete 
presentation of the case for the import- 
ers by Mr. Luchsinger, and General Dal- 
ton’s friendly reply, the conference had 
not as yet found any very definite basis 
of discussion. 


A LUMP SUM BASIS 


“Mr. Luchsinger comes with certain 
definite claims,’ said Mr. Anderson, 
“which seem to be difficult to reduce to 
any definite basis upon which claims for 
adjustment can rest. In general terms 
the importers seek reimbursement on a 
basis of a lump sum per barrel, over the 
average damage involved.” 

General Dalton here interjected: “Of 
course, as a governmental agency, we can 
consider or treat claims only in a full 
and orderly legal way, but must first in- 
vestigate and consider them, pending any 
action.” 

“T realize,’ concluded Mr. Anderson, 
“that this is not, perhaps, a very satisfac- 
tory dénouement from the point of view 
of the gentlemen who have come so far 
with the feeling that they can return to 
Europe to their fellow-dealers with the 
checks covering their loss claims in their 
pockets. However, when their claims are 
duly filed and presented in an under- 
standable form and manner, they can be 
assured that the treatment they will re- 
ceive will be liberal, fair and expedi- 
tious.” 

Here followed a colloquy of most 
friendly nature between Mr. Luchsinger, 
General Dalton, Captain Purdy, Mr. 
Boekman, Mr. Groen, Mr. Lane, Mr. 
Hardenburgh, Mr. Anderson and others, 
during which General Dalton said: 

“After we have before us something 
to work upon we will do all that is in 
our power to reimburse such losses as 
can be charged to us.” 

While making it plain that, so far, the 
board has promised neither to pay all 
nor threatened to pay nothing, and will 
not so promise, and reiterating the state- 
ment appearing in published cable corre- 
spondence, as carried in The Northwest- 
ern Miller, that the board could not 
blindly assume an indefinite degree of 
liability, General Dalton indicated great 
willingness to sympathetically consider 
teh claims on their merits. 

Mr. Luchsinger made a plea for aid in 
formulating and filing the claims, since 
his committee had not faced such an ex- 
perience on this side heretofore. In ef- 
fect he asked for such desired assistance 
in filing their claims, since many of their 


customers in the interior of Europe were 
small dealers, ignorant of world trade 
conditions, and inclined to exaggerate 
them. 

In response to this request, General 
‘Dalton gave instructions to his office 
force to provide the committee all the 
clerical assistance necessary in making 
up formal and technically faultless state- 
ments of their claims. Through this co- 
operation the importers will be assured 
of avoiding technical obstacles and will 
have the expert assistance, in stating 
their claims, of officials whose ordinary 
business it is to dispute claims. 

Mr. Anderson entertained all members 
of the conference at dinner at the Wash- 
ington Hotel on Wednesday evening— 
an event that contributed to the good 
nature of all those engaged in solving 
the knotty problem. 


CLAIMS BEING PREPARED 


Instead of proceeding immediately to 
the formulation of the Dutch and Ger- 
man importers’ claims on the morning 
of April 7, as was the intention, Messrs. 
Luchsinger, Groen and Boekman con- 
ferred with Shipping Board officials, in- 
cluding Mr. Underwood and General 
Dalton. Subsequently they talked with 
the millers’ delegation. On Friday, 
April 8, they went to New York, where, 
with the assistance of Mr. Underwood 
and J. V. Lane, export agent of the 
Millers’ National Federation, they will 
work up detailed statements of their 
claims for presentation to the Shipping 
Board and the insurance companies. It 
is the hope of Mr. Luchsinger and his 
associates that a definite basis of settle- 
ment, if not a final cash settlement, will 
be agreed upon at the time of the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
at Kansas City, April 21-22. They will 
attend this meeting. e 

It is understood that General Dalton 
has assured the importers that in the 
case of every consignment where the pre- 
sumption is that weevil damage was due 
to the ships the Shipping Board would 
promptly make full settlement, but that 
he took the position that in doubtful 
cases the financial responsibility should 
be divided between the millers and the 
board. TueoporeE M. KNaprPen. 





KANSAS CITY FEED PLANT 
IS DESTROYED BY FLAMES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The plant of the 
Southard Feed & Milling Co., this city, 
was burned on the night of April 7-8. 
George W. Selders, president of the com- 
pany, estimated the loss at $150,000, and 
said that it was covered by insurance. 
The building had recently been enlarged 
by the addition of three stories, follow- 
ing a fire in February, 1926, that de- 
stroyed what had been the company’s 
main plant in another part of the city. 
It is believed that the fire originated 
through defective electric wiring. 





COLUMBUS FIRM MOVES OFFICE 

The Fred J. Lovebury Co., flour and 
feed broker, Columbus, has moved its of- 
fices to 407 Clinton Building. This com- 
pany was formerly located at 614 Joyce 
Realty Building. 








with daily sessions. 


203 Postal Telegraph Building 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION | 
OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 


| 

HE Association of Operative Millers will hold its | 

thirty-second annual convention in Dallas, Texas, the | 

week of June 6-11. Headquarters will be at the Baker Hotel, | 

Only one session a day, closing about | 

12:30, leaving afternoons for visiting and sight-seeing. There | 
will be a display hall for exhibits by associate members. 

A fine program of entertainment in charge of a com- 
mittee that will make it mightily interesting. 

Special Pullman service out of Kansas City and St. 
Louis over the Missouri, Kansas & Texas (“Katy”) Railway 
on Sunday, June 5, both trains consolidating at Parsons, Kan- 
sas, and arriving at Dallas, Monday morning, June 6, at 7:45. 

Association of Operative Millers, 
M. F. DILLON, Secretary, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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OPEN FORUM A PART 
OF JUBILEE PROGRAM 


Problems of the Industry to Be Discussed 
on the Afternoon of the Opening Day of 
the Federation Convention 


At the silver jubilee convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation, which will 
be held in Chicago, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, on May 19-20, there will be 
an open forum session during which 
questions affecting the welfare of the in- 
dustry may be discussed. Thursday aft- 
ernoon, May 19, has been set aside for 
this phase of the convention program. 
Subjects will be suggested, with names 
of competent leaders, but the discussion 
will not be confined to programmed mat- 
ters. 

This arrangement grows out of criti- 
cism of past convention programs. The 
custom has been generally to postpone 
the subject of “good of the industry” un- 
til the final session, with the result that 
pressure of other business has limited 
the discussions. 

The morning of May 19 will be devot- 
ed to the reading of annual reports of 
the officers and committees. A nominat- 
ing committee will be appointed at this 
session to suggest names of successors 
to those directors whose terms expire 
with this meeting. The committee will 
be asked to meet during the noon recess 
and make its report as soon as the aft- 
ernoon session is called to order. The 
election will take place at that time. 

The Federation’s articles of organiza- 
tion provide that the newly elected chair- 
man of the board shall not take office 
until after the election of directors. In- 
stallation of H. L. Beecher, the new 
chairman, will therefore be deferred un- 
til this time. 

As previously announced, B. A. Eck- 
hart, the first president of the Federa- 
tion, will be toastmaster at the dinner to 
be given on Thursday evening, May 19. 
William C. Edgar will be the speaker 
at this dinner. There will be music by 
an orchestra, and opportunity for those 
attending the dinner to engage in com- 
munity singing. Following the dinner, 
there will be dancing in the ballroom, 
where the dinner will be held, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of those attending 
the Federation dinner going to the Ma- 
rine dining room to dance, as has been 
the case heretofore. 

At the opening of the session on Fri- 
day morning, May 20, A. C. Loring, 
president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., will deliver an address on “Twenty- 
five Years Ago.” This address will 
doubtless revive the memories of the old- 
er millers, and will give the younger gen- 
eration an idea of how the business was 
conducted a quarter of a century ago. 
This will be followed by brief addresses 
by other men in the industry, covering 
the problems of the industry today; all 
these addresses will be open for discus- 
sion. 

The report of the committee on resolu- 
tions will be called for at the last ses- 
sion on Friday afternoon, in sufficient 
time to permit a free discussion of the 
committee’s report, and of any other 
subject that may be suggested by the 
proceedings of the convention. 





DEATH OF FREDERICK D. BAKER 

Puiaperenia, Pa.—Frederick D. 
Baker, one of the oldest flour brokers of 
Philadelphia, died on April 7 from an 
attack of acute indigestion. He was a 
descendant of George Ross, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and a 
member of the Society of Colonial Wars 
and the Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. He was graduat- 
ed from the University of Pennsylvania 
in the class of 1875. For many years 
Mr. Baker was a member of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange. 





ALFALFA SEED FROM MONTANA 

Great Fairs, Mont.—The Northern 
Montana Alfalfa Growers’ Association, 
Glasgow, Mont., shipped about 10,000 
Ibs registered seed during February to 
New York state, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota. More than 2,000 lbs were 
shipped to Oregon during February. 
Growers have been paid $20,000 for seed 
in the last two weeks. To date, 268,117 
Ibs have been shipped since last fall. 
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NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
TO ADVERTISE BREAD 


Quality Bakers of America Begin Program 
of Magazine Publicity, Using Well- 
Known General Publications. 


A national campaign of magazine ad- 
vertising in the interest of bread has 
been begun by the Quality Bakers of 
America, the first broadside being an an- 
nouncement in the Saturday Evening 
Post of April 16. The campaign is, nat- 
urally, intended to bring new business to 
the bakers composing the organization, 
but the advertising copy is so worded 
as to put the emphasis upon bread’s mer- 
its as a health giving, nourishing item 
of the daily menu. 

The magazines chosen to carry this 
message to the American public are cal- 
culated to give wide dispersion. The list 
includes the Saturday Evening Post, 
Liberty, Harper’s, Scribner’s, the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, World’s Work, Red Book, 
Country Life, Success, ..unsey’s, the Ro- 
tarian, the American Review of Reviews, 
the Outlook, House & Garden, Blue 
Book, Argosy, the Golden Book, Flynn’s, 
and Current History. 

Louis Storck, president of the Quality 
Bakers of America, expresses great en- 
thusiasm over the project, and expects 
gratifying results that will be apparent 
not only to members of his organization 
but to the baking industry at large. The 
organization’s announcement states, un- 
der the caption of “For Better Health 
and Bigger Business”: 

“This national campaign is being con- 
ducted by the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica to bring home to the great consuming 
public the many wonderful advantages 
of good bread. Bread is a real health 
food. Fads may come and fads may go, 
but good bread we have always. It is 
convenient to buy and to serve; it is 
economical, not only in price, but in that 
it has no waste, and it is nutritious. 

“This advertising is part of the con- 
structive program of the Quality Bakers 
of America in the interest of better 
bread and better bréad merchandising, 
a program which has at heart the best 
interests of all concerned. 

“The Quality Bakers of America stand 
for a bigger and better baking industry, 
and the trademark insignia of member- 
ship which appears on countless bread 
wrappers each week is not only a mark 
of quality but a symbol of progress. 

“This advertising supplements and 
backs up the annual compaigns of the 
organization which have as their object 
not only increased sales of bread for 
grocers but also increased sales of the 
many foods that are eaten with bread. 

“Quality Bakers of America advertis- 
ing makes not only for better health but 
for bigger business !” 

One bit of the advertising copy that 
has been prepared calls bread “the food 
of a thousand uses.” It says: “Because 
co-operation, like better bread, benefits 
every one, a group of 90 noncompetitive 
wholesale bread bakers throughout the 
United States are working together in 
the Quality Bakers of America on a co- 
operative basis in the interests of baking 
better bread and giving better service to 
retail grocers and the great bread con- 
suming public. 

“Better Bread Benefits Every One, 
and the insignia of the Quality Bakers 
of America on a bread wrapper is as- 
surance of fresh, nutritious bread. And 
bread today is better than ever before 
in the history of the country. It is an 
everyday, every meal need—the food of 
a thousand uses !” 

Other striking points from the sched- 
uled copy follow: 

“These are some of the wonderful at- 
tributes of good wread, the food of a 
thousand uses! With all the goodness of 
golden wheat; easy to serve, easy to buy; 
protected in all its goodness from bakery 
oven to dining room table; inexpensive 
and without waste; and a splendid body 
builder and health insurer—that’s bread.” 

“Bread, the food of the ages, a main- 
stay of the dominant races of the world 
since the dawn of civilization, is today 
better than ever.” 

“It is convenient to buy—and to serve. 
It is economical. 

“It comes to the housewife not only 
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fresh but protected in all its goodness 
from bakery to table. 

“And it is nutritious—a great body 
building, sustaining food.” 

“An art as well as a science and a 
great community service—that’s baking} 
And baking today is a commercial con- 
tribution that is thoroughly in step with 
the progress of the nation.” 


J. E. LINIHAN, OF CHICAGO 
BROKERAGE COMPANY, DIES 


Cuicaco, Inu.—J. E. Linihan, of the 
Curry-Linihan Co., flour and cereal bro- 
ker, Chicago, died April 9 at Battle 
Creek, Mich., where he had been the past 
few months for his health. 

Mr. Linihan was 64 years of age. He 
was born on a farm near Battle Creek 
and after leaving school started in the 
retail drug business in that city. At the 
time the prepared cereal products indus- 
try started, he became active in one of 
the first wheat flake mills there. He 
later left to become general manager of 
what was known as the Egg-O-See Co., 
located at Quincy, Ill., which manufac- 
tured a wheat flake. 

After this company discontinued busi- 
ness he entered the canning business un- 
der the name of Lin-Del Canning Co., 
with offices at Buffalo, N. Y., and plants 
in New York state, Illinois and Indiana. 
About three years ago he sold his in- 
terest in this concern and came to Chi- 
cago, and some six months later joined 
the brokerage firm of J. P. Curry & Co., 
at which time the name was changed to 
the Curry-Linihan Co. This concern 
consisted of the deceased and J. P. 
Curry, and did a general brokerage busi- 
ness in soft and hard winters, spring 
wheat flours and cereals. About a year 
and a half ago Mrs. Linihan died. Mr. 
Linihan is survived by one son, M. G. 
Linihan, Syracuse, N. Y., and three sis- 
ters living in Battle Creek. 

Funeral services were held the after- 
noon of April 12 at his old home, 211 
Upton Avenue, Battle Creek, Mich. 
James P. Curry, the deceased’s partner, 
attended the funeral services. 


GUNSHOT WOUND CAUSES 
DEATH OF RALPH DENIO 


Denver, Coro.—Ralph Denio, former 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., died last week in Pueblo, 
Colo., from wounds received from a rifle 
shot. Mr. Denio was found unconscious 
in a room of a Pueblo hotel several days 
before his death, and the coroner’s jury 
which investigated the case found that 
the wounds had been caused by persons 
unknown to the jurors. 

Mr. Denio was 49 years old and was 
the son of J. W. Denio, prominent grain 
man and financier. He was graduated 
from the University of Colorado and 
was a Mason, an Elk and a member of 
other fraternal orders. He was at one 
time mentioned as a possible candidate 
for the governorship of Wyoming. 

Old business associates from Colorado 
and Wyoming attended the funeral serv- 
ices, which were held in Longmont last 
week. Among those present were J. K. 
Mullen, Oscar L. Malo and R. W. Kelly, 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, Colo., H. E. Johnson, of the 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., and 
W. J. Monaghan, Omaha manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 











MOVEMENTS OF GRAIN AND 
FLOUR IN EAST DISCUSSED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, as chairman of the grain and 
grain products committee of the Region- 
al Railway Advisory Board which met 
here last week, presented a report on 
prospective grain and flour movements 
in Pennsylvania and New York. 

Mr. Anderson declared that it was un- 
likely that there would be any important 
change in the amount of shipments dur- 
ing the next quarter, compared with the 
same period last year, and that the car 
requirements would be about unchanged. 

The annual production of wheat in 
Pennsylvania was given as 28,198,905 





bus, the movement by rail being 14,000,- 
000. The amount to be moved by rail, 
April-June this year, was given as 2,- 
000,000. It was estimated that 1,100,000 
bbls flour were shipped outside the state, 
and 230,000 tons millfeed. 

Mr. Anderson said that there were ap- 
proximately 3,000 cars grain and grain 
products shipped from New York pro- 
ducing points yearly, outside of those 
handled at Buffalo,—less than 1,000 cars 
quarterly. He said that the committee 
hoped to have data covering Maryland 
and Delaware at a later date. 





CALIFORNIA FEED DEALERS MEET 

San Francisco, Car.—Members of the 
California Hay, Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association held their third annual 
convention here, April 8-9. Sessions 








AN economic ideal would pro- 
vide for the punishment of 
any industry which, by its own 
acts, failed to contribute its share 
to the prosperity ef the whole. 
In such a state, millers and oth- 
ers would have to make choice 
between going to their trade con- 
ferences or going to jail. 


& 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERA.- 
TION SILVER JUBILEE, 
CHICAGO, MAY 19-20 








were devoted principally to discussions 
of trade procedure, credits, business re- 
lationship between dealer and consumer, 
and standardization of trade form. The 
organization has a membership of 300. 





LARGE INCREASE SHOWN IN 
CHINA’S FLOUR PURCHASES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce finds that the internal po- 
litical disturbances in China did not re- 
tard the expansion of foreign trade dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1926. Pur- 
chases of flour increased more than 100 
per cent. While practically 75 per cent 
of the flour was received at ports north 
of the Yangtze River, Canton not only 
increased its imports 26 per cent, but 
took two and one half times as much as 
Shanghai. 


OHIO MILLERS ANNOUNCE 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Totevo, Oxnto.— Announcement has 
been made that headquarters for the an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association will be at the Neil House, 
Columbus. The fellowship dinner will 
be held at 6:30 p.m. on April 20, and 
the speaker will be Dr. S. K. Mahon, To- 
ledo. 








10 PER CENT RICE FLOUR IN 
SPANISH BREAD IS ALLOWED 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A royal Spanish 
decree, effective March 6, authorizes the 
employment of 10 per cent rice flour in 
the manufacture of bread, in the region 
of Valencia, the Department of Com- 
merce has been advised by the United 
States commercial attaché at Madrid. 
The object is to encourage the use of 
rice produced in the Valencia region. 
Manufacturers and consumers have the 
right to take advantage or not of this 
permission. ‘This decree is of the same 
character as one which for some years 
has permitted the Galician provinces to 
mix corn and wheat flour in the same 
proportions as these above indicated, for 
the purpose of encouraging the growing 
of corn in the Galician provinces. 





OPERATES UNDER FORMER NAME 

The Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, which recently purchased the 
plant of the Wellington (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., will continue to operate 
that mill under its former name, retain- 
ing all of its brands. 
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A. L. GOETZMANN WILL 
MANAGE ZENITH MILL 


Oldest Kansas City Milling Company Passes 
Into Control of W. J. Jennison Co., in 
Association With Mr. Goetzmann 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Controlling inter- 
est in the Zenith Milling Co., Kansas 
City’s oldest established milling enter- 
prise, was last week purchased by the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, in asso- 
ciation with A. L. Goetzmann, until re- 
cently engaged in the grain trade at 
Minneapolis. Louis S. Mohr, president 
of the Zenith company, retains a minor- 
ity stock interest and will be associated 
with the new management in an advisory 
capacity. His son, Paul M. Mohr, will 
also continue temporarily with the com- 
pany. The capacity of the mill is 1,000 
bbls per day. 

Mr. Goetzmann, who will be active 
manager of the business, has arrived in 
Kansas City and will be joined later by 
his family. 

The business of the Zenith company 
will be carried on without interruption 
due to change of ownership. The com- 
pany has an old-established domestic 
trade in its products, and has for 30 
years or more been one of the most ac- 
tive exporting mills of its size in the 
Southwest. 

Louis S. Mohr, who, by disposition of 
controlling interest in the Zenith prop- 
erty, retires from active milling, is Kan- 
sas City’s sole remaining miller of pio- 
neer days. He came to Kansas City in 
the late seventies, and in 1879, in asso- 
ciation with Lewis M. Miller and Charles 
A. Young, built a 400-bbl mill in what 
now is a part of the East Bottoms in- 
dustrial district. The mill prospered 
from the beginning, and, with all the 
changes in milling, never has ceased to 
jog along comfortably with a satisfac- 
tory business and record of earnings. 
About 20 years after establishment of 
the business, the capacity of the plant 
was increased to 1,000 bbls. 

For the past 10 years Mr. Mohr’s son 
has been associated with him in the man- 
agement. Mr. Mohr, Sr., has other 
business interests, sufficient, in connection 
with a large suburban farm, to keep him 
occupied following his retirement from 
active management of the mill. 

W. G. Gooding and his associates of 
the W. J. Jennison Co.s and Mr. Goetz- 
mann, all are sufficiently well known 
among millers and in the flour trade to 
require no introduction in connection 
with extension of their interests to the 
Southwest. 





BAHIA AS A MARKET 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Bahia, a Brazil- 
ian city with 320,000 inhabitants, receiv- 
ing $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 worth of 
imports yearly, offers possibilities for 
the sale of Pacific Coast products, pro- 
vided direct and regular shipping facili- 
ties are available, the Department of 
Commerce is advised, All flour now im- 
ported is from the United States, while 
the home milled product is made from 
Argentine grain. 

To break into the import flour market 
there requires a live representative, with 
authority to grant credit from 60 to 120 
days, it is declared. Competition is keen, 
and many American mills are represent- 
ed. New York and New Orleans are 
the leading ports of shipment, regular 


service being available from there only. 





CALIFORNIA ELEVATOR FIRE 

San Francisco, Cat.—The warehouse 
and elevator of the Islais Grain Terminal 
Corporation, Third and Arthur streets, 
San Francisco, burned last week, caus- 
ing damage estimated at $730,000. Thou- 
sands of sacks of grain were burned or 
ruined by water. Much machinery was 
destroyed. The property is owned by 
the state, but is operated under lease to 
a group composed of E. C. Horst, E. L. 
Ayers, C. B. Westrope and the Kerr-Gif- 
ford Co. 





HINDU ADDRESSES MILLERS 
Burrato, N. Y.—A philosophical and 
poetical address on oriental milling by 
Swami Yogananda, Hindu lecturer, was 
the principal feature of the regular week- 
ly meeting and luncheon of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club last week. 
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ARTHUR W. CUTTEN IS 
WITNESS AT HEARING 


Grain Trader Offers Suggestions Before 
Legislative Investigation Committee for 
Board of Trade Changes 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At the hearing of the 
Illinois legislative investigation commit- 
tee on April 8, Arthur W. Cutten, grain 
trader, was a witness. He testified as to 
certain conditions that existed in 1922, 
and also offered several suggestions for 
changes in the rules and procedure of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Mr. Cutten, known as the grain king 
of America, described himself as a dirt 
farmer and cash trader. In a statement 
he declared that the Board of Trade 
order in May, 1922, when an emergency 
was claimed, permitted delivery of 
wheat in cars. . 

It was reported, he said, that grain 
warehouses in the Chicago area were filled 
to capacity, and the board, to relieve 
the situation, declared grain in cars to 
be a valid tender. 

Mr. Cutten claimed that warehouses 
were receiving other grains than wheat 
at that time, and in answer to a ques- 
tion by Attorney Goldstein as to what 
caused this discrimination against wheat, 
his answer was that the elevator com- 
panies controlled both public and_pri- 
vate elevators, and they were able to 
manipulate for their own advantage. 
Mr. Cutten testified that this order had 


caused wheat to drop 30c bu in 12 days, ° 


causing hardships and financial loss to 
himself. There was no place to store 
wheat, he stated; it was almost impossi- 
ble to get insurance on it, and demur- 
rage charges were $5 a day per car. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT ASKED 


His suggestions for bettering condi- 
tions were the recommending of the ap- 
pointment of a special committee, includ- 
ing bankers, to devise changes in rules 
that will divorce private grain mer- 
chants from all control over or partici- 
pation in the warehousing of grain. He 
discussed contracts and ethics which 
formerly permitted no off grades to be 
deliverable. 

Present rules permit 16 grades of 
wheat deliverable, 6 of which are at dis- 
counts ranging from 2c to 6c bu. Low 
inferior grades of corn for which the 
country shippers receive only the mini- 
mum prices should not be kiln dried and 
delivered on a regular contract in the 
pit just because it has been artificially 
treated so as to carry ostensibly a mar- 
ket grade. Its keeping qualities are 
always endangered when mixed with 
corn not so treated, and mealy and 
floury when handled in the usual proc- 
esses of elevation. The farmer only re- 
ceives the price that this quality of corn 
will bring in the open market, he said, 
and the discounts are tremendous. The 
elevator operator then subjects it to heat 
and, although still undesirable in usual 
channels of trade, it is forced into public 
storage for delivery to the public on 
pit contracts. Remaining there indefi- 
nitely, it deters the buyers of these fu- 
ture contracts from taking delivery for 
merchandising purposes. It is thus re- 
tained for the sole purpose of earning 
storage, and acts as a dead weight on 
the market and values, he claimed, and 
throws a suspicion on the entire stock. 


EQUITABLE RULES 


During recent years, he said, and by 
degrees, future delivery contracts have 
been effected by maladroit changes in 
exchange rules to such an extent as to 
throw the advantages unequally and un- 
fairly in favor of the seller. Confine the 
application of the default rule to those 
who actually strive to uphold the le- 
gality of their contract and make deliv- 
ery, Mr. Cutten suggested, but fail to 
do so for reasons over which they have 
no control. It should be made effective 
for sellers who deliberately default as 
the easiest and cheapest form of settle- 
ment. How can the Board of Trade of 
Chicago truly continue to be the world’s 
greatest equalizer of values, if its rules 
are not equitable but favor a sellers’ 
market, he asked. He recommended that 
the public and producers and member- 
ship at large have an equal opportunity 
by first doing away with the grain ele- 
vator monopoly, declaring it had de- 
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stroyed competition by unlawful and un- 
fair tactics. Its hedges are always hang- 
ing over the market, with both public 
and private elevators glutted with grain, 
solely to acquire the profit that comes 
from a forced carrying charge, he 
claimed. Mr. Cutten was the only wit- 
ness at this session. 

John Bunnell, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in replying to the 
testimony of Mr. Cutten on April 8 as- 
serted that the board’s system of han- 
dling grain, perfected over a long period 
of years, was fair and economical, and 
assured the least possible spread be- 
tween the prices received by the farm- 
ers and those paid by the millers. Mr. 
Bunnell forecast that amendments to the 
grain act would be introduced at Spring- 
field to deal with the situation in regard 
to warehousing. It is unfortunate, Mr. 
Bunnell said, that the Board of Trade 





Death of Felix O’Melia 
ELIX O’MELIA, St. Louis, 
Mich., died of pneumonia, on 

April 1, after a week’s illness. 

He had been in poor health for 


several months, and had just 
returned from an extended trip 


through the southern United 
States. 
Mr. O’Melia was born in 


Flesherton, Ont., Dec. 29, 1863. 
He went to Michigan at the 
age of 19 as an apprentice mill- 
er, settling in Shepherd. While 
with the Shepherd Milling Co. 
he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of head miller. He was 
married June 18, 1892, to Miss 
Bessie Stebbins, of St. Louis, 
and shortly afterward became 
the St. Louis Milling Co.’s head 
miller. In 1909 he purchased 
the St. Louis Milling Co. from 
Fred C. Henry and established 
the St. Louis Roller Mills. For 
the past two years his son, 
Francis, has been associated 
with him in the business. 

Mr. O’Melia was a stockhold- 
er and member of the board of 
| directors of the Commercial 
Savings Bank of St. Louis, one 
of the owners of the Park Hotel 
Sanatorium and of the St. 
Louis Foundry Co. He was a 
member of the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association and a 
member of the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Michigan Bean 
Jobbers’ Association; also a 
fourth degree member of the 
Saginaw Council of the Knights 
of Columbus. He is survived 
by his wife, a daughter, Mrs. 
| Daniel J. Horigan, of Detroit, 
and a son, Francis, of St. Louis. 











still suffers from the odium it endured 
in the days of the bucketshop. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were expended to 
rid the board of any taint in that re- 
spect. The general plane of ethics on 
the board, as indeed it is in all busi- 
ness, is higher than 30 years ago. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
MAKE CONVENTION PLANS 


Denver, Coro.—Plans for the annual 
convention of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers’ Association, to be held here at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, April 25-27, are 
fast taking shape. One of the chief 
speakers at the meeting will be Henry 
Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association. The convention will open 
with registration on April 25, and busi- 
ness probably will be begun the next day, 
when a session will also be held at night, 
so that the small baker who does his own 
baking may have an opportunity of at- 
tending. Two sessions will be held on 
April 27, a ball bringing the convention 
to a close that night. A golf tourna- 
ment is also being planned. Everything 
points to a good attendance and most 
successful convention, according to Ar- 
thur Weiss, president of the organiza- 
tion, and E. Roger Jones, secretary. 

B. F. Stapleton, mayor of Denver, will 
deliver the address of welcome on the 
opening day. S. Loeb, pure food com- 
missioner, will speak on “The State Pure 
Food Department.” “Fuel for the Bake- 
shop” will be considered by C. E. Muehl- 
berg, of the Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado. On April 27, George A. Collins, 
commissioner of public health, Denver, 
and M. H. Alexander, chief factory in- 
spector, will be among the speakers. 
Miss Jean K. Rich, of the department 
of nutrition of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, will speak on “Edu- 
cating the Consumer.” Russell W. Var- 
ney, of the sales promotion department 
of The Fleischmann Co., New York, will 
discuss “Bakery Merchandising.” 








DEATH OF LOUIS J. COHEN 

Louis J. Cohen, of Dubuque, Iowa rep- 
resentative of the Northwestern Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, died suddenly, April 7, 
of heart failure. Mr. Cohen, who was 
only 45 years of age, was a little over- 
weight, and had complained for some 
time of high blood pressure, but his con- 
dition was not regarded as serious. He 
had just climbed two flights of stairs at 
his home when he was stricken, and ex- 
pired almost immediately. The funeral 
was held at Minneapolis on April 10. 
Mr. Cohen was well known throughout 
eastern Iowa and western Illinois. His 
kindly disposition and genial nature 
made him a welcome visitor and a gen- 
eral favorite in the trade. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, parents, three sis- 
ters and two brothers. 





TENNESSEE MILL CHANGES HANDS 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The Sykes Milling 
Co., Cleveland, Tenn., has been pur- 
chased by Theodore Stivers and asso- 
ciates, and will be operated as the Theo- 
dore Stivers Milling Co., with Mr. Stiv- 
ers as president and general manager. 
W. P. Sykes, who has operated the plant 
30 years, will devote his time to farm- 
ing. Mr. Stivers has been in the mill- 
ing business ten years, having been sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Cleveland 
(Tenn.) Milling Co. 





FIRM CHANGE ANNOUNCED 

Elmer Sponsler, Carbondale, Ill., who 
has been engaged in the flour, feed and 
seed business, both as a jobber and in 
a retail way, recently sold out to D. P. 
Young & Co.,,and D. P. Young will 
manage the joUbing end of the business 
in addition to continuing to operate as 
a flour broker and direct mill represen- 
tative in southern Illinois and adjacent 
territory. This business has been oper- 
ated by Mr. Sponsler and his son for 
about 25 years. 





TO VISIT IN ITALY 
Ralph Nevy, general manager of the 
Cumberland (Md.) Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
left on April 3 for a five months’ trip 
to Italy. He was accompanied by his 
wife and two children. They sailed on 
the Conte Rosso. 
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GERMANY INCREASES 
FLOUR IMPORT DUTY 


Rate on Canadian Is Raised to 12.50 Marks 
Per 100 Kilos—American Duty 
Is 11.50. 


Lonvon, Enc., April 12.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The German duty on flour from 
America and other countries coming un- 
der the Franco-German treaty has been 
increased to 11.50 marks per 100 kilos, 
effective April 11. The Canadian duty 
is 12.50. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 
* 7 

Wasuinotron, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce now states that the new 
German tariff on flour, instead of still 
being in a Reichstag committee, became 
effective April 1. Effective on that date 
the German duty on flour imported from 
countries not enjoying most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, including Canada, but 
not the United States, is increased from 
10 to 12.50 marks per 100 kilos, accord- 
ing to cablegrams from Douglas Miller, 
assistant commercial attaché at Berlin, 
to the Department of Commerce. Flour 
shipped from foreign ports by April 1 
or after March 31, but under a contract 
of sale consummated prior to April 1, 
is exempted from this increase. 

By virtue of most-favored-nation 
treatment, flour from the United States 
continues to enjoy the rate of 10 marks 
per 100 kilos provided in the provisional 
commercial agreement between Germany 
and France, effective until May 21 of 
this year, unless earlier amended. By a 
proposed amendment to this agreement 
the rate on flour from most-favored-na- 
tion countries would be increased to 11.50 
marks per 100 kilos, to become effective 
on April 11. 

“Announcement will be made as soon 
as advices are received to the effect 
that this modification has been definitely 
agreed to,” the cable states. 


MAPL-FLAKE CO. ACQUIRED 
BY RALSTON PURINA CO. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 12.—(Special 
Telegram )—The cereal department of the 
Ralston Purina Co. has been enlarged 
through purchase of the factories, 
brands and trademarks of the Mapl- 
Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich., an ac- 
tive and growing concern manufacturing 
a large number of well-known brands of 
corn flakes, wheat flakes and similar 
products. 

Purchase of the Mapl-Flake interests 
gives the company three large, well- 
equipped factories, making it a big fac- 
tor in the cereal business. This com- 
pletes a chain of feed and cereal plants 
in St. Louis, East St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Battle Creek, Buffalo, Nash- 
ville, Fort Worth and Woodstock, Ont. 
The company also owns and operates the 
Ry Krisp Co., Minneapolis. The pur- 
chaser took immediate charge of the 
Mapl-Flake Co. The transaction was 
handled by William H. Danforth, presi- 
dent, who 32 years ago founded the 
Ralston Purina Co. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








PURITY OBTAINS SITE FOR 
KANSAS CITY CAKE BAKERY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Grennan Bak- 
eries, Inc., a subsidiary of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, last week pur- 
chased a site for a cake bakery in Kan- 
sas City. Almost the entire plot, which 
has a frontage of 171 feet, will be cov- 
ered by the new plant, which will be 
two stories in height at one end and one 
at the other, owing to a difference in 
grade. A mezzanine floor will provide 
office space. 

The new bakery will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 40,000 cakes, but present plans 
of operation only allow for an output of 
about 20,000. The Purity company now 
does its cake baking in another of its 
local plants, where approximately 30 per 
cent of the total space has been devoted 
to this end of the business. 

The building will contain some 30,000 
square feet of floor space, and construc- 
tion work will be started April 25. It 
is announced that A. H. Frost will man- 
age the new bakery. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market is in a rather chaotic 
condition. ‘The trade, generally speak- 
ing, is largely overbought, and apparent- 
ly is more desirous of canceling old con- 
tracts than of entering into new ones at 
this time. This applies to small bakers 
and jobbers. The larger buyers are in 
better shape. 

Cancellations Sought. — Millers are 
daily receiving a perfect flood of re- 
quests for cancellations. Where the buy- 
ers are willing to pay the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the present 
market, millers are acceding to these re- 
quests, but there are numberless small 
buyers who speculated too heavily and 
are now seeking to get from under with- 
out paying the penalty. To the latters’ 
requests, millers are turning a deaf ear, 
and will insist upon completion of con- 
tracts or payment of damages. 

Chain store competition is said to be 
cutting deeply into the business of old- 
established jobbers throughout the East. 
Chain store organizations usually buy 
from day to day and, on account of the 
big decline in the market, are able to 
name prices on family flour which job- 
bers, who contracted some time ago, can- 
not possibly meet. This is an unfortu- 
nate situation, and is causing millers 
some concern, especially since some of 
these old customers are asking cancella- 
tion of contracts, but willing to pay 
market difference and carrying charges 
to date. It is just another illustration 
of changing trade conditions. 

Demand for Clears.—Clears are not 
moving as freely as heretofore, though 
most mills still have orders on hand and 
have not as yet been forced to sacrifice 
prices. Until quite recently, top clears 
have held close to patent prices. In fact, 
one Minneapolis mill a few weeks ago 
sold second patent and first clear to a 
customer at the same price, for ship- 
ment in the same car. 

Asking prices on second clear depend 
largely on how badly a mill wants to 
sell. Those that are sold ahead (and 
some are sold ahead for April and part 
of May) are holding their quotations un- 
changed, while others, who have some to 
move, are shading prices. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb April 12 Year ago 

GOBIO cs ccccccccecss $7.50@7.70 $9.00@9.30 
Standard patent ..... 7.10@7.30 8.60@8.95 
Second patent ....... 6.85@7.00 8.30@8.45 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.30@6.60 7.30@7.60 


First clear, jute* .... 6.05@6.15 


6 
Second clear, jute*... 3.85@4.90 4.20 
Whole wheat ........ 6.50@6.70 7.65 
Graham, standard ... 6.25@6.45 7.45 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


The production of durum products is 
in excess of current sales. In other 
words, mill bookings are steadily de- 
creasing, so that if demand does not pick 
up before long, curtailment in mill oper- 
ations may be looked for. 

Macaroni manufacturers do not show 
any disposition to anticipate their sum- 
mer needs. They are ordering out old 
bookings as needed, and place fresh 
orders only when actually forced to do 
so. They report the demand for their 
products as very unsatisfactory in the 
main, with prices still out of line with 
what they have to pay for semolinas. 
Many factories are running less than 
half time. 

Durum receipts are light, with the 
spread in premiums between top and bot- 
tom grades gradually narrowing. No. 2 
semolina is quoted nominally at 4c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard 
semolina, 4144c; No. 3 semolina and du- 
rum fancy patent, 4@4c; special grade, 


* April 


4c. The latter probably would be shad- 
ed %c if necessary to effect sales. 

In the week ending April 9, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 36,690 
bbls durum products, compared with 41,- 
032 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation April 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Agrih 8-8 .cccece 460,800 183,164 40 
Previous week .. 460,800 200,307 43 
FORT HO .cccece 529,200 179,291 34 
Two years ago... 548,700 155,736 28 
Three years ago. 564,600 203,278 36 
Four years ago.. 561,100 246,735 43 
Five years ago... 546,000 230,110 42 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 572 bbls last week, 588 
in the previous week, 1,800 a year ago, 
and 1,600 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 8-8 .ccceve 334,500 169,686 51 
Previous week .. 428,400 197,812 46 
BOOP BHO ccceses 424,890 223,761 53 
Two years ago... 433,890 192,255 44 
Three years ago. 426,690 227,210 53 
Four years ago... 380,100 176,531 46 
Five years ago... 411,990 162,995 39 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Mch. 12 72 73,500 192,141 221,060 2,418 913 
Mch, 19 72 73,500 195,206 210,126 4,361 5,545 
Mch. 26 72 73,500 210,313 218,762 2,294 3,248 
April 2 70 71,400 197,812 203,055 2,830 1,401 
9 55 55,750 169,686 166,747 1,655 ... 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
April 9, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 
-—Output——, -—Exports—. 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1986-26 


Minneapolis ... 7,099 8,324 75 
Gh. POM vccave 363 365 21 
Dul.-Superior . 582 688 — eee 
Pee 6,687 7,832 94 64 


GOOD ADVICE TO FARMERS 


Will Rogers, the comedian, who spoke 
in a Minneapolis theater April 9, sug- 
gested that if the farmers would only 
trade their speedometers for alarm 
clocks there would be less talk of farm 
relief legislation. 

MERCHANT MARINE OfFICIALS HERE 

The Minneapolis Traffic Club on April 
14 will entertain at luncheon officials of 
several steamship companies affiliated 
with the United States Shipping Board. 
E. A. Seidl, vice president of the Con- 
solidated Navigation Co.,; Baltimore, the 
speaker, will discuss the American mer- 
chant marine. Among the visitors ex- 
pected are David A. Burke, New York, 
manager United States Lines; A. J. 
Mouris, New York, American Merchant 
Lines; I. H. Payne, New York, vice 
president American-France Lines; F. M. 
Barr, Washington, inland offices division 





Fleet Corporation; P. E. McIntyre, Chi- 
cago, general western traffic manager 
American Diamond Lines. 


FEED WAREHOUSE LEASED 


L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, 
and of the Reliance Feed Co., Minne- 
apolis, has concluded negotiations for 
the lease of a warehouse in Minneapolis, 
with approximately 40,000 square feet of 
floor space. He will take possession of 
the property May 1. This warehouse 
will enable the two companies to com- 
pete for split-car business, and add ma- 
terially to their facilities for serving the 
trade. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Milling 
Co., Bowdle, S. D., has closed its mill 
for an indefinite period. 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation held its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Nicollet Hotel, April 7. 

Frank J. Allen, general manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
returned April 8 from a month’s trip to 
Cuba. 

Harold R. Ward, general sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is visiting with his family 
at Atlantic City. 

The Western Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa, April 27-28. 

W. H. O’Keefe, sales manager for the 
International Milling Co., attended the 
southern bakers’ convention at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., last week. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president of the 
International Milling Co., will sail from 
New York, April 13, for a trip abroad, 
accompanied by his son. 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, an- 
nounces that it has taken the agency for 
the full line of Tyler bolting wires, and 
will carry ample stocks of all sizes. 

E. J. Hoagland, until recently with 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. at Johns- 
town, Pa., is now with the St. Paul 
Milling Co., as a district sales manager. 

T. E. Hier, Springfield, is reported to 
have bought the mill at Morgan, Minn., 
and will place it in operation as soon 
as needed improvements have been made. 

The Rapinwax Paper Co., manufactur- 
er of waxed paper, St. Paul, has em- 
ployed N. A. Otis, of Omaha, to repre- 
sent it in Iowa, calling on the baking 
trade. 

The Southern Minnesota Mills will 
meet in Minneapolis on the morning of 
April 14, and in the afternoon there will 
be a general meeting of the Northwest 
Spring Wheat Millers’ Club. 

C. C. Bovey, director of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., has gone to Pinehurst, 
N. C., for the Easter holidays, while 
F. G. Atkinson, of the same company, 
and his family are in New Orleans. 

J. J. Johnson, whose mill at Tecum- 
seh, Neb., burned some months ago, has 
purchased the mill at Granite Falls, 
Minn., formerly operated by Andrew 
Rogen. The plant has a capacity of 50 
bbls. 

Harry R. Shepardson, manager of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., is a member of 
the Minneapolis delegation which will 
attend the international Rotary conven- 
tion at Ostend, Belgium, in June. He ex- 
pects to sail from New York, May 26, 
on the Carmania. 

J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned last week from Battle Creek, 
Mich., where he spent some time in a 
sanitarium. He was taken ill while on 
a visit to his daughter in New York and 
was forced to go to Battle Creek for 
treatment. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., who 
is in the East, writes that he was im- 
pressed with the feeling of optimism 
which prevailed among the members of 
the trade he called on in central states 
territory. They reported business in gen- 
eral as good, or that the future was en- 
couraging. 

Homer Clay, a retired Minneapolis 
operative miller, died at his home here 
last week in his seventy-first year. Mr. 
Clay was a native of Hennepin County, 
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Minnesota, and had lived in Minneapolis 
since he was 17 years old. He worked 
in the Pillsbury mills for 50 years, retir- 
ing two years ago. His widow and three 
sons survive him. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for flour was draggy last 
week, and few sales were made. Small 
lots were the rule. The steadiness of 
the wheat market tends to keep buyers 
from booking beyond their immediate 
needs. Shipping orders on old contracts 
are slow, and little interest is manifest 
in lake-and-rail business, although boats 
will be moving in a short time. Firm- 
ness in wheat caused an advance of 10c 
in patents, later lost on reversal in form. 

Macaroni manufacturers bought a lit- 
tle semolina, but the volume was not up 
to what mills believe should be the de- 
mand. Macaroni dealers report slow 
business. The wheat market is firmer 
and receipts light, and it is hoped the 
advent of lake navigation may bring a 
change in the market situation. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

I”. Pees eeereerecr. ft 5,35 14 
Previous week ............ 12,565 34 
WT EE Gabte eee ectcences 14,055 38 
TWO FORTS GOS. .cccccccsss 3,100 8 


Quotations, April 9, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
First patent ......... $7.20@7.45 $8.95@9.20 
Second patent ....... 6.85@7.20 8.60@8.95 
First clear, jute ..... 6.40@6.65 7.00@7.25 
Second clear, jute.... 5.45@5.70 6.00@6.25 


NOTES 
Railroads are beginning to move flour 
and feed in from interior mills for lake 
shipment. 
H. A. Starkey, president of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co., has returned 
from California. 


P. H. Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames Co., 
is at home again after spending several 
weeks in California. 


Wheat shipments to interior mills, 
mostly Minneapolis, have been active 
during the past week, most of them be- 
ing durum. During the winter the hold- 
ings of winter wheat have been steadily 
reduced, but there are still about 1,000,- 
000 bus here. 

F. G. Carison. 


GREAT FALLS 


Although flour prices are still low, 
there is a decidedly better feeling on 
the part of the trade, especially notice- 
able in the interior, where flour stocks 
are not heavy. Country merchants are 
ordering out flour on old contracts, which 
leave the field open for new business. 
Quotations, April 9: first patent $7.60 
bbl, standard patent $7.50, first clear 
$6.45, and second clear $4.15. 


NOTES 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
directors of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. was held at the company’s offices at 
Great Falls last week. 


Joseph McLellan, representative of the 
Royal Milling Co. in southeastern Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, spent several days 
last week visiting the company’s general 
office. 


The Montana Flour Mills Co. is call- 
ing for bids for the construction of 200,- 
000 bus additional concrete tank wheat 
storage to be constructed at its Great 
Falls plant. The completion of this will 
bring the wheat storage facilities at that 
point above 500,000 bus. This construc- 
tion is but the first unit of a total pro- 
gram of 600,000 bus. The two additional 
units of 200,000 bus each will be built 
at its other plants. 


The Gold Medal Flour Co., a $50,000 
corporation, last week filed articles of 
incorporation here. The company is in- 
corporated under the laws of Minnesota 
and engages in the manufacture and 
sale of flour and grain and cereal prod- 
ucts. Capital stock is listed at $100 par. 
James Ford Bell, Franklin M. Crosby, 
D. D. Davis, John H. Mulliken and H. 
R. McLaughlin, all of Minneapolis, are 
listed as directors and incorporators. 
The company, according to the annual 
statement, has a total of $20,000 invested 
in Montana. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Millers report that demand for flour, 
both for the domestic and the export 
trade, is light, although a fair number 
of orders for small quantities are being 
received regularly so that total sales are 
probably up to the average for this 
time of year. 

Opinion on Outlook Differs.—While 
most members of the trade seem to think 
that business will remain light for a few 
weeks, owing to the fact that buyers 
are quiet, since they have a great deal 
of flour bought which they have not yet 
ordered out or else because they expect 
a lower wheat market, some are more 
optimistic. The latter state that they 
believe that the low point in sales has 
been passed, and that the coming weeks 
will see an increase in new business, al- 
though they admit that there may be 
a number of cancellations made by those 
who have overbought. 

Bakery Trade.—No large bakers were 
reported to have made purchases last 
week, most of the business coming from 
the small operators, who were buying 
just enough to cover their immediate 
needs. One mill was believed to be fig- 
uring with a large concern in the East 
for a fair-sized lot. 

Shipping Directions—A number of 
mills report that flour is being ordered 
out sufficiently well to permit of their 
running almost to capacity. Although, 
in isolated cases, complaints are received 
that directions are slow, production fig- 
ures show that mills in Kansas City are 
running at considerably above the aver- 
age for this time of year. With an out- 
put of over 75 per cent of capacity, it 
is hard to believe that ordering out is 
particularly slow. 

Export Business.—Routine business is 
generally reported in the export market. 
Some flour was sold to the United King- 
dom last week, millers reporting letters 
from their agents saying that English 
bakers were having some difficulty with 
the present toughness of Canadian flour. 
Exporters think that a lower wheat mar- 
ket is awaited abroad, and are of the 
opinion that an upturn in wheat would 
bring a fair volume of foreign trade. 

Prices.—Quotations, April 9, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7@7.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70@6.90; 
straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, $5.10@ 


5.40; second clear, $4.40@4.60; low 
grade, $3.85@4.30. 
Production.—The first table below 


shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

3 MP eeeee 357,060 225,222 63 
Previous week .. 357,060 222,703 62 
TORE Be. x cxies 360,960 177,333 49 
Two years ago... 367,710 176,880 47 
Five-year average (same week).... 51 
Ten-year average (same week).... 53 

KANSAS CITY 
ABO BB cccccuss 175,500 138,726 78 
Previous week .. 175,500 133,695 76 
FORP ABO cooccae 151,500 74,541 49 
Two years ago... 148,500 91,585 61 
Five-year average (same week).... 59 
Ten-year average (same week).... 61 
WICHITA 
AGP DS cn vusuia 62,400 43,497 69 
Previous week .. 62,400 43,049 69 
See WE caeeces 62,400 29,853 47 
Two years ago... 65,700 25,817 36 
ST. JOSEPH 

eM ee 47,400 36,852 77 
Previous week .. 47,400 30,589 64 
bo ot) aA 47,400 24,651 52 
Two years ago... 47,400 22,793 48 








SALINA 
Bee BO cccesce 37,800 24,140 63 
Previous week . 37,800 20,371 53 
Year ago ....... 45,000 21,709 48 
Two years ago... 46,200 17,823 39 
ATCHISON 
DOE Bee siiexeus 29,700 24,119 81 
Previous week .. 29,700 24,093 81 
FORE BHO .ccnecs 29,400 23,288 79 
OMAHA 
April 3-9 ....... 27,300 20,079 73 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,910 72 
Year AGO ..<..+- 27,300 20,130 73 
Two years ago... 27,300 17,868 63 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


RE SE. 5 eink HE 4b dk OWS a OE a8 oe 0649 0% 46 
OE WEE ig 6.05 004-48 4 NS-0.6.034460400% 37 
ED WEN CHAACS 6 065 650045 005-4048 0 8'Se 30 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair, and 52 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all re- 
porting mills, outside of Kansas City, 
were 18,629 bbls last week, 21,225 in the 
previous week, 5,938 a year ago and 
19,368 two years ago. 


NEW CROP EXPORT BIDS 


Kansas City exporters of grain were 
last week offered new wheat for July 
shipment from Texas at basis of 7c over 
Chicago July, delivered at gulf. The of- 
fers were not regarded as attractive, and 
there was no trading on this basis, 
which is considered purely speculative. 
The present  gulf-for-export price, 
prompt shipment from the country, is 
10c over Chicago May for No. 1 hard, 
delivered at port. 


MORE STORAGE FOR MORROW-KIDDER 

The Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Car- 
thage, Mo., has let contracts for the con- 
struction of a 95,000-bu addition to its 
grain storage facilities. Work was 
scheduled to commence on the building 
this week, and it is hoped that it will 
be completed by July 1. The addition 
will be of concrete construction, and the 
old frame elevator will be heightened to 
compare with the new structure. The 
present workhouse will be remodeled. It 
is estimated that the total cost of these 
improvements will be about $40,000. The 
Morrow-Kidder Milling Co.’s mill has a 
daily capacity of 500 bbls, and the addi- 
tion will give it grain storage for 125,- 
000 bus. 

NOTES 

O. A. Church, sales manager for the 
Monarch Milling Co., is on a business 
trip in the central states. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., recently visited 
Omaha on business. 

M. Lee Marshall, president of the 
Bakeries Service Corporation, New 
York, was in Kansas City last week. 

W. R. Johnson, of the G. S. Johnson 
Co., flour, Davenport, Iowa, visited the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. last week. 

C. E. Shepard, Ohio representative of 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
visited his parents in Kansas City last 
week. 

A. J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, was in Kansas City last week on 
his way home from a six weeks’ vacation 
in California. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., left late 
last week for a fortnight’s business trip 
in the Southeast. 

Isadore Sheinbart, of the Sheinbart 
Flour Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was 
in Kansas City last week visiting the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. which his 
firm represents. He will sail, May 14, 
for a three months’ trip to Europe. 


The Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
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City, has arranged with W. C. Waite, 
Roanoke, Va., to represent it in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Mr. Waite 
formerly was connected with the Marion 
(Ohio) National Mill Co. 

R. D. Lytle, secretary of the North 
Pacific Coast Millers’ Association, Ta- 
coma, was in Kansas City last week in 
connection with the inquiry into the 
freight rate structure of the entire West, 
which is to commence at Dallas, Texas, 
on May 9. 

J. D. Campbell, formerly of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has been 
appointed district sales manager in 
charge of eastern sales for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. P. D. Hays, of the 
Larabee company, has been placed in 
charge of sales in the central states. 


HUTCHINSON 


Domestic flour business continued light 
last week, but a fair amount of export 
straights was marketed abroad, enabling 
a slight increase in operations. Bids on 
clears from abroad were more attractive 
than for some weeks, but none were sold. 
Domestic bookings were scattered among 
a few car lot buyers. Shipping direc- 
tions were fairly hard to get, but re- 
quests for cancellation were fewer. Quo- 
tations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $7@7.40 bbl; straight, $6.60 
@6.90; first clear, $5.50@5.60. 


NOTES 


Rex V. Payne, secretary of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., is in Muncie, 
Ind., on vacation. 

J. R. Snyder, Fort Scott, Kansas, flour 
broker, visited the William Kelly Milling 
Co., which he represents, last week. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. is 
starting work on a 100,000-bu addition to 
the storage facilities at its Newton plant. 

Wiley T. Hawkins, division sales man- 
ager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., is on a business trip in Arkansas 
and Texas. 

C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., is traveling in 
the southwestern part of the state observ- 
ing crop conditions. 

Bernard Megaffin has resigned as local 
manager of the Farmers’ Commission Co. 
to become head of the grain department 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
effective May 1. 

J. C. Regier, president and manager 
of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and E. H. Enns, of the Enns Milling 
Co., Inman, Kansas, were elected mayors 
of their respective towns last week. 

T. L. Welsh, general manager of the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Welsh, has gone 
south for a vacation. They expect to 
visit Hot Springs and New Orleans. 


NEBRASKA 


There was little activity in the flour 
trade in Omaha territory last week. 
Only a small amount of new business de- 
veloped. Shipping directions came in 
reluctantly. Arrivals of wheat continued 
light, and out shipments were in excess 
of arrivals. Most of the wheat shipped 
out went to mills in the Southwest. 

Leien Leste. 


ATCHISON 


There is not much change in the trend 
of the milling business. Buyers con- 
tinue to trade cautiously in flour. A few 
of the big bakers have covered their re- 
quirements for the next 60 days, but at 
almost impossible prices. Jobbers are 
hesitant buyers. Shipping directions are 
slightly better, but some of the trade 
are still behind on overdue contracts. 
Little export business is reported. 

Flour prices, April 8, in 98-lb cottons, 
Missouri River: hard wheat short patent 
$6.80@7 bbl, straight grade $6.40@6.80, 
first clear $5.10@5.40; soft wheat short 
patent $6.40@6.80, straight grade $6.10 
@6.30, first clear $5.20@5.50. 

NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager of the 
Blair Milling Co., was in Chicago last 
week. 


M. A. Lehman, general superintendent 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was an Atchison visitor last week, 
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INCREASING THE CONSUMPTION? 
Nebraska has a weakness for 
championship contests, and _ the 
latest should be welcomed by those 
interested in increasing the con- | 
sumption of bread. Having pro- 
claimed hog calling and chicken 
calling champions, and after ar- 
ranging statewide tournaments to | 
| 





discover who can cram the most 
chewing gum into his mouth, the 
state now announces that it has 
the world’s champion hamburger 
sandwich eater. The record, how- 
ever, is a mere 24 sandwiches, 
compared with the 72 boiled eggs 
that have won the proud title of 
champion egg eater for a Nebras- 
ka youth. It is expected, how- 
ever, that this figure can be bet- 
tered, because a young man from 
Auburn, who has eaten 25 cinna- 
mon rolls at a single sitting, has | 
sent in a challenge to the present 
hamburger champion, and it is be- | 
lieved that the competition will be 
held at an early date. 


| 











inspecting the work on the new Pillsbury 
tanks. 


SALINA 


Demand for flour is much the same as 
it has been for some weeks, with sales 
perhaps slightly slower last week than 
they were in the previous one. Prices 
continue at the level to which they de- 
clined two weeks ago. Quotations, April 
7, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: fancy 
short patent, $7.10@7.50 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.70@6.80. 

NOTES 

Excavation work was started April 8 
for the five concrete tanks that are to be 
added to the storage capacity of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 

H. L. Williamson, of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., who attended the 
southern bakers’ convention at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., will make a two weeks’ trip 
through southern territory before re- 
turning. 


300-BBL NEBRASKA MILL 
BUILDING CONTRACT IS LET 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Muncy, Pa., recently obtained the 
contract for the erection of a 300-bbl 
mill at Wymore, Neb., for the Black 
Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb. 

A feed unit will be built in connection 
with the flour mill, and concrete grain 
storage with a capacity of 100,000 bus 
will also be constructed. The new plant 
will be operated by electricity. 

In addition to the plant at Beatrice, 
the Black Bros. company owns a mill at 
Blue Springs which has been idle for 
some time. It will now be abandoned, 
and if the plan proves economical, part 
of the building may be moved to Wy- 
more to help house the new mill, the ma- 
chinery of which will all be new. 








COLORADO SPRINGS BAKERY 
CONDUCTS COOKING SCHOOL 


The Zim Bread Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., of which Carl Zimmerman is pres- 
ident, recently inaugurated a cooking 
school, which is being conducted by Mrs. 
Zimmerman, who has taken some special 
work along these lines. There are 10 
lectures in the first course, for which 
the initial registration was 68. The lec- 
tures are being given in the model kitch- 
en of the new bakery of the Zim Bread 
Co. Demonstrations feature many things 
besides bread, one of the recent topics 
being “party dainties.’ There is no 
charge, and the baked goods prepared 
are served to the class. 





WINTER GRAINS IN EUROPE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—In Europe, gen- 
erally, cables Dr. G. C. Haas, United 
States agricultural commissioner, Berlin, 
to the Department of Agriculture, “the 
winter grains were making good progress 
during the last week in March. The 
temperature was mild, and moisture suf- 
ficient. Seeding of spring grain was 
proceeding unhindered.” 
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ST. LOUIS 


The flour market underwent very lit- 
tle change last week. Buying is on a 
current basis, and millers expect it to 
remain that way for the balance of the 
crop year, but as stocks are low, with 
the possible exception among some bak- 
ers, it is thought that buying for imme- 
diate requirements will provide a fair- 
ly satisfactory business. Shipping in- 
structions are fair. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Buyers of soft 
wheat flour in the South and Southeast 
are still confining their purchases to im- 
mediate requirements. Business of this 
character is practically unchanged from 
a week ago, and it will likely continue 
on the same basis for the balance of the 
crop year. Prices are holding well in 
line, and shipping instructions are fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—The hard wheat 
flour market is featureless. Some bak- 
ers are finding that flour purchased 
earlier in the season is lasting longer 
than had been anticipated. The estab- 
lishment of the carrying charge has done 
much to get this flour taken out on 
time, and mills report shipping instruc- 
tions as fairly satisfactory, but even 
price concessions do not result.in much 
new business being booked. 

Export Trade—Buyers in Latin 
America continue to take a fair volume 
of flour for immediate requirements, but 
that is about all there is to the export 
trade just now. An occasional lot of 
clears is sold to Europe, but there is no 
strength to this trade. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, in 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis, April 9: soft winter 
short patent $6.20@6.50 bbl, straight 
$5.40@5.80, first clear $5@5.30; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.80, straight 
$5.80@6.25, first clear $5@5.40; spring 
first patent $6.75@7.25, standard patent 
$6.40@6.80, first clear $5.75@6.20. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to ‘The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 3-9 .... 28,300 47 
Previous week - 27,300 45 
( 2: ee Ser 24,800 39 
oe | ere 15,500 24 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BMG GeO cs veecvccavciovese Suee 43 

Previous week ........e0% 44,200 51 

WORE GBO wcccssceces sie . 40,200 46 

Two years ago............ 35,400 41 
NOTES 

Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 


Mills, was out of the city on business 
last week. 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., has returned from a winter 
sojourn in California. 

James V. Crooks, of the Fumigators 
Engineering Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
called at this office last week. 

C. G. Randall, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the H. C. Cole Milling 

o., Chester, Ill., has returned from a 
business trip to Florida. 


William Woods, a Negro porter at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, was given $50 last 
week in commemoration of 50 years of 
service with the exchange. 


Edwin M. Treat, one of the organizers 
and later president of the American 
Credit Indemnity Co., died recently at 
his home in Plainfield, N. J. 

C. W. Carter, former president of the 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office last week en route 
home from a business trip in Arkansas. 


C. E. Shepard, Zanesville, Ohio, a rep- 








resentative of the Plant Flour Mills Co., 
was at the mill’s headquarters last week, 
and went on to Kansas City to visit 
his parents. 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association, meet- 
ing in Belleville on April 5, decided to 
hold the annual convention of the organi- 
zation some time late in May, at a cen- 
tral point in the district served by the 
association. 


The Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill., had a very attractive booth 
at the annual Belleville (Ill.) Food Show 
last week. The Belleville Master Bak- 
ers’ Club also had a booth at the exhibi- 
tion, at which samples of bakery goods 
were given away. 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour trade are prac- 
tically unchanged, except that some re- 
port shipping instructions slower. Fa- 
vorable reports from the winter wheat 
sections are causing buyers to hold off, 
while further delay to preparations for 
new crops, due to too much rain and to 
flood conditions in the lowlands, also 
have a deterrent influence. The only 
quotations changed last week were on 
spring wheat flour, which were slightly 
advanced. Jobbers are having a little 
better movement, but seem determined 
to keep stocks at a minimum and are 
not interested in more than a car at a 
time, with mixed cars supplying some of 
them. 

Flour quotations, April 9, basis 98's, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis: soft winter 
short patent $7.50@8 bbl, standard $6.75 
@7; spring wheat short patent $8.20@ 

8.40, standard $7.60@8.15; hard winter 
oe 9 patent $7.05@7.40, standard $6.70 
@7; western soft patent $6.65@6.75, 
semihard $6.20; blended 95 per cent, 
$6.75@7 

NOTES 
Charles Rippin, secretary of the St. 


Louis Merchants’ Exchange, was here 
recently. 
C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 


Flour Co., has been visiting his father 
at Vincennes, Ind. 

Robert E. Bowen, salesman for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has been 
chosen president of the local post of the 
fT. #. As 

G. A. Collier, market specialist of the 
United States Feed Grain and Hay Mar- 
keting Service, of Washington, was here 
last week. 

GeorGe WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Bakers and other flour buyers last 
week continued to take replacements on 
as small a basis as possible and still 
provide for the regular trade. Stocks 
have been low for some time, but buyers 
show little inclination to order far ahead. 
Trade with Europe was light, with Ca- 
nadian prices still under American quo- 
tations, but exporters say these are 
drawing closer. Flour shipments to 
Europe during the week were very small, 
only four European ports being men- 
tioned in the clearances. They were 
Glasgow, with 3,996 bags, Hamburg 
1,785, Bremen 700, and Liverpool 350. 
Inquiries from Latin America were good, 
and shipments about normal. 

Flour prices, April 7: 


a—Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.45 $6.80 $8.95 
we Wer GORE. wsvcces 7.15 6.60 7.30 
100 per cent...... 6.85 6.25 7.85 
a re Pre 6.70 5.80 7.75 
ie 2. Ree ee 5.65 6.80 
Second clear ..... ores 5.35 5.55 


Semolina, 5\ec Ib. 


A total of 16,802 200-lb bags flour was 


sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended April 7, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 


Latin America, as follows: 
Munson Line: to Havana, 1,550 bags. 
Cuyamel Fruit Co: Tampico, 850; 


Cienfuegos, 675; Vera Cruz, 900. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 300; Panama City, 700; Vera Cruz, 
500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,150; San- 
tiago, 1,200; Kingston, 455; Truxillo, 200; 
Tela, 35; Antofagasta, 1,045; Bahia de 
Caraquez, 100; Guayaquil, 700; Colon, 
400; Puerto Limon, 1,375; Panama City, 
330; Puerto Barrios, 3,247. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended April 7: 

Destination Destination— 
Manzanillo ....1,975 





Antofagasta ...1,045 
Aux Cayes ..... 325 Maracaibo .. . 400 
Bahia de Cara- Matanzas ...... 239 
quez ......... 100 Panama City ...1,030 
Bluefie lds. weer 667 Point-a-Pitre .. 300 
A SEL 700 Port au Prince. 5 
Buenaventura .. 218 Puerto Barrios.5,372 
Caibarien .-.-1,036 Puerto Cabezas. 50 
Cardenas ...... 350 Puerto Cortez... 375 
Ceara-Mirim ... 100 Puerto Limon..1,375 
Cienfuegos .....2,172 Rio de Janeiro.1,000 
CY acne wae a 400 Santiago ......3,404 
Glasgow -2-8,9806 Tampico ....... 850 
Guayaquil seep “wee tdsens 55 
Hamburg sme “WURRED 20% cee 200 
BERVGRE 2 vcescve 6,837 Tumaco ....... 12 
CON scxriavs 1,455 Vera Cruz .....2,150 
8 ae 1,235 


Louisiana rice is said to be gaining a 
foothold in Germany on a fairly large 
scale. That country previously bought 
rice almost entirely from Asia, but be- 
cause of delays in making shipments, 
caused by unrest in China, the local prod- 
uct is being used to a large extent. The 
low grades of rice are given preference 
in the German market. Rice trading in 
the city was quiet, with receipts by mills 
here light. The following figures were 


posted, April 7, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts sacks pockets 
Season to April 7....... 614,458 1,053,634 
Same period, 1926... 801,793 547,345 
Sales 
Season to April 7........ 76,359 406,419 
Same period, 1926....... 72,197 364,907 


NOTES 

Henry Weil, of the Weil Baking Co., 
expects to leave late in April, with his 
wife, for Europe. 

J. B. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., has returned from a short business 
trip in the central part of the state. 

H. S. Redmond, special agent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Texas. 

William Waterman, vice president of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has returned 
from an automobile trip to Morgan City, 
La., calling on jobbing connections, 

M. E. Schultz, of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, stopped 
in New Orleans while on his way to at- 
tend the bakers’ convention at Miami, 
Fla. 

A. J. Palermo, vice president of John 
E. Koerner & Co., Inc., and Horace 
Pitcher, special agent for the Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co.,.recently spent 
several days on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast, calling on the trade. 

I. H. Eskridge, New Orleans manager 
of the Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn., 
has announced that the office of the mill 
in this city will be abandoned April 15. 
The mill intends to distribute its flour 
through a local jobber from Nashville. 
Mr. Eskridge will return to Nashville 
when his office here is closed, and con- 
tinue to work this territory. 

R. A. Suriivan. 
MORE OF THESE WOULD HELP 

In New Orleans a circus fat man was 
recently arrested for obstructing the 
traffic, the patrolman stating that it took 
him 10 minutes to alight from his car. 
In his evidence the fat man testified that 
he had eaten a dozen eggs and two 
loaves of toasted bread for breakfast, 
and for dinner a sack of crawfish and 
five gallons of near beer. The judge 
dismissed the case on the ground’ that 
the fat man’s diet justified him in delay- 
ing traffic when he attempted to get out 
of his machine after eating a combined 
breakfast and dinner. It was suggested 
that the defendant eat toast in order not 
to exceed the 600 lbs which he weighed. 
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BAKERS URGED TO ATTEND 
EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Michael Hoffmann, 
president of the Associated Bakers of 
America, in urging bakers to attend the 
convention and exhibition of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, to be held at the 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 
May 16-21, said: 

“The New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers has dem- 
onstrated many times in the past its abil- 
ity to arrange exhibitions, and has fully 
satisfied those who had come from a 
great distance to attend them. 

“From our experience with the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America convention, 
held in St. Louis last year, we know the 
great amount of time and effort, as well 
as financial sacrifices, that are necessary 
to make these conventions and exhibi- 
tions a success. Therefore, they should 
have the full support of every baker. 
The success of previous conventions 
should inspire all bakers to attend this 
convention, and show their appreciation 
of the great work being done in the in- 
terest of furthering the baking industry. 

“The latest type of machinery and 
other equipment used in a modern, first 
class bakeshop will be on exhibit, and 
from all indications the convention pro- 
gram will be the best ever offered by 
any bakers’ association.” 

Convention headquarters for the west- 
ern states will be at the Hotel Astor. 
Bakers from the St. Louis district are 
planning to go to the meeting in a body. 
Reservations are being made through 
John J. McCarthy, of The Fleischmann 
Co., 4141 Forest Park Boulevard, St. 
Louis. 


CUBAN MERCHANT DEPICTS 
GLOOMY BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


A Cuban flour merchant writes as fol- 
lows of present conditions in the island: 

“The restriction of the sugar produc- 
tion this year was thought likely to im- 
prove the price of raw sugar. So far 
the restriction of the crop has benefited 
only the banks, some say, which finance 
the planters. This means that money 
has not made an appearance in this mar- 
ket. Our present crisis is caused by the 
draining of the country of ready cash. 
Money keeps pouring out of the markets, 
and if something is not done soon by the 
government to render attractive the stay 
of ready cash in Cuba we do not know 
where we will land. The cost of living 
has not decreased an iota; the same or 
a still more generous government budget 
is in force. Nevertheless, our industries 
are dying out rapidly. 

“A country where the unemployed only 
increase as days pass must certainly face 
the circumstances we are facing. All 
our hopes were pinned on the sugar crop, 
but it has not brought money into the 
country. Naturally, business is at a 
standstill, and requirements are covered 
from day to day only.” 





DRY SKIM MILK PRODUCTION 
SHOWS BIG TEN-YEAR GAIN 


Production of dry skim milk, except in 
the years 1921 and 1922, has shown a 
steady and quite remarkable increase in 
10 years. Government figures for 1916 
show an output of 16,000,000 Ibs. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1926 indicate 78,- 
000,000 Ibs produced, nearly five times 
as much as 10 years ago. 

This rapid growth of production, with 
many new manufacturers all with com- 
mon problems, led to the formation two 
years ago of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, for the purposes of research into 
uses of dry skim milk, the dissemination 
of facts established in such research, the 
collection of statistics, and similar pur- 
poses. 

Demands on the institute for informa- 
tion about this new product made neces- 
sary recently an increase in the office 
space at 160 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. At the same time C. S. Darling 
was engaged as editor to assist Dr. H. 
E. Van Norman, president of the insti- 
tute, in the publication of research re- 
sults. 
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TOLEDO 


The only notable feature in connection 
with the milling business last week was 
the continued strength in the wheat mar- 
ket and an unexpected development of 
strength in feed, almost sensational in 
character, inasmuch as it was a com- 
plete reversal of its preceding symptoms 
of weakness. Two weeks ago cash wheat 
was selling, Toledo rate points, -at 10c 
under the Chicago May future, and, 
while the latter has been advancing, the 
spread has been closing up until it is 
now 6c under May. Cash wheat has been 
tightening up. 

It remains to be seen whether this in- 
creased firmness and improvement in the 
undertone of the wheat market will beget 
greater confidence in the minds of buy- 
ers, who seemed obsessed with the idea 
of lower prices, and result in larger flour 
sales. It has not done so appreciably 
as yet. New business is rather slow, 
with only occasional sales to established 
trade for near-by requirements, but of 
sufficient volume to maintain the recent 
rate of operation of the mills. 

Stocks Low.—It has been noticed, how- 
ever, that buyers have been returning tothe 
market for additional supplies of flour, 
giving evidence of the depletion of stocks. 
They buy cautiously and warily, and 
possibly a little more confidence would 
induce larger commitments. But senti- 
ment is not clearly crystallized for an 
advance. Business is of a _hand-to- 
mouth character. 

In hard wheat flours the situation is 
believed to be entirely different. The 
extent to which the trade has bought 
ahead is notorious, and there are even 
instances of comparatively small bakers 
who have enough flour on old bookings 
to last them until the new crop, and in 
some cases there are purchases at fully 
$1 bbl above present levels. 

Little Price Cutting—Soft wheat mill- 
ers seem to recognize the limitations of 
the situation. Of course they feel the 
need for business, and prices have tend- 
ed to rock bottom levels which perhaps 
show no profit, but there has been no 
wide-open cutting of prices and demor- 
alization as might have obtained without 
this self-imposed restraint. It is recog- 
nized that half capacity operation is 
about the best that can be expected. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, April 8, at $6.20@6.35 
bbl, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; local springs 
at $6.80@7.20, same basis. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

AMTT B<B wcvccecccsccesens 39,400 78 
Previous week ......+++++:. 39,600 78 
FORF BHO cccoisccrcecsesecs Sasuee 70 
Two years ago ........... 24,500 51 
Three years ago........+.-. 33,900 74 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ape GO cccrcvrde 64,200 37,411 58 
Previous week .... 60,000 30,710 50 
FOOSE GOO cccccwcess 69,660 34,969 50 
Two years ago..... 77,700 37,542 48 
Three years ago... 68,310 46,246 67 


CINCINNATI FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


Allan W. Baehr, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Flour Club, reports that a splen- 
did meeting was held on April 8. H. C. 
Veatch, president of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, came especially from 
Washington, D. C., to attend this meet- 
ing, and made an address on the subject 
of flour clubs in general, and the nation- 





al clubs in particular. He extended an 
invitation to the members of the club to 
attend the annual meeting at St. Louis, 
June 6-7. H. H. Wurtz, secretary of 
the club, was not able to attend, on ac- 
count of sickness. 


NOTES 


Kenton Keilholtz, of Southworth & 
Co., grain, Toledo, was in Chicago part 
of last week. 

Howard W. Adams, sales manager for 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, has returned from a business trip 
east. 

The Frank H. Lutz Co., merchandise 
broker, Richardson Building, Toledo, has 
the account of the Quaker Oats Co. 
Mother’s flour, Chicago. 

Work on the new 1,000,000-bu elevator 
of the National Milling Co., Toledo, is 
being pushed day and night to have it 
ready, July 1, for the new crop. 

The United Mills Corporation, Graf- 
ton, Ohio, is giving particular attention 
to a new brand of cake flour it has re- 
cently introduced and is pushing. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Toledo, April 5, visiting with his 
connection here, and left for Pittsburgh. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., has 
returned from Florida and Pinehurst, N. 
C., where he witnessed the golf matches. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Grain & Milling Co., has been elected 
a director of a new bank established at 
Toledo, to be known as the Bankers’ 
Trust Co. 

J. W. McKee, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 
in Toledo April 6, and left for Detroit, 
Mich. He is visiting the different con- 
nections of the mill in this section. 

The Hostess Cake Bakery, a subsidiary 
of the Ward Bros. Co., Inc., which occu- 
pies the old plant of the Rex Bread Co., 
925 North Erie Street, Toledo, has been 
active in advertising and introducing its 
cakes locally. 

F. E. Barker, who recently resigned as 
manager of the Carr Milling Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, after a connection of 20 years, 
writes that he is busier with the Com- 
munity Chest campaign of which he has 
charge than he ever was in the milling 
business. 

L. A. Steinmetz, formerly of Toledo, 
is now connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the Marion (Ohio) National 
Mill Co., which is specializing in the 
manufacture of hard winter wheat flour 
for the bakery trade. Mr. Steinmetz 
was formerly a practical baker, and has 
also had considerable experience selling 
flour in Ohio. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour demand from the Southeast is 
holding up fairly well, with conditions 
of trade generally satisfactory to millers. 
Running time at the mills was increased 
last week, with production materially 
larger than for the corresponding period 
a year ago. ‘The indications are that 
the general business structure in the 
South is becoming stronger. The recent 
upward turn of cotton on account of 
the crop estimate being reduced was a 
factor of tremendous importance in giv- 
ing a better tone to the situation. 

Shipping directions have been coming 
in freely, and little of the flour being 
manufactured accumulates at the mills. 
Total shipments last week were slightly 
less than production. Purchasing of flour 
continues largely in small quantities for 
prompt or 60-day shipment. The un- 
settled wheat market has resulted in job- 


bers being cautious. Mills have only 
moderate bookings of contracts, and are 
dependent in considerable measure on 
current sales to keep running. As stocks 
are moderate, it is believed normal busi- 
ness will be maintained at mills for some 
time. 

While new flour business is light, there 
has been practically no change in prices. 
The tendency last week was firmer, as 
wheat was slightly stronger. Quotations, 
April 9: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $8.25@8.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent, $7.25@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; 
first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Light sales of Minnesota and western 
flours are reported by rehandlers. Quo- 
tations, April 9: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.75@8.25 bbl; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.25@7.75; standard patents, 30 
@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

; 8 bbls tivity 
a Me ee 160,020 107,854 67.4 
Previous week 167,220 99,632 59.5 
BOOP GOO ciccecccc 168,520 87,567 §2.2 
Two years ago... 159,720 82,986 51.9 
Three years ago. 204,420 107,517 52.3 


NOTES 

High waters of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers have been hindering busi- 
ness at towns in lowland sections. Hick- 
man, Ky., was flooded, with the water 
reported the highest ever known at that 
point last week. Several towns in 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana 
have also suffered. 


_ Excavations have started for rebuild- 
ing part of the plant of the Nashville 
Warehouse & Elevator Corporation, 
burned several months ago. The new 
structure is to have a capacity of about 
600,000 bus, and will give the company 
total capacity of 1,100,000. It is planned 
to complete the plant in time to handle 
the 1927 crop. 


Joun Lerper. 


ATLANTA 


Flour business continues comparatively 
dull in this section, brokers stating that 
nearly all new orders they book are 
small, with immediate delivery asked. 
Bakery sales are particularly slow, even 
the larger plants buying for current 
needs only, with indications that they 
will continue on this basis during the 
remainder of the present crop. Jobbers 
in rare cases anticipate their needs two 
or three weeks in advance, but very few 
orders for 30 to 60 days are received. 
Stocks in the hands of bakers and job- 
bers are reported exceptionally low. © 

Due to the fact that business picked 
up a little the last half of February, 
sales for that month were slightly larger 
than in February, 1926, but the decline 
during March caused that month to run 
below the mark set in March last year; 
sales during the first quarter of the year 
were considerably less with nearly all 
brokers than they were for the first 
quarter of last year, and because of the 
fact that indications do not promise any 
very active buying on the remainder of 
the present crop, the second quarter al- 
so is expected to run less than last year. 

Shipping directions are fairly active 
on February and early March contracts, 
but the past 10 days they have shown a 
tendency to decline. 

Quotations, April 9: hard winter short 
patent, basis 98-lb cottons, $7.25@7.50 
bbl, standard $6.95@7.30, straight $6.75 
@7.10; soft winter short patent $8@ 
8.50, fancy $7.50@8, standard $7@7.50; 
spring short patent $7.75@8, standard 
$7.45@7.70, straight $7.25@7.50; Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington soft 
white wheat flour, $7.25@7.50. 

NOTES 

Britt Nichols, B. Shawver and A. A. 
Fuller, all of Merryville, La., are re- 
ported organizing a company to estab- 
lish a grist mill and feed manufacturing 
plant there. 

H. J. Owens, vice president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, was in Atlanta last week with 
Fred C. Tullis, southern sales manager, 
en route to the annual meeting of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Harotp F. PopHask1. 
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EVANSVILLE 


Millers reported last week that new 
business was only fair, but that shipping 
instructions continued at even pace with 
those of the past few weeks. There was 
some improvement in demand for the low- 
er grades of soft winter wheat flour. 
Prices remained practically unchanged. 
Quotations, April 9, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: best patent 
$7.50 bbl, straights $6.50; Kansas (hard), 
$6.75; clears, in jutes, first $6, second 
$5.50. 

NOTES 

A. F. Schulz, auditor of the Postum 
Cereal Co., visited Igleheart Bros. last 
week. 

C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., was 
here last week. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Although sales last week were not sat- 
isfactory to the trade, there was an im- 
proved tone to the market. Millers ex- 
pect better buying before long. Because 
of present market conditions, however, 
sales are being held to a minimum, con- 
sumers preferring to await action in the 
wheat market. 

There is some demand from the South 
for soft winter wheat, but the volume is 
subnormal. Such business as is being 
booked, however, calls for immediate 
shipment. Stocks in that territory are 
reported as being low. The situation in 
the South is reported as sound. 

Hard wheat flour sales are difficult. 
Most bakers in this trade area are re- 
ported to have their requirements cared 
for until the new crop. 

Orders are being booked for Central 
America, but the volume is small and 
there is virtually no business booked for 
Europe. 

Quotations, in 140-lb jutes, April 9: 
soft winter short patent $7.50@7.60 bbl, 
fancy patent $6.25@6.50, straight patent 
$5.75@6; hard winter short patent $7.50 
@7.70, standard patent $6.85@7.25; 
spring wheat patent $7.60@7.90, stand- 
ard patent $6.90@7.25. 

NOTES 

Gilbert McMasters, 75 years old, a 
pioneer miller of Frankfort, Ind., died 
recently, following a short illness. 

The importance of efficient grain grad- 
ing in the success of the country elevator 
was stressed at the grain dealers’ short 
course held recently at Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

T. Devaney. 


NORFOLK 


Flour prices remain unchanged. There 
were only slight fluctuations from day 
to day last week that made no apparent 
change in the situation. The general be- 
lief in the trade was that prices would 
be firmer and higher before the new 
wheat crop, but this did not appear to 
stimulate buying. Quotations, April 8: 
northwestern spring patents $7.75@8.25 
bbl, second patents $7.40@7.60; top win- 
ter patents $6.70@6.85, second patents 
$6.35@6.45; Kansas top patents $6.60@ 
6.70, second patents $6.30@6.40; Virginia 
and Maryland flours, $6.10@6.25. 

Josepu A. Lesiiz, JR. 





AUSTRALIAN BRAN AND POLLARD 

MELBouRNE, Victrorta.— Many com- 
plaints have been voiced during the past 
year concerning the inferior quality of 
much of the bran and pollard marketed 
in Western Australia. Analyses having 
shown the complaints to be well war- 
ranted, the government has proclaimed 
standards to cover both locally manu- 
factured and imported products. 

The sale is forbidden of bran con- 
taining more than 10.5 per cent of mois- 
ture, 8.5 per cent of fiber or 3.5 per cent 
of ash, and of pollard containing more 
than 11 per cent of moisture, 4.5 per cent 
of fiber or 2 per cent of ash. 

It is also provided that no person 
shall expose for sale, or have in his pos- 
session for sale, any bran or pollard 
containing more than the percentages of 
moisture, etc., above prescribed. Any 
person violating the regulations will be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £20. 

Cuartres J. MatTrHews. 
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400 CELEBRATE 50TH 
TRIP OF LEVIATHAN 


Luncheon Given Aboard Steamer at South- 
ampton Docks—Wireless Telephone Com- 
munication With Washington, D. C. 


Lonvon, Ene., March 29.—In order to 
celebrate the fiftieth voyage of the 
steamer Leviathan, of the United States 
Lines, a luncheon was given on board 
the ship on March 28, to which 400 guests 
were invited, including some well known 
in commerce and shipping. Three years 
ago, after making her maiden voyage 
from New York, a similar assembly was 
invited to partake of luncheon on board 
the ship, and many of those then pres- 
ent were again among the company. 

Two special trains were chartered to 
take the guests from- Waterloo station, 
London, to Southampton Docks. On ar- 
riving on board the vessel they were giv- 
en an opportunity of inspecting its lux- 
urious accommodations, and those who 
had visited the ship after her maiden 
voyage noticed that a number of im- 
provements had been made during the 
interval which contributed greatly to the 
comfort and wellbeing of her passengers. 

An excellent luncheon was served, dur- 
ing which the Honorable Joseph E. 
Sheedy, European director of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, who presided 
at the luncheon, spoke by wireless tele- 
phone with General Dalton, president of 
the corporation, in Washington, D. C. 
A number of large electric sound am- 
plifiers were placed in various parts of 
the dining room so that the telephone 
conversation with General Dalton was 
plainly heard by all present. 

After luncheon a number of toasts 
were given, as follows: To His Majesty, 
King George, and the President of the 
United States of America, by the chair- 
man; “Our Guests,” proposed by the 
chairman, with reply by Sir Alan G. 
Anderson, K. B. E; “The Leviathan,” 
proposed by Brigadier General the Hon- 
orable Everard Baring, C. V. O C. B. E., 
with reply by Commodore Herbert Hart- 
ley. 

Mr. Sheedy, in the course of his speech, 
gave an interesting review of the way in 
which the present organization for op- 
erating the Leviathan had been built up, 
and very rightly claimed that there was 
no finer ship in existence. He referred 
to the fact that the Leviathan had been 
developed from a mere nothing to her 
present state of magnificence. Sir Alan 
Anderson, in replying to the toast of “Our 
Guests,” referred to the growth in Brit- 
ish shipping during the last 50 years or 
so. He said that in the days of his 
grandfather the food supplied on ships 
crossing the Atlantic consisted mostly of 
ships’ biscuits and salt beef, and it was 
often necessary to shake the weevil from 
the biscuits, and the weevil were large 
enough to be fried in their own fat. As 
Messrs. Luchsinger, Boekman and Groen, 
Amsterdam, who were on their way to 
Washington to attend a weevil confer- 
ence, were among the guests, this refer- 
ence to weevil greatly amused them. 

Commodore Hartley, in replying to the 
toast of “The Leviathan,” paid tribute 
to every one who was responsible for 
operating the ship, from the highest to 
the lowest, and also expressed his thanks 
to the mayor of Southampton—who was 
present—for the considerate way in which 
they had been treated by the dock au- 
thorities. He also thanked the Southern 
Railway for its hearty co-operation. 

Shortly before 4 o’clock the visitors re- 
turned to their trains and were taken 
back to London after having spent a 


Suggested Revival of Bygone Food Tests 


Lonvon, Ene., March 24.—In referring to the recently issued government 
report on the “Treatment of Flour,” a writer in The National Association 
Review recalls some feeding experiments made in 1803 by a student at a 


university in Maryland. 


This student, having secured a large bullfrog, proceeded to prove or 


disprove some of the theories which he held in regard to dieting. 
was not the fine one followed by modern scientists. 


His method 
He simply tied the food 


in a small cloth bag and dropped the lot down the throat of the frog, mean- 
while taking the precaution to keep hold of the end of the thread to which the 
bag was tied. At the end of a given time the bag was drawn up and a close 
examination was made of what was left within it, to see the results of the 
process of digestion, and then it was popped down the frog’s throat again, 


and the program repeated. 


In this way the student tested the digestibility 


of bread, beans, peas, etc., and found that bread digested much more rapidly 


than other things. 


The recorder of this old-time experiment amusingly adds that the same 


plan might be adopted with interesting results at present. 


He suggests that it 


might be tried on the editor of the Daily Mail, which paper is so fond of 
airing its views on the question of dietetics and especially in regard to bread, 
while Sir Arbuthnot Lane, the archenemy of white bread in this country, was 
talking. Then the experiment might be reversed and applied to Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane while the editor was busy getting out his next article on the “Curse 


of Humanity.” 


These experiments might effectually lead to a settlement of 


the whole question from “personal experience,” and clear the atmosphere 
of the hot air that is continually emanating from the lips of certain learned 


doctors and from the column of the sensational press. 


This would enable the 


public to settle down to the peaceful enjoyment, without fear of dire results, 


of their really much loved white bread. 








very enjoyable day. Carleton Winchest- 
er, manager of the passenger department 
of the United States Lines in London, 
was responsible for the arrangements 
for taking the visitors to Southampton 
and back. No detail was overlooked that 
could add to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the guests. 
C. F. G. Rarkes. 





DUBLIN BREADSTUFFS FIRM 
REPORTS PROFITABLE YEAR 


Dustin, Iretanp, March 21.—John- 
stone, Mooney & O’Brien, Ltd., miller 
and baker, Dublin, recently presented an 
excellent report at its annual meeting of 
shareholders, considering the difficulties 
suffered from strikes, etc., during the 
past year. An increase in profits of 
£2,687 was shown. It was pointed out 
that the wages of bakers in Dublin were 
27s 6d per week in excess per man of 
the amount paid to any other bakers in 
the United Kingdom, with the result that 
the price of bread is higher in the Irish 
Free State than elsewhere. 





SURVEY REVEALS IMPORTANT 
CHANGES IN AGRICULTURE 


Lonpon, Enea., March 23.—The British 
ministry of agriculture has issued a re- 
port of a survey of agriculture and ag- 
ricultural conditions made in England 
and Wales during 1925. 

The figures show that agriculture still 
occupies a very important place among 
British industries. It employs as many 
as 1,100,000 persons, its capital invest- 
ment amounts to £1,180,000, and _ its 
yearly output is valued at £225,000,000. 
Important changes have taken place 
since the last report was issued in 1908. 
There is a smaller area of arable land 
under cultivation and, consequently, a 
smaller production of the principal crops, 
especially of wheat. In 1925 the area 
used for agricultural or horticultural 
purposes was approximately 31,000,000 
acres, of which only 10,682,000 were 
arable. A loss of over 600,000 acres is 
recorded in the main cereal crops, the 
total under wheat in 1925 being 5,182,- 
000, compared with an average of 5,786,- 
000 in 1906-10. 

Farm crops represent only 20 per cent 
of the value of the total yield from the 


land, and fruit, vegetables, etc., another 
10 per cent; the remaining 70 per cent 
is the product of live stock. The in- 
crease in dairy cattle has been continu- 
ous for the last 50 years, and has become 
a definite and marked characteristic of 
farming in almost all parts of the coun- 
try. Meat production has declined, how- 
ever, which is somewhat extraordinary in 
a country which eats more meat than its 
farmers could ever raise. This is no 
doubt due to the very severe and cutting 
competition that has to be met through 
the enormous importations of meat, the 
position of the meat trade at present 
being in a very unsatisfactory position 
generally. 

It is evident from the report that, 
owing to world competition in cereal 
crops and meat, the English and Welsh 
farmers should concentrate on pedigree 
cattle raising, dairy farming and poul- 
try raising. 





FLOUR DUTY IN IRELAND SOUGHT 

Dustin, Iretanp, March 21.—At a 
public meeting held in Middleton, Irish 
Free State, last week, a strong demand 
was made for a tariff on imported flour, 
the reason assigned being the need to 
save Irish mills from total extinction 
through the dumping of foreign flour on 
their markets. Some of the speakers 
particularly complained of the dumping 
of English flour and of its being sold 
under cost. 





GERMANY BUYS ROUMANIAN CORN 

Hamesure, Germany, March 20.—It is 
reported from Bucharest that Germany 
has recently purchased 10,000 cars of 
corn in Roumania, paying therefor 
about $3,600,000. These purchases have 
been made with the proviso that they 
are delivered before April 10, and how 
it is going to be done is the great ques- 
tion, for railroad transport in Rou- 
mania is very unsatisfactory. 





CHANGES IN ULSTER BAKERY FIRM 

Betrast, IRELAND, March 21.—It is an- 
nounced that F. Wheeler and his son, 
who for many years have been connected 
with the large bakery concern of T. P. 
Willis & Co., Ltd., Newry, have with- 
drawn from the firm, which in future 
will be carried on by Martin J. Willis, 
the son of the founder. 
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BLEACHING IN ENGLAND 
FURTHER CONSIDERED 


Findings of British Government Committee 
on Treatment of Flour Are Discussed 
by the Trade 


Lonpnon, Enc., March 23.—On March 
8 the British government commission 
published its report on “Flour Bleach- 
ing and the Use of Chemical Substances 
by British Mills,” a summary of which 
has already appeared in The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

Since then there has been considerable 
discussion in Mark Lane with reference 
to the findings, and there have been sev- 
eral points brought forward by millers 
in their evidence which should have been 
considered at greater length. Further 
evidence could with advantage have been 
called, for after all there always are 
several points of view, and the commis- 
sion and the people should have the 
full facts, the commission acting, as it 
was, for and on behalf of the general 
public. 

Millers stressed the point that the 
milling trade was an important one, and 
that it is desirable that mills should be 
working as fully and as regularly as 
possible, in view of the price of the 
product, the employment the mills af- 
ford, and also of the fact that the mill- 
ing of wheat results in the production 
of large quantities of offal, representing 
from 28 to 30 per cent of the grain 
milled, 

As a result of information given to 
the commission by English millers, it 
came to the conclusion that the first and 
only clearly marked decline in flour im- 
ports synchronizes with the use of 
chemicals and bleaching by British mills. 
Is this correct in its entirety? 


IMPORTS DECLINE 


The first serious falling off in the 
importation of flour was the result of 
the disastrous crop failure, owing to 
black rush in the United States, in 1904. 
At that time the United States was al- 
most the only shipper of any magnitude. 
It was also about then that the biggest 
movement ever made in this country to 
establish a form of tariff reform, which 
would have included the taxing of flour, 
occurred. It is alleged that this political 
move was supported financially by some 
millers who, imagining it would sweep 
the country and become an accomplished 
fact, increased their plants, and a num- 
ber of new ones were built. Flour pro- 
duction was increased sufficiently to fill 
the needs of the country. The war came, 
and the government permitted millers to 
increase their plants still further, out of 
the excess profits tax, which, instead of 
being paid to the government to help to 
pay for the cost of the war, was used to 
build larger plants. It would, therefore, 
appear that the milling trade in Eng- 
land, which is certainly an important in- 
dustry, has been built up through the 
misfortune of others. 


PRODUCTION OF OFFALS 


It would seem that the millers have 
somewhat “pulled the leg” of the com- 
mission over the question of the produc- 
tion of offals and their importance to the 
farming industry. In the first place, no 
mention was made of the very large 
quantities shipped to the Continent, 
actually sold at a lower figure than that 
at which the home consumer can buy, 
thus supplying cheap feed to continen- 
tal buyers, who are in this way aided 
by British millers to compete more easi- 
ly with the British farmer in the pro- 
duction of dairy produce. In the sec- 
ond place, if the English millers’ ex- 
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traction is only from 7C to 72 per cent 
of flour, which it must be to get the 
offal figures given in the report, it is 
perfectly evident that the millers are 
using poor wheat. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the British miller is an 
enthusiast for chemicals and improvers, 
for without their aid his flours would 
be of but little use to the baker. 

In fairness to the commission it must 
be said that it was not entirely misled, 
as it stated: 

“We are, in fact, inclined to believe 
that they [the millers] are content rather 
to use what they themselves call ‘in- 
ferior wheat, relying on chemicals to 
make up the baking quality to the old 
standard.” 

The advocates of improvers, wishing to 
be patriotic, claim that the use of chemi- 
cals enables more English wheat to be 
used. The commission, however, states 
that the larger port mills, where improv- 
ers are commonly used, do not take 
noticeable advantage of this, although 
English wheat is comparatively cheap. 





FLOUR BUSINESS IN POLAND 
IS DESCRIBED AS STAGNANT 


Warsaw, Poranp, March 19.—Flour 
business in Poland is stagnant. Finan- 
cial conditions in this part of Europe 
are bad. Polish mills are not in a posi- 
tion to pay cash for their wheat, so it is 
sold to the mills against acceptance or 
on condition that 20 per cent of the in- 
voice is paid on arrival of the steamer at 
Danzig and the remaining 80 per cent 
against documents on arrival of the par- 
cel at destination. 

German and Danzig flour importers 
have had some bad experiences with the 
export of flour to Poland, and have al- 
most entirely withdrawn from the busi- 
ness. Moreover, the import duty into the 
country amounts to $2 per 100 kilos, in- 
cluding cost of transshipment at Danzig. 

It is reported that a parcel of Cana- 
dian export patent was recently sold to 
Danzig on the basis of $8.50, c.i.f., the 
freight to Danzig being about 20c per 
100 kilos higher than to Hamburg. 





VENETIAN FLOUR TRADE IN 
1926 WAS UNSATISFACTORY 


Wasuincon, D. C.—The flour industry 
at Venice, Italy, had an unfavorable 
year, James B. Young, United States 
consul, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. This was expected, in view 
of the existing governmental regulations 
of the usage of flour in Italy, and the 
national campaign to curtail consump- 
tion of wheat and to cut down grain im- 
ports from abroad. Venetian mills did 
not close, but were operating on short 
time. Fluctuations of foreign markets 
and exchange, and the short Italian 
wheat crop, also had a bad effect. The 
Venetian Flour Millers’ Association has 
been asked by the British Millers’ Asso- 
ciation to agree to the improvement of 
the standard form of contract of pur- 
chase of Argentine wheat. As there are 
only two Argentine exporters of wheat 
to this region, the proposal of the Brit- 
ish association is likely to be adopted. 





ENGLISH ARE ADVISED TO 
CUT THEIR EXPENDITURES 


Lonvon, Ene., March 24.—During a 
debate in the House of Lords a few days 
ago on the national expenditure, a cer- 
tain noble lord made a statement in 
which there is certainly a great deal of 
truth. He said: 

“The British people are extravagant, 
and are not willing to economize. They 
have qualities of great courage, organiza- 
tion, etc., but economy comes very hard 
to them.” 

He went on to say that it was most 
important that, in the present state of 
the country’s finances, the people should 
be convinced of the need to reduce ex- 
penditure. The rate burden, added to 
the taxes, was crushing industry, but the 
outstanding difficulty seemed to be to 
persuade local bodies to practice econ- 
omy. 

These remarks were the outcome of a 
motion setting forth the need of drastic 
economies in the national expenditure 
and for a reduction in taxation with a 
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CONSIDERABLE part of the grain shipped from the country in Argentina is 
A loaded in open cars, covered with canvas sheets, supplied by the railway 


company, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Owing to this fact the 


railways are not often successful in defending claims for loss or damage in ship- 
ment, when they have not had closed cars available for the shipping of the grain. 
Argentina’s railways, or at any rate the principal ones serving the wheat producing 
area, are owned and controlled by British capital. 








view to improving trade and diminishing 
unemployment. One speaker compared 
the position in Great Britain to that in 
the United States, which latter he de- 
scribed as “the richest country in the 
world.” 

In Great Britain the debt per head of 
the population is £168, compared with 
£34 in the United States, while the tax- 
ation in Great Britain is £34 per head, 
compared with only £6 in the United 
States. 

Various suggestions were made to ef- 
fect economies, such as reductions in the 
armaments of the country, ministries and 
special grants, and in the end an amend- 
ment calling upon the government to 
take immediate steps to curtail national 
and local expenditure and to reduce the 
staffs of the public departments was car- 
ried. It remains to be seen what action 


the chancellor of the exchequer will take, 
in view of these recommendations, in the 
budget that is due to be presented very 
shortly. 





VISITORS TO LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene., March 25.—R. V. Bid- 
dulph, export manager of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, spent a 
short time in London last week. He 
has been making an _ extensive trip 
through Mediterranean markets, and has 
now left on a visit to northern Europe. 
He is planning to visit London again be- 
fore returning home. Another visitor to 
the London office was William Clarke 
Reid, of McConnell & Reid, Glasgow, 
who was on his way home from a pleas- 
ure trip to Egypt. He was accompanied 
by his eldest son, Robin, on whose ac- 
count the trip was mainly taken in order 








Outlying Flour Markets in Porto Rico 


(Continued from page 131.) 


located at San Juan. Industrial news, 
discoveries, technical information with 
regard to baking machinery, etc., are in- 
cluded.” 

The association is organized in the fol- 
lowing form: a president, now Ruiz 
Soler, a vice president, Domingo Ma- 
tanzo, and a secretary, Palés Matos; a 
board of directors, seven at present, com- 
posed of M. Molinelli for San Juan, 
Francisco Fournier for Guayama, San- 
tiago R. Palmer for Mayaguez, Jesus 
Ramirez for Arecibo, Genaro Bigas for 
Ponce, José Méndez for Humacao, and 
Juan Dionisi for Aguadilla, one for each 
district in the island. There are also 
seven district committees which act in 
cases of local disputes. 

The association has been working to- 
ward getting the bakers to use better 
flour and bake better bread, Ruiz Soler, 
the president, having published articles 
on this matter. 

A few American millers are associate 
members of this organization, among 
them the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis; the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; the Meyer Millimtg Co., St. 
Louis; the Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas; the Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. 

Not Ready for Statehood 


Porto Rican business men. do not feel 
that the island is ready for statehood, 
or that it should elect its own president 
or governor, because of the present very 
unsettled political situation and the ef- 
fect such action might have upon busi- 
ness interests of the island. Neither do 
they feel that a Porto Rican should be 
appointed by the President of the Unit- 
ed States to fill the position of gov- 
ernor. Rather are they for a continu- 
ance of the present status of Porto 
Rican government, or control, by the 





United States. But they stress the ne- 
cessity of great care in selection of the 
appointee, so that only men with wide 
and actual knowledge of Porto Rico and 
its requirements may be intrusted with 
the task of governing it. 

Regardless of all its mild political up- 
heavals, its occasional financial strin- 
gencies and such other fiscal drawbacks 
as it may have occasionally, Porto Rico 
is a delightful place, because nature has 
made it so. Its climate is marvelously 
uniform. Sunshine is the rule, and not 
the exception. Its wealth of flowers and 
trees is equal to those of any tropical 
countries, and it has about 1,000 miles 
of excellent roads. One of these com- 
pletely encircles the island and others 
intersect it, so that one may go anywhere 
comfortably by motor. 

The Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel at San 
Juan is all that could be desired in 
equipment and service, and its location 
is perfect. It faces the ocean on one 
side and a broad lagoon on the other. 
Between it and the lagoon is a beautiful 
tropical park which, though less than 
eight years old, is second of its kind in 
the world. 

The people of the island are kind and 
courteous, and seem to have only one 
desire, to make the visitor’s stay as 
pleasant as possible. The steamship 
service out of New York, via the New 
York & Porto Rico Line, is adequate, 
with sailings from both Porto Rico and 
New York every Thursday. These ships 
are comfortable and well equipped, and 
unless the sea is very unkind the four 
days spent on the water are restful and 
pleasant. 

This great natural and beautiful tropi- 
cal playground is almost in the dooryard 
of New York, and those who reside in 
the colder climates of the States will 
find, if they make one trip to Porto 
Rico, they will always be looking for- 
ward to another. It’s a land of no de- 
tours: the motorist’s paradise. 
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that he might recuperate after a some- 
what serious illness. They sailed from 
Liverpool to Port Said, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience. Mrs. Reid and 
her sister were also of the company. 





AMSTERDAM-PRAGUE LIKELY 
TO GET AIRPLANE SERVICE 


Pracvue, Czecnostovakia, March 12.— 
Direct air communication between Am- 
sterdam and Prague is likely to be 
opened very shortly. A conference be- 
tween the chief engineers of two air 
companies and representatives of the re- 
spective governments is now being held 
in Amsterdam, to discuss landing points 
and other important details, while nego- 
tiations will also be entered into in re- 
gard to an air treaty between Holland 
and Czechoslovakia. Great interest is 
shown in this opening up of an air serv- 
ice between the two countries, especially 
as of recent years trading relations be- 
tween them have been both intimate and 
of growing importance. 





CHANGE MADE IN HOLLAND 
FLOUR IMPORTING COMPANY 


AmsterpaM, Ho.tianp, March 19.—It is 
announced that the firm of Osieck & Co., 
flour importers, Amsterdam, has been 
converted into a limited liability com- 
pany, and in future will be known as 
Trading Company, formerly Osieck & 
Co., or N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h 
Osieck & Co. The business will be car- 
ried on exactly as before, the managing 
director being Jacobus C. Osieck. 





AUSTRALIAN BREADSTUFFS 

MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—For some time 
the movement of wheat and flour oversea 
from Australia has been very erratic. 
In some weeks the shipments have been 
very heavy, while in others they have 
been exceptionally light. Since the open- 
ing of the shipping season on Dec. 1 the 
quantities of wheat exported from .the 
several states have aggregated 28,826,- 
014 bus, and those of flour 112,495 short 
tons. 

The figures for the respective states 
have been: Victoria, 11,588,391 bus wheat, 
28,984 tons flour; New South Wales, 4,- 
174,445 bus, 51,236 tons; South Australia, 
8,487,107 bus, 14,489 tons; Western Aus- 
tralia, 4,576,071 bus, 17,786 tons. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR FOR EGYPT 

MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—It was expect- 
ed that, with the inauguration in Novem- 
ber last of the company known as Flour 
Export (Australia), Ltd., many of the 
difficulties which, during the last two 
years, have been associated with the 
trade in flour between commonwealth 
millers and Egypt would disappear. 
Much enthusiasm accompanied _ the 
launching of the company, but its ac- 
tivities have not been attended by the 
success which had been hoped for. This 
is attributed to the fact that not all of 
the millers have supported the company, 
which aims, among other things, at pre- 
venting the indiscriminate dumping of 
Australian surplus flour on the Egyptian 
market. 





INTERNATIONAL SOIL CONGRESS 

William M. Jardine, secretary, Dr. A. 
F. Woods, director of research, and other 
officials of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, are greatly interested in 
the forthcoming International Congress 
of Soil Science, to be held in Washing- 
ton, June 13-22. This is the first meet- 
ing of its kind to be held in the United 
States. As a result of the invitations 
sent out by the Department of State, 
foreign governments are appointing of- 
ficial delegates to attend the congress. 
On the opening day there will be ad- 
dresses by President Coolidge, Mr. Jar- 
dine and other officials. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
o—-Week ending 
Mch. 18 Mch. 11 Mch. 19 





United States 1927 1927 1926 
pT Peer 2,650 1,275 750 
| Pee eee see 700 re 

Canada—aAtlantic .. 3,500 5,000 7,914 
WUGENO cekcsicsecs eae ons eee 

AMMRPORER occscccces 4,492 31,318 2,400 

Argentina ......... 4,259 3.975 2,959 

Continent ......... 686 250 2,959 

Coastwise ......... 1,992 2.685 3,678 
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TORONTO 

Spring wheat flour mills operating in 
this part of Canada unanimously report 
business as being dull. Buyers are tak- 
ing only such quantities as are imme- 
diately needed and no surplus ‘stocks of 
flour are being carried by any one. 
Opening of navigation on the upper lakes 
and better country roads in Ontario will 


probably bring an improvement. In the 
meantime prices are unchanged. Quo 
tations, April 9: 

April 9 April 2 
Top patents $8.00 $8.00 
Patents ..... ‘ 7.75 7.75 
Second patents 7.50 7.50 
Export patents 7.30 7.30 
First clears . 6.40 6.40 
Low grade ... 5.60 5.60 
Feed flour ..... 5.10 5.10 


The foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.,, cars, Toronto or Mon- 
treal territory, less 140 bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 
wheat flour is holding at about the price 
level of a week ago. Country mills are 
still oversupplied with wheat and have 
difficulty in finding a market for this 
kind of flour. Quebec and the eastern 
provinces which usually draw consider- 
ably from Ontario have been buying less 
than average quantities lately. Evident- 
ly, dealers there are overstocked. Prices 
are 5@10c bbl higher than the previous 
week. Quotations, April 9: 90 per cent 
patents $5.35 bbl, bulk, seaboard for ex- 
port; $5.50@5.60, in secondhand jutes, 
Montreal; $5.25@5.30, Toronto. 

Exporting—The big spring wheat 
milling companies all report orders from 
British and European markets in slight 
quantities and there is no enthusiasm 
whatever in the buying. British import- 
ers are taking the smallest quantities 
necessary to keep their brands on the 
market and European countries seem to 
be satisfying most of their needs with 
cheaper flour from other sources. Even 
the smaller markets where Canadian 
flour is usually in steady demand have 
lately shown a falling off in business. 
Prices have advanced 6d. Quotations, 
April 9: export springs 41s 3d per 280 
Ibs, jute, seaboard basis, c.i-f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, April shipment; 
40s 9d, May, June, July. 

Demand for Ontario winters for ex- 
port is also dull and mills mostly report 
buyers’ cables as being below what they 
are able to accept. A little business was 
done to Glasgow and London during the 
week and Aberdeen was also in the mar- 
ket for small quantities. Prices held at 
about the figures previously quoted. 
Good makes of 90 per cent winter pat- 
ents sold for export to London and 
Glasgow at 36s 6d, with other markets on 
a proportionate basis. 

NOTES 

From July 1 to March 26 exports of 
Canadian wheat in bond to the United 
States totaled 11,194 bus, compared with 
12,190 during.the same period of the 
previous year. 

So far this year has shown consider- 
ably less Canadian millfeed shipped to 
the United States than is usually the case 
during the winter. This falling off was 
due to reduced production of flour by 
Canadian mills. 

The range of flour prices in Canada 
during March was so narrow that quo- 
tations at seaboard for export opened 
the month at $6.45 and closed at $6.50. 
The highest quotation for the month was 
$6.60 which was recorded on the 4th and 
the lowest $6.35 on the 22nd. 

The directors of the Canadian Nation- 
al Millers’ Association held a regular 
monthly meeting in Toronto on April 8. 
The business transacted was mostly of a 
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Ocean Freight Rates 


Toronto, On’, 


Quite recently there has been some further criticism of 


Atlantic shipping companies on the ground that they are charging millers 
disproportionately higher rates for carrying flour than they have been giving 


on grain. 


This matter came up for discussion between representatives of the 


shipping companies and millers at a recent meeting in Montreal, when the 
former assured the millers that they were making every effort to keep these 
rates evenly balanced and that there was no intention on their part to dis- 


criminate against the milling industry. 


Where inequalities have been shown 


to exist, the shipping companies have adjusted these and they will continue 


to do so. 


This ought to be a satisfactory state of affairs for the millers, 


providing nothing turns up to interfere with the carrying out of the under- 
standing at which they and the shipping companies have arrived. 








routine nature. ‘Those attending in- 
cluded J. J. Page, of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto; D. 
A. Campbell, of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; R. R. Dobell, of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; 
Thomas Williamson, of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; C. H. 
G. Short, of the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal; H. M. Hutchison, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal; George A. Macdonald, of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough; Charles 
Ritz, of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal; W. H. McCarthy, of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, and R. J. Pinchin, of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland. 


MONTREAL 


Business in spring wheat flour was 
quiet last week; just a small volume for 
immediate delivery to take care of bak- 
ers’ pressing needs. Buyers have ap- 
parently no faith in a higher market, and 
place no orders for future shipment. De- 





liveries to country points are affected 
by the lack of millfeeds in millers’ 
hands. 

The export market also is devoid of 
activity, inquiries are limited, and sales 
are for relatively small lots. Domestic 
quotations, April 8: first patents $8 bbl, 
patents $7.75, second patents $7.50, ex- 
port patents $7.30, all jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, less 10c¢ cash 
discount. 

Winter wheat flour business is normal, 
with fair stocks. Prices, April 8: $6@ 
6.05 bbl, secondhand jute, car lots, net 
cash; small lots $6.70@6.80, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

NOTES 

L.. G. Héon, representative of the Do- 
minion Flour Mills, Ltd., visited his 
company’s head office here recently. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, was in Montreal on April 7 visiting 
his firm’s local office. 

Ross R. Hutchison, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 








Wheat Growing on Alberta’s Irrigated 
Lands 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


ROFESSOR R. NEWTON, of the 

University of Alberta, at a recent 

meeting of the agricultural commit- 
tee of the provincial legislature spoke 
about investigations that have been car- 
ried out under university auspices with 
regard to wheat growing on irrigated 
land. Alberta is the only province in 
Canada that has a problem of this na- 
ture, but with a number of irrigation 
schemes already operating in its dry 
belt, a short distance above the interna- 
tional boundary, it is definitely con- 
cerned in keeping its wheat yield and 
bread making quality properly related. 

The effect of artificial irrigation, ac- 
cording to Dr. Newton, is that increases 
in the number of inches of water used 
bring correspondingly less protein con- 
tent in the wheat, with less loaf volume, 
in cases where the land has been continu- 
ously cropped to wheat. Tests have 
been made with wheat that has been 
grown on land thus cropped for four 
years consecutively, and the flour milled 
from it has been carefully tried out in 
the university baking plant, the results 
pointing clearly to proportionate losses 
in nutritive and baking quality as irriga- 
tion has been increased. 

It has been found, however, that a ro- 
tation of crops will overcome this diffi- 
culty, and wheat following a legume 
crop on irrigated land shows both pro- 
tein content and loaf volume well sus- 
tained. Excellent results have thus been 
secured by rotating alfalfa and sugar 
beets with wheat. 

Dr. Newton told also of the complete 
success with which the university’s ex- 





perimental milling and baking plant has 
been working and of the way in which it 
was installed. The production of regis- 
tered seed grain of improved strains and 
its distribution have been among the 
public functions of the agricultural de- 
partment of the university for several 
years, and from the 1925 yield of Ren- 
frew wheat enough was sold in two- 
bushel lots to finance the equipment of 
the laboratories with a small but fully 
up-to-date flour mill and baking plant. 
This equipment was described in The 
Northwesiern Miller at the time, but 
Professor Newton’s explanation of how 
home grown wheat was made to pay for 
it is an interesting postscript. 

Further research work along agricul- 
tural lines is to be done with the money 
that has come into the hands of the Al- 
berta government as its share of the sur- 
plus funds of the war-time Canadian 
wheat board. It was decided a year ago 
that the interest on this sum should be 
used in promoting agricultural interests, 
with the emphasis on a program of co- 
operative marketing, but in the interval 
it has been found that the interest alone 
will not provide sufficient for any of the 
activities proposed, and the legislature 
has decreed that one tenth of the prin- 
cipal sum, which is $112,000, shall be 
available each year, in addition, as a 
fund with which to carry on the work. 
The feeling behind this new ruling is that 
the next 10 years will be the crucial 
time in connection with the co-operative 
marketing scheme, and that money spent 
in investigating or promoting it will be 
most effective if spent within that period. 
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has returned to his office after a short 
absence through illness. 

Gen. A. E. Labelle, president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
returned from Atlantic City, N. J., where 
he spent a short holiday with his fam- 
ily. 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in 
Europe for his company, is expected 
back at Montreal during the second 
week in May. 

George Julien, of F. Kirouac & Fils, 
Quebec, flour merchant, visited Montreal 
recently and was introduced on ’change 
by J. C. Gauvreau, Quebec sales man- 
ager for the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


WINNIPEG 


While business is still somewhat quiet 
in the western provinces, there are indi- 
cations that domestic demand for flour 
is improving. Sales at country points 
last week showed a little larger aggre- 
gate, and local sales have been of better 
volume. Intermittent export trade is 
reported by western mills, and a limited 
business was done with the United King- 
dom and the Orient. With the anticipa- 
tion of navigation opening, there is a 
better feeling in the trade, generally, in 
the western provinces, and improved 
buying is looked for within a few weeks. 
Prices are steady. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 9, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15ec more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

James Melvin, of the Radisson (Sask.) 
Flour Mill, died recently at his home 
there. 

Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
who has been very ill, is now able to be 
about, although not yet well enough to 
attend his office. 

The average price of wheat at Winni- 





WHEN THE TAIL WAGS THE DOG 


Mon treat, Que.—The Montreal, 
Ottawa and Georgian Bay Canal 
Co. is asking the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to extend its charter, which 
was granted many years ago, and 
members of the House of Com- 
| mons have been giving this bill a 
| good deal more than the usual at- 
| tention. Millers, flour merchants, 
| and others who read this article 
| will appreciate the reply made by 
| -the vice president of the company 
to one of the deputies who was 
asking if the canal project could 
be financed without the profits 
that may accrue to the company 
from the developments of water 
powers on the Ottawa and French 
rivers. Mr. Sifton replied: “It is 
like a flour mill; the millfeed or 
byproduct makes the profit.” 

“In other words,’ commented 
Mr. Matthews, “the power finances 
the whole scheme.” 

“Did you ever see a flour mill 
where the millfeed was worth more 
than the flour?” asked W. Earl 
Rowe, M. P. for Dufferin-Simcoe. 
The question “brought down the 
House,” but remained unanswered. 
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peg, basis Fort William or Port Arthur, 
from April 1, 1926, to April 1, 1927, was 
$1.41% bu for No. 1 northern. 

Herbert Sellers, Winnipeg, western 
manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, who has been spending 
the latter part of the winter in Cali- 
fornia, is now back at his desk. 


A meeting of western Canadian farm- 
ers and representatives from various ag- 
ricultural organizations met in Winnipeg 
last week, and formed Manitoba’s first 
co-operative live stock marketing pool. 
The new organization is to be known as 
the Manitoba Co-operative Producers, 
Ltd. A provisional board of directors 
was appointed to take care of the details 
of the organization. 





Canada—Exports Via United States 
Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from 
Aug. 1, 1926, to Jan. 31, 1927, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce; Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 
DEE. ak ctebestatee 8 SeEESD 171 
BERNER 606 cdcccees ovieee | Swegue 12,228 
DR. Ss Ga wexwewes 6,631,359 629 
PE desde Cnsgyedecnss: iweneee 403 
Pea 182,492 117,252 
OO aa Tee TCE TT? eer 1,675 
Peer eee 280,292 331 
COR PEO “vesecscorescece. seaene 1,391 
GE. Saceckesbsesascacce * eweetss 49,093 
Cuzechoslovakian .....525+5 esecer 4,586 
Denmark and Faroe Islds. 948,534 53,504 
Dominican Republic .... 7,562 6,483 
TD ewrcvecsccstenesss§ #teave 164 
erry er eer ere 37,333 40,006 
PE Soc eedewadecsve  ~sa0 96 6,630 
0) Pere ree 66,256 42,957 
POUMOR cssrovcecece 3,150,243 1 
WUOMEM BEVIOR cecscscive sedtvce 11 
WOOO GOIGER ccscccccce vesvcs 33 
French West Indies ..... ...... 1,302 
eS ee 224,290 


Gibraltar 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Hayti 
Honduras ..... 
i errr 
Irish Free State........ 
Italy 
Pi | PPPrrer ie ee - 
eS rere rer ere 
Liberia ‘ 
Lithuania ...... 
Mexico 
Morocco ...... 
Netherlands 
Dutch Guiana .......... 
Dutch West Indies....... 





21 
teewes 219,698 








POOP WRT cecccoveteses 
PQRAMAR .cceccsess ’ 
POPU scovcesecuccceses 5 3é 
Poland and Danzig...... ...... 5,390 
Azores and Madeira Islds. 6,101 10,865 
POPTMEGE cccsceccccsvcecs 8) ee 
Portuguese Africa ...... 15,864 ,433 
Russia in Europe........ 25,130 2,158 
BME 2c eee eseaseseevaee e602 000 630 
Ce BRE. ccscccess 8 §«=6©<keeeus 300 
Ln. MEP CEEE TERT ETE 547,454 31,564 
Bwitweriamad .ccccccceses A ree 
Turkey in Europe....... 65,275 299 
Vibe BOIBMGR ccceccccss <cvcove 246 
POO cicceeaecsess se0%m 237 
VORGEGEE. 44 s.s00ss0ss is 5,959 83,673 
United Kingdom ........ 25,311,561 459,086 
British South Africa..... 310,845 1,402 
Algeria and Tunis....... 268,653 1,223 
British West Africa..... 28,607 17,260 
MROUEMMGR. ccascncscesices seeves 359 
EUEEE BOMEE cbacc¥¥ones  cewees 542 
BOPECOO GOUIBDR 2 ncn cccs ce | a ceeen 14,787 
DOOEREGOE Secccicsceeiees§ creces 3,370 
DTOMBIOR ceccscoscccescce cevvee 25,853 
Trinidad and Tobago.... ...... 13,332 
Other British W. Indies. ...... 15,685 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus 

SEUOUEE cesaccceescres 607,309 14,561 
Newfoundland .........-  sseeeee 6,821 
WORREEINO cccccevercesese seeves 4,539 
GOED sevcveccccececscece 3,733 1,990 
GORRGR. cecscccrcrccccescs 72,514 392 

Ae a eee eer or 59,573,438 1,681,702 

Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1926, 
to Jan. 31, 1927: 

Flour, 

From— Wheat, bus bbls 
a .., See 38,532,804 1,245,140 
PURMUEEAE 50 kn ccceenae 10,149,556 2,691 
Portland hiacaewesawhe 3,210,278 198,812 
IS ee rer 5,525,186 33,592 
ey eee een 1,600,541 201,467 
PR Aaah eot cus year vs et ri 

ME? sb awadees. baa cays 59,573,438 1,681,702 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by crop years, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
9 





eee 1,044 1,029 1,426 1,108 
September 1,634 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October ..... 2,231 2,308 2,143 2,209 
November ... 2,089 2,126 1,708 2,357 
December .... 1,715 1,737 1,440 1,822 
January ..... 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February caw Oempea 1,440 1,557 1,811 
ae Fe 1,609 1,668 1,719 
ere 1,416 1,244 1,450 
i eer 1,491 1,015 1,881 
Gn 6ea05san> 1,647 1,239 1,413 
Ce sds wstwes 1,228 1,340 1,354 

oo ee *11,441 19,054 18,215 20,384 


*Seven months. 
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Although reports in the main are that 
the flour trade continues exceedingly 
quiet, there .seems to be a trifle more 
life to the market. Occasional bookings 
are made of substantial amounts, which 
indicate that some buyers had permitted 
their stocks to get very low. Wheat has 
been steadier the past week, but the gen- 
eral opinion is that a strong market is 
necessary to develop an active demand. 

Spring Wheat Flour—There are fair 
inquiries for spring wheat brands, but 
business continues light. Smaller bak- 
ers are buying only as needed, and the 
larger ones hold off as long as possible, 
and then only take on one or two cars. 
Mill representatives are still pressing the 
trade for shipping directions, and this 
continued hammering has been followed 
by some improvement. 

Hard Winter Flour.—The situation as 
to hard winters is much like that of 
springs, although a few substantial sales 
were made last week. One sale of 10,000 
bbls attracted attention, as it was the 
biggest single order for some time. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Only small scat- 
tered sales are reported. Cracker and 
pie bakers only take on actual needs 
when forced to, and buying continues 
of a routine character. Prices from most 
mills are a little firmer, but there still 
are a few willing to cut prices to the 
bone in order to get new business on 
their books. Shipping directions are very 
slow. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, April 9: spring top 
patent $6.75@7.30 bbl, standard patent 
$6.45@6.90, first clear $5.75@6.25, second 
clear $4.25@4.70; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@7, 95 per cent patent $6.10 
@6.60, straight $5.85@6.40, first clear 
$5.30@5.65; soft winter short patent $5.90 
@6.50, standard patent $5.55@6, straight 
$5.40@5.80, first clear $5.30@5.50. 

Durum.—The only change in the semo- 
lina market is a decline in prices, but 
this has not stimulated interest any. 
Manufacturers continue to buy only as 
needed, and directions are fairly free. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, April 9, at 
4%@45,c lb, bulk; standard semolina 
4/,@434c; No. 3 semolina, 37%,.@4c; 
durum patent 4@4'44c; special grade 4 
@4e. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

(7. & . See eee ee ee ee 28,000 70 

Previous week 31,000 77 

ee Ge si iciwasehewe’ 35,000 88 

Two PORTS ABO. .....s. 27,000 68 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

Another committee of the Chicago 


Board of Trade has been appointed to 
conduct an inquiry into public ware- 
houses and related interests. It was an- 
nounced that the new committee will 
work in conjunction with a special com- 
mittee of five of the board of directors, 
headed by E. M. Combs, and of which 
Morris Townley, special Board of Trade 
counsel, and Frank J. Delaney, are ad- 
visory members. The new committee 
consists of James E. Bennett, chairman, 
P. M. Paine, James E. Cairns, James 
P. Malloy, E. S. Westbrook, Edward R. 
Bacon, Jr., John E. Brennan, F. G. Win- 
ter, F. S. Lewis, and John H. Jones. 
NOTES 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor in this market. 

Henry Vilm, superintendent of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, visited his company’s Chicago office 





last week. He was returning from a 
trip to Buffalo. 

H. B. Smith, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way back from an eastern 
trip. 

John W. Eckhart, president of John 
W. Eckhart & Co., has returned from a 
six weeks’ pleasure trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

A. E. Chapman, president of the Cen- 
tral Bag & Burlap Co., returned April 
4 from a 10-day stay at West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 

George W. Moody, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Weyauwega ( Wis.) 
Milling Co., visited his Chicago represen- 
tative, C. H. Meyer, last week. 

R. Wallace Mitchell, vice president of 
the American Bakery Materials Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis., spent several days call- 
ing on the trade here last week. 

W. A. Frazier, formerly with D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, Md., 
spent several days in Chicago recently 
visiting old friends in the trade. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in Chicago, April 7, making his 
headquarters at the office of John Reget, 
Jr., who represents this concern here. 


Frank H. Blodgett, president and gen- 
eral manager of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., called at this office 
April 4. He recently returned from a 
six weeks’ pleasure trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., was in Chicago, April 4, visit- 
ing his local representative, E. G. Dahl. 
He left later for Baltimore and other 
eastern points. 


The Rural Grain Co., 58 Board of 
Trade Building, for the handling of cash 
grain and futures, will be under the 
management of E. V. Maltby, who at 
one time was with Hulburd, Warren & 
Chandler, and in recent years with the 
J. J. Badenoch Co. 

Willis McFeely, of the Chicago sales 
office of the Chase Bag Co., was re- 
elected president of the board of Oak 
Park, Ill., on April 5. He received a 
three to one majority over the other 
‘andidate, and is now serving his fourth 
term as the chief executive of the larg- 
est incorporated village in this county. 


MILWAUKEE 

There was somewhat better inquiry for 
flour last week, and sales gained slightly. 
The strong wheat market most of the 
week did not stimulate attention. Flour 
prices were more firmly held, but there 
was no advance in asking limits. About 
the only good effect of the firm wheat 
market was that those buyers who took 
supplies were more willing to pay the 
price asked. Shipping directions are 
more active, due largely to the pressure 
exerted by mills on delinquent custom- 
ers and their replacement needs. Job- 
bers report a moderate business. Quo- 
tations, April 9: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $7.10@7.45_ bbl, 
straight $6.85@7.15, first clear $6.10@ 
6.35, and second clear $4.75@5, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
An occasional order for a car of Kan- 
sas patent is keeping alive the market 
for southwestern mills, representatives 
of which in this territory are getting 
more satisfactory shipping instructions, 
but find new orders very slack. Regu- 
lar customers are taking small lots from 
time to time; otherwise, dullness per- 
vades the market. Some of the larger 
consumers in this territory still have a 
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considerable quantity of flour on the 
mills’ books, but are ordering it out only 
as urgently needed, and most of them 
are behind contract delivery specifica- 
tions. There has been an advance of 5c 
bbl in asking limits, due to the upward 
turn in wheat and enhancement of cash 
premiums. Confidence in values is lack- 
ing, however, and trends have little ef- 
fect in either direction. Quotations, 
April 9: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $6.80@7.05 bbl, straight $6.60@ 
6.80, and first clear $5.65@5.90, in 98-lb 
cottons. 


NOTES 

Stocks of flour at mills and in public 
warehouses here on April 1 were 2,800 
bbls, compared with 3,150 on March 1, 
and 8,897 on April 1, 1926. 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has com- 
pleted an addition, 50x406, to its mill 
shop, and is moving and installing equip- 
ment. The addition will be used largely 
for assembling purposes. 

William A. Hottensen was re-elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
without opposition at the annual elec- 
tion on April 4. The new vice presidents 
are A, L. Johnstone and A. L. Flanagan. 
Harry A. Plumb was re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. J. Walter Rice is 
the new member of the board of direc- 
tors. 

L. E. Meyer. 





PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
KANSAS WHEAT CONFERENCE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—In April, 1926, at 
the call of Dr. F. D. Farrell, president 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, a general wheat conference repre- 
senting all elements concerned with 
wheat growing in Kansas was held at 
Kansas City. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to consider a long-time pro- 
gram for the growth of better wheat in 
the state. Chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, bankers, railways and 
many other interests were represented 
at the meeting. 

Dr. Farrell now has called a second 
conference, to be held at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, May 6, further to consider con- 
tinuation of the work then outlined. 

The program for discussion follows: 

A. Reports of progress in developing 
the wheat belt program: 

1. Crop standardization and soil man- 
agement: seed exchanges ; rye-free seed; 
crop rotation, ete. 

2. Marketing: selling on quality basis; 
market reports; price trends, ete. 

3. Hessian fly control: experiments, 
demonstrations, ete. 

4. Smut control: seed treatment, etc. 

5. Summary. 

B. Progress reports by the various 
agencies, agricultural and commercial, 
that are actively engaged in promoting 
the development of the wheat belt pro- 
gram. 

C. Special report on the Blackhull 
wheat situation. 

D. Comments and criticisms by repre- 
sentatives of agricultural and commer- 
cial organizations interested in the de- 
velopment of the wheat belt program. 


BRAZILIAN TRADE CONDITIONS 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The flour market 
in Brazil has lately been extremely dull 
for imported flour at Rio de Janeiro, 
due to a reduction in the price by do- 
mestic mills, made possible by cheaper 
wheat from Argentina, a cablegram from 
Carlton Jackson, United States commer- 
cial attaché, to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, advises. It is 
claimed that many importers have lost 
heavily on imported flour, due to the 
sudden price decrease in the domestic 
product. 





FARM PRICE LEVEL DECLINES 


The general level of farm prices of 
agricultural products on March 15 was 
126 per cent of the pre-war level, com- 
pared with 127 per cent Feb. 15, and 140 
per cent March 15 a year ago, according 
to the monthly price report issued March 
29 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour conditions last week were little 
changed. An ‘occasional broker reported 
fair sales, but the majority of the trade 
found business very limited, and buying 
infrequent and in small lots. 

Many mills felt that buyers’ ideas on 
price were too low to meet, and al- 
though there was some inclination to cut 
prices to induce business, on the whole 
the range was narrow and high. Asking 
prices on the majority of both spring 
and hard winter wheat flours ranged 
only about 25c, and while there were 
sales reported below this, price cutting 
was not as general as a couple of weeks 
ago. 

Changes in the wheat market were not 
closely followed by mills, and the final 
selling price was determined by consid- 
erable negotiation between buyer and 
seller. On the whole the market was 
without particular feature, and only 
hand-to-mouth buying is expected for the 
balance of the crop year. 

Export.—The export market was un- 
interesting, with demand locally only for 
small quantities. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, April 9, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.25@ 
7.60 bbl, standard patents $6.85@7.20, 
clears $6.60@6.90, high glutens and Mon- 
tanas $7.35@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ents $7@7.30, straights $6.75@7.10; soft 
winter straights, Pennsylvania $5.75@ 
6.20; Pacific Coast $6.35@6.75. 


112 PER CENT INCREASE 


Trading in wheat and oats in the 
futures market of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange increased 112 per cent in 
March over February—the greatest in- 
crease in any one month since the mar- 
ket begun operations last August. B.H. 
Wunder, president, in commenting on 
the increase said the progress is a reflec- 
tion of improvement in conditions in the 
grain trade and a wider use of the mar- 
ket by the trade generally. Axel Han- 
sen, chairman of the grain futures com- 
mittee, called attention to the fact that 
fluctuations in the New York market 
during the month covered a greater range 
than in the previous three months. 


NEW YORK BAKERS INDICTED 


A legal proceeding of interest to mill- 
ers as well as local flour men was the 
recent indictment of Lipstein, Kornblatt, 
and the Strand Bakeries, Inc., New York 
City, charging concealment of assets and 
conspiracy to conceal assets from the 
trustee in bankruptcy. This indictment 
was obtained through the efforts of Mel- 
vin L. Krulewitch, of Brecher, Krule- 
witch & Permut, counsel for the Flour 
and Bakers’ Supply Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Greater New York. It is al- 
leged that the Strand Bakeries, Inc., 
transferred merchandise in small lots 
from its wholesale place to a retail bak- 
ery which was operated by the same in- 
dividuals in Brooklyn. ‘This had been 
going on, it is charged, for some time 
prior to the filing of the bankruptcy pe- 
tition, with the result that, when the re- 
ceiver was appointed, the assets had 
been greatly depleted. Assistant United 
States Attorney Sylvester will prosecute 
the case for the government. 

NOTES 

E. J. Horton, flour broker, Providence, 
R. I., spent several days in New York 
last week. 

Robert R. Barr, of the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, left for Montreal, April 5, 
to be gone about a week. 

George A. Zabriskie has returned to 
New York after about a six weeks’ va- 
cation at Ormond Beach, Fla. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,164, the previous week 
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1,193, and the same week a year ago, 
1,110. 

Thomas O’ ‘ll, in the grain and cot- 
tonseed option vusiness, has been ill since 
early last week with pleuropneumonia. 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., spent part 
of last week in New York with P. J. 
Edwardsen, who handles the account for 
this market. 

William Rogers, flour broker, is in the 
Englewood Hospital, the result of a nose 
hemorrhage. His condition was report- 
ed slightly improved following a blood 
transfusion on Thursday. 

A vocal and instrumental concert is 
to be given by the Jersey State Master 
Bakers’ Singing Society at the Grotto 
Auditorium, Jersey City, Wednesday, 
April 20. There will be a Philharmonic 
Orchestra and special artists. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing April 2, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 1,001,- 
288 bus and 66,131 bbls. Of the flour 
shipments, 11,750 bbls went to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 15,476 to Hamburg, 11,- 
300 to Bremen and 11,000 to Copenhagen. 

Visitors introduced on the floor of the 
exchange last week included H. D. Yoder, 
vice president of and sales manager for 
the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., E. 
M. Stults, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Buckeye Cereal Co., Massil- 
lon, Ohio, and Frank Kell, president of 
the Wichita Falls (Texas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. 

At the Flower Show this year the Hol- 
land Challenge Cup was won by Percy 
Chubb, of Chubb & Son, marine insur- 
ance agents. His display, which was ar- 
ranged by Peter Smith, his gardener at 
Glen Cove, was particularly beautiful, 
with a background of flowering dogwood 
and wisteria, and a mass of tulips color- 
ing the foreground. 

An informal sales conference was held 
in New York, April 11-12, by H. L. 
Beecher, president and general manager, 
J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
and representatives of the mill covering 
parts of Pennsylvania, New England and 
New York state. Among the salesmen at- 
tending were A. G. Ganahl, Springfield, 
Mass., S. Wagner, G. Wildoner, Carroll 
Davis, and J. N. Claybrook, manager of 
the New York office. 

The following have been appointed by 
the board of managers to the nominating 
committee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change to make nominations for officers 
and vacancies on the board for the 1927- 
28 term: George Rossen, chairman, C. 
W. Bowring, William Beatty, A. C. Fet- 
terolf, George Flach, F. O. Seaver, E. W. 
S. Knudsen, Jerome Lewine and F. B. 
Cooper. The ticket must be reported 
not later than May 10, to be voted on 
by members June 6. 

Among southwestern millers who came 
on to New York following the weevil 
conference in Washington, and who spent 
several days with the local trade, were 
John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill-‘ 
ing Co., Kansas City, Harry G. Randall, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, and J. F. Croutil, president 
and general manager of the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is unsettled and ir- 
regular. Fluctuations in wheat cause 
buyers to lack confidence, and this, to- 
gether with the fact that many of the 





larger bakers are pretty well supplied 
for near future requirements, is respon- 
sible for a slow trade. Limits are gen- 
erally about 10c bbl less than last noted. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, April 9: spring 
first patent $7.65@7.90, standard patent 
$7.15@7.65, first clear $6.65@6.90; hard 
winter short patent $7.20@7.70, straight 
$6.90@7.20; soft winter straight, $5.60 
@6.25. 

NOTES 

Among visitors on ’change last week 
were A. J. Oberg, manager of the Chris- 
tian Mills, Minneapolis, and F. G. Win- 
ter, of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Delaware charters were granted last 
week to the Consolidated Bakers’ Serv- 
ice, Inc., capital $300,000, and to the 
Theodore Stivers Milling Co., Wilming- 
ton, capital $150,000, to deal in corn, 
barley, wheat, rye, etc. 

Samuet S. Danie;s. 


BUFFALO 


Early last week, flour buyers resolved 
to wait for its close before committing 
themselves. A steady futures market 
gave them much encouragement, and by 
April 8 they were nibbling at offers, but 
the April 9 break quiety stopped buy- 
ing. There are no prospects of better 
business this week. 

Output is the same as last week, with 
shipping instructions still being urged by 
mills. 

First clears and patents are equally 
dull. 

Export demand has slackened to the 
lowest point in some weeks, and mills 
catering to that buying are running only 
part time. 

Southwestern mill representatives say 
business is as slack as is that in springs, 
so price apparently has nothing to do 
with the lethargy into which the milling 
business has fallen. 

Buffalo quotations, April 9: spring 
fancy patents $8@8.10 bbl, standard pat- 
tent $7@7.25, clears $6.60@6.70, second 
clears $4.40; hard winters $7.60@7.90, 
straights $7@7.25, semolina, No. 2, 434,@ 
544c, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, April 9, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $8.60@ 
8.90 bbl; pastry, $8.10@8.20; rye, $6.90 
@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
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Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ADP B98 ciiiece 238,000 146,912 62 

Previous week .. 238,000 146,632 62 

COUP OMS aiccees 238,000 182,400 77 

Two years ago... 238,000 174,725 73 

Three years ago. 166,500 134,135 81 
NOTES 


Roy V. Craig, traffic commissioner of 
the Millers’ Traffic Committee, left for 
Chicago last week. 

W. V. Hamilton, president of the New 
York State Millers’ Association, was in 
Buffalo last week. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., general manager 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
called at the office of W. S. Preyer last 
week, 

W. J. Nisbet, of the sales department 
of the Minneapolis office of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., visited the local of- 
fice last week. 

Harry Wilsey, sales manager for the 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, is in 
New York with A. S. Leo, New York 
representative. 

Howard L. Abell, president of the 
Abell Forwarding Co. and Marine Eleva- 
tor Co., is back from Florida, where he 
spent the winter. 

William E. Ashe, Buffalo sales man- 
ager for the feed department of the 
Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, has re- 
turned from a trip through the eastern 
states. 

Walter O. Fehling, representing Sam- 
uel Bell & Sons, Philadelphia, and F. 
G. Winter, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, visited the Corn Exchange last 
week. 

C. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
visited the offices of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation last week and dis- 
cussed transportation matters. Mr. Van- 
denover looks for a good movement of 
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flour down the lakes at the opening of 
the season. 

Fred C. Collins, local feed and grain 
dealer, has returned from a trip to 
Herkimer, N. Y. He attended the fu- 
neral of George M. Helmer, who had 
been a pioneer in the feed business 
there. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour sales last week were few. Ship- 
ping directions were low. Urgent rep- 
resentations were made by mill men for 
the purpose of securing definite instruc- 
tions, but to little avail. 

The flour trade in general does not 
look for any marked revival in busi- 
ness until after Easter and the Jewish 
holidays are past. Some of the large 
consumers of flour are showing an in- 
clination to listen to offerings made by 
mill representatives, and it is taken for 
granted that if the price range is favor- 
able some new business will result. 
Smaller bakers are still pursuing their 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying. 

Clears were in fair demand, while sales 
of soft winter took a decided drop, even 
in the face of lower prices. Flour men 
who cover the territory outside of Pitts- 
burgh proper report fair business dur- 
ing the week. Semolina was quoted at 
45,¢ lb, f.o.b., Chicago, on April 9. Sales 
were light. 

Quotations, April 9: spring wheat 
short patent $7@7.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.50@7; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.50, standard patent $6.25@6.75, 
clears $6.25@6.75; soft winter, $5@5.40, 
bulk, 

NOTES 

Abram Fortenbaugh, aged 88, for more 
than 40 years in the general merchandise 
and flour business at Halifax, Pa., died 
at his home at Harrisburg, on April 5. 

H. W. Gundersen, eastern sales man- 
ager for the King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, in company with C. E. Vick- 
ery, Pittsburgh district manager of the 
company, visited points in local terri- 
tory last week. 

David G. Bamford, aged 75, for more 
than 45 years engaged in the milling 
business at Midway, Pa., died on April 
2 after an illness of four months. A. L. 
Hale, manager of the Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was in Pittsburgh 
last week. 

C. C. Larvs. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour appears to have reached a point 
where any improvement in the market 
causes buyers to sit up and take notice, 
which would indicate waning stocks. 
Some business was done last week on 
the hard spots of wheat. A sharp up- 
turn in the raw material at this juncture 
would probably bring in the flour buyers. 

Sales last week were fair, including 
car lots of standard spring patent and 
near-by soft winter straight at quotations 
principally. Hard winters were more or 
less neglected, because they were held in 
many cases right up to the price of 
springs and because the latter are gener- 
ally preferred at the same money in this 
market, particularly on the approach of 
hot weather, when strength and stamina 
are the prerequisites. Top quality of 
spring and hard winter standard patent 
was held mostly around $7, cotton, for 
all-rail shipment, and 10c less for lake- 
and-rail delivery, with ordinary stock 
offered down to $6.85 or less. Near-by 
soft winter straight sold at $5.40, bulk, 
which is 15c up from the previous week 
for the same quality, though a few offer- 
ings at the close were obtainable at $5.40 
in secondhand cottons. 

Closing prices, April 9, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.35@7.60, standard patent $6.85 
@7.10; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft winter short 
patent $6.40@6.65, straight (near-by) 
$5.40@5.65. 

NOTES 

There are 238,000 bus rye in Baltimore 
elevators awaiting exportation. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week amounted to 55 cars. 

Tully A. Joynes, representing the Lex- 
ington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co. in 
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Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Delaware, is back from a trip over his 
territory. 


The bureau of buildings has denied a 
permit for the erection of a bakery be- 
cause the site is in a residential neigh- 
borhood. An appeal has been filed with 
the zoning board. 


The Washburn Crosby Co. has leased 
office space in the Whittaker Building, 
Guilford Avenue and Saratoga Street. 
Its present offices are in the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co. Building at the corner 
of St. Paul and Lexington streets. 


BOSTON 


Some mill representatives reported a 
better demand for flour last week, due 
principally to the fact that stocks had 
been allowed to work down to a very 
low point. Some very low prices were 
made by millers of spring and hard win- 
ter wheat flours, cuts in some cases of 15 
@25c bbl being accepted. Thus buyers 
have been able to obtain flour at prac- 
tically their own price. 

Mill agents still complain of difficulty 
in getting shipping directions. The trade 
wants some outlet for its purchases be- 
fore ordering them out, and demand 
from retailers is light. 

Receipts continue moderate, but are 
ample for all demands. Stocks remain 
below normal. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in 98-lb sacks, April 9: spring 
patents, special $8.30@8.45, standard 
patents $7.25@8.30, first clears $7@7.25; 
hard winter patents, $7@7.35; soft win- 
ter patent $6.75@7.35, straight $6.20@ 
6.65, clears $6.10@6.30. 


NOTES 


The Kyno sailed from Boston last 
week with an unusual shipment of 3,250 
sacks Canadian flour, destined for Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

The estimated stock of unsold flour in 
Boston, April 1, as reported by the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange, was 28,- 
521 bbls, compared with 29,021 on March 
1 and 29,262 a year ago. 


Albert K. Tapper, president of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, was in 
attendance at the conference held in At- 
lantic City, April 7, between the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League demur- 
rage and storage committee, and a simi- 
lar committee of the American Railway 
Association. 


F. W. Dickerman, Boston branch man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, has resigned and has been 
succeeded by W. E. Derrick. Mr. Der- 
rick was previously with the durum de- 
partment of the Pillsbury company. He 
has applied for membership in the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma millers quoted the following 
prices last week: hard wheat short pat- 
ent flour, $7.60@7.70 bbl; soft wheat 
short patent, $7.80@7.90. 


NOTES 


Harry E. Anderson, formerly grain 
inspector for the Board of Trade, died 
last week at his home in Galveston, 
Texas. 

The Berry Seed & Feed Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, with Glenn L. Berry as 
manager, has succeeded the Morgan Seed 
& Feed Co. 

The Moore (Texas) Grain & Milling 
Co. has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $40,000, by J. M. Sorrell, R. L. 
Connelly and W. E. Sorrell. 

P. N. Toledo, of P. N. Toledo & Co., 
flour importers of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
when in Galveston recently predicted 
that shipments of flour to Porto Rico 
will be larger this season than last. 








PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS TO 
HOLD S0OTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association 
will be held at the Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Sept. 21-23. The officers are 
preparing a program suitable for the oc- 
casion, and hope for a large attendance, 
in view of the fact that the gathering 
will commemorate such a notable mile- 
stone in the association’s career. 
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SEATTLE 


Last week’s domestic business was con- 
fined to a small lot trade in north coast 
markets and light demand from Cali- 
fornia. A fair volume of flour moved to 
the Atlantic seaboard. This, however, 
did not represent recent business, but 
shipments to fill substantial bookings 
made some time ago. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour last week, carloads, coast: 
family short patent $6.90@7.80 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.90g6.50, 
98’s; standard patents $6.60@7; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.90@7.40. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.80@8.15 bbl; Montana, 
$6.75@7.05; Kansas, $7.40@8. 

Export Trade.——Some business was 
done with China last week, but the ag- 
gregate was small. Quotations ranged 
$6.30@6.50 bbl, cif., Hongkong and 
North China, less 2 per cent for export 
straights. 

The Philippines bought moderately, 
and scattered sales were made to the 
various west coast of South America 
ports and to a few Central American 
countries. The United Kingdom and the 
Continent showed no interest. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ADC B68 .cccscsecs 46,800 21,657 46 
Previous week ... 46,800 15,210 33 
WOOP GOO. .occccoce 52,800 23,060 44 
Two years ago.... 52,800 4,360 08 
Three years ago... 52,800 23,982 45 
Four years ago.... 52,800 17,011 32 
Five years ago.... 52,800 16,195 31 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 
April 3-9 ......... 57,000 32,812 58 
Previous week ... 57,000 29,981 53 
Wee BOP .cccwesas 57,000 19,036 33 
Two years ago.... 57,000 9,560 17 
Three years ago... 57,000 11,867 21 
Four years ago.... 57,000 12,983 23 
Five years ago.... 57,000 17,047 30 

NOTES 


The name of the Macaretti Co., maca- 
roni manufacturers, Tacoma, has been 
changed to Everybody’s Macaroni Co. 

The Washington Flour Club met at 
Seattle last week. The meeting was de- 
voted to an informal discussion of the 
carrying charge. 

Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma _ in 
March: to San Francisco, 6,275 bbls; Los 
Angeles, 5,000; San Diego, 400; Houston, 
400; Norfolk, 1,810; Charleston 350; 
Philadelphia, 510; Baltimore, 5,010; New 
York, 21,555; Boston, 2,795. 

Of 562 cars wheat inspected by the 
office of Federal Grain Supervision at 
Seattle in March, 174 tested No. 1, 269 
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No. 2, 80 No. 3, 25 No. 4, 8 No. 5, 6 
special grade, and 186 were smutty. At 
Tacoma, of 590 cars, 184 tested No. 1, 
282 No. 2, 102 No. 3, 14 No. 4, 4 No. 5, 
4 special grade, and 300 were smutty. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in March: to Shanghai, 10,265 bbls; 
Hongkong, 53,160; Tsingtau, 3,750; 
Amoy, 18,250; Japan, 160; Swatow, 500; 
Manila, 30,745; Iloilo, 5,300; Cebu, 7,200; 
Zamboanga, 125; Honolulu, 10,060; Glas- 
gow, 7,320; Avonmouth, 105; Amsterdam, 
842; South and Central America, 15,925. 

In the March 9 issue of The North- 
western Miller, E. N. Bates, investigator 
in grain handling, federal Bureau of 
Economics, was correctly quoted as hav- 
ing said that the farmers on the Pa- 
cific Coast lose upward of $11,655,000 an- 
nually in handling grain in sacks in- 
stead of in bulk, while in the issue of 
March 16, this amount was erroneously 
quoted to have been $116,655,000. 

Cables from Japan announced last 
week that Suzuki & Co., Kobe, Japan, 
large importers and exporters, had tem- 
porarily suspended. The firm has been 
active in many lines of business in the 
Orient, and was a large exporter of 
wheat and flour from Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland, and from Vancouver, B. 
C. Figures as to the assets and liabili- 
ties of the firm have not been given out. 


PORTLAND 


Except for a brief buying flurry, there 
has been no material change in the lo- 
cal flour market. Business was light 
last week. Bakers are buying only for 
early needs. The market is fairly 
steady. Mills listed family patents, 
April 9, at $7.45 bbl, second hard wheat 
at $7.75, and bakers blue-stem at $7.15, 
in straight cars. Export flour trade is 
limited. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bee 248. scaaziess oseeece, Saree 34 
Previous weék iad oseas Gnaee 40 
WORE GEE cassie ccrccsserdes) ee 42 
Swe PORES OHCs. oo :0.0:6 5 9:08 27,303 44 
Three years ago..... ree | 59 
Four years ago........... 32,685 57 
Five years ago........ . 19,010 33 


George W. Hyatt, an early day miller 
and merchant of Enterprise, Oregon, 
died there on April 6, aged 64. He came 
to Oregon in 1888 from Ohio, and for 
several years owned and operated the 
Enterprise Flouring Mill. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 


A slight improvement in demand, in- 
creased inquiries, and practically un- 
changed prices, were reported by Ogden 
millers last week. Shipping instructions 








ship and carried to Lisbon. 
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HEN the Millers’ Belgian Relief Movement was organized, shortly 

after the beginning of the World War, millers of the United States 

and Canada contributed 70,000 bbls for the stricken Belgian nation. 
The cargo was forwarded to Belgium on the steamer South Point, of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., under the command of Captain George W. A. 
Newman. It arrived at Rotterdam on Feb. 25, 1915, and was transshipped 
by barges to Belgium. The shipment consisted of sufficient food to sustain 
250,000 people more than three months. 

Having delivered the cargo at Rotterdam, the South Point sailed 
for England, arriving shortly at Fowey. Here she was loaded with china 
clay and started for Philadelphia. She was sunk by a German submarine 
off Cape Finisterre, the crew and captain being picked up by a British 


3 The South Point crossing the North Sea in 1915 is depicted on the 
cover of this issue of The Northwestern Miller, the painting being the 
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increased considerably. The larger mills 
were operating at full capacity, and the 
small ones of Utah and Idaho at less 
than 50 per cent. Some bookings have 
been made to Aug. 1. 

Demand in California showed the most 
pronounced gain. The Southeast im- 
proved to some extent, and Utah and 
Idaho purchases were declared about 
normal. California stocks are low, and 
bookings must be continued to keep them 
up. 

Quotations, April 9, to California deal- 
ers (in 98-lb cotton bags) were on the 
basis of $7.55@8.20 bbl for top patents 
and $7.15@7.80 for second patents, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. To the South- 
east, offers were made on the basis of 
$6.90@7.60 bbl for high patents and 
$6.60@6.90 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
lower Mississippi River points. Utah 
and Idaho dealers were offered family 
and second patents on the basis of $6.50 
@7 bbl and straights at $5.80@6.30, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 


E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., is in Boise, 
Idaho, and Portland, on business. 

Henry J. Ames, Logan, Utah, who 
aided his father in operation of the first 
Utah grist mill at Salt Lake City soon 
after the Mormons arrived, died last 
week, 

George F. Sutherland, superintendent 
of the Royal Milling Co., has returned 
to Great Falls, after directing installa- 
tion of equipment in Ogden for the com- 
pany’s plant which is to be ready for op- 
eration here this summer. 

J. W. Avery and Max A. Lehman, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, were recent visitors at the Ogden 
Grain Exchange and various Ogden mills, 
going to Salt Lake City before they con- 
tinued their journey to San Francisco. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


WICHITA 


The flour market continues weak. 
Millers are disposed to think that the 
continued weakness is due to the fact 
that buyers have booked orders in ex- 
cess of their needs and must stay out 
of the market until surplus bookings are 
consumed. Shipping directions were sat- 
isfactory last week, but new orders were 
slow. Prices are about unchanged. Quo- 
tations, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, 
April 9: hard wheat short patent, $7.50 
bbl; straight, $7; clears, $6.25. 

a * 





H. B. McKibben, secretary-treasurer 
of the Red Star Milling Co., has been 
elected to membership on the Wichita 
school board. 





COLORADO MILLING OUTLOOK 
IS REPORTED FAVORABLE 


Denver, Coto.— Unusually favorable 
early season conditions, together with 
stimulus resulting from the recent favor- 
able rate decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, augur a year of un- 
precedented prosperity for the grain 
producing and milling industries of Colo- 
rado, was the consensus of milling men, 
grain shippers, producers and govern- 
ment experts here last week. With in- 
tended plantings of spring wheat already 
forecast at 12 per cent more than last 
year’s harvested acreage, and winter 
wheat plantings equal to those of 1926, 
indications are that the 1927 wheat crop 
will far exceed the bumper crop of 21,- 
156,000 bus, they say. 

“From the standpoint of the miller, 
prospects are fine,’ George H. Work, 
traffic manager of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., said. 

Prospects for maximum production 
and assurance of a good market, two 
factors in the grain farmer’s prosperity 
rarely united, are both predicted this 
year by experts. 





NET PROFITS REPORTED BY 
WARD BAKING CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y.—The Ward Baking 
Corporation reports net profits for the 
13 weeks ended March 26 amounting to 
$640,528, after interest, depreciation and 
federal taxes. 








CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market took on 
life last week. As jobbers had predict- 
ed, buyers had held off from buying un- 
til stocks were negligible and they were 
in need of supplies. As a result, all of- 
ferings of bran and middlings were 
snapped up, and sales were only held 
back by the moderate amount available. 
Eastern buyers especially wanted feed, 
and bookings were practically all for 
immediate shipment. On account of the 
greatly improved demand and continued 
light supply, prices were stronger. 
Spring bran was quoted, April 9, at 
$29.25@29.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$29.25@29.50, standard middlings $29.50 
@30, flour middlings $33@34.50 and red 
dog $36.50@37.50. 

Milwaukee—The tone of the wheat 
feed market, particularly bran, made a 
decided turn toward firmness last week, 
under active inquiry from eastern mar- 
kets, with general strength imparted by 
the advance in coarse grains. The open- 
ing of navigation has brought about the 
better call from the East, where stocks 
are light. Small preduction of offal by 
reason of the slackness of flour trade is 
keeping offers within rather narrow lim- 
its, and spot shipment stuff commands a 
stiff premium. Consumptive buying is 
somewhat improved, with grass still some 
distance away, despite the advanced sea- 
son. Nominal quotations, April 9: spring 
bran $28.50@29 ton, winter bran $28.25 
@28.75, standard fine middlings $29@ 
29.50, flour middlings $32.50@34, and red 
dog $36@37, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —Demand for gray shorts is 
practically unchanged. Bran, however, 
is in slightly better demand, and offer- 
ings are lighter. Practically all busi- 
ness is for current needs, however, and 
mills have very little feed sold ahead. 
Direct sales by mills continue to be the 
feature of the trade. Quotations, April 
9: soft winter bran $28.50@29 ton, hard 
winter bran $28@28.50, and gray shorts 
$31.50@382.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Duluth—tThere is a good demand for 
millfeed in small lots, and occasionally 
in full cars, largely from local territory. 
The call is for both bran and middlings 
and is attributed to the continued run 
of cold weather. Mills have no trouble 
in selling their output, but are behind 
in orders and are not offering much in 
the way of new business. 

Minneapolis.—The bran market com- 
pletely reversed itself last week, making 
one of the quickest comebacks on rec- 
ord. For almost a month, demand was 
negligible and prices gradually declined 
for lack of inquiry. No one seemed in- 
terested, and mixers apparently allowed 
their stocks to become low. Bran was 
offered freely early last week at $24.50 
ton, Minneapolis, some sales being re- 
ported at as low as $24. 

All at once, and apparently without 
much reason, buying set in again, and 
mixers and distributors generally want- 
ed bran and shorts for immediate ship- 
ment. With the output at low ebb and 
the big city mills out of the market for 
April and first half May, prices jumped 
50c@$1 ton daily, until now bran is 
firm at $26.50, with most sellers ask- 
ing $27. Even at the latter price very 
little is obtainable. 

Mills report a sharp demand for split 
cars. Generally speaking, they are be- 
hind on deliveries, so that the supply 
available for quick shipment is very 
limited. Shorts are in about the same 
position as is bran, but flour middlings 
are inactive and not relatively as strong. 
Red dog is firm, with demand somewhat 
improved. 

Altogether the feed market is in a 
healthy condition. Summer shipment 
bran is offered at rather a sharp dis- 
count under spot but, as has been pre- 
viously pointed out in this department, 
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quick shipment bran is apt to be scarce 
for some time and should hold firm un- 
til late in the spring. 

Mills quote bran at $26.50@27 ton, 
standard middlings $27.50, flour mid- 
dlings $32, red dog $35.50@36, wheat 
mixed feed $29.50@31, and rye mid- 
dlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

April 12 Year ago 


@ 27.00 $.....@24.50 
23.50 @ 24.50 


Bran 
Stand. middlings.. 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings.. 30.50@32.00 25.50@27.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.00 30.00@33.00 

Great Falls——Buyers who have been 
holding back expecting lower prices are 
now covering their May and June re- 
quirements. ‘Lnis activity on the part of 
buyers has advanced values 50c@$1 ton. 
The millfeed situation is tight, with pro- 
duction below normal for this period of 
the year and demand strong. Unless 
mill operations are materially increased 
during the next 90 days, feed prices are 
apt to be well maintained until new 
crop production is available. On April 
9 standard bran was priced at $28 ton 
and standard middlings $30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—There is a fairly active 
demand for bran for prompt shipment, 
and prices are strong, but shorts are 
very weak. There has been some in- 
quiry for feeds for future shipment, but 
usually at prices below millers’ ideas. 
Eastern feed mixers have been the most 
active buyers of bran. While mills have 
fairly liberal supplies for later months, 
present offerings of both bran and shorts 
are very light. Quotations, April 9: 
bran, $25.50 ton; brown shorts, $28.50 
@29; gray shorts, $29.50. 


Atchison.—There is not much change 
reported in the feed market, although 
millers are of the opinion that demand 
is slightly better. Buyers, who were bid- 
ding $1@2 ton under the spot market 
basis in March, are now taking care of 
their requirements at $29.50@30 for 
shorts, $28 for mill-run bran and $25.50 
for bran, the quotations being as of 
April 9. Local millers are of the opin- 
ion that, unless there is an increase in 
milling operations, these feed prices will 
continue unchanged during April, at 
least. Mills are hesitant sellers of de- 
ferred feed, owing to the uncertain rate 
of flour production. 


Hutchinson.—The mixed car trade con- 
tinued to absorb the feed output of mills. 
Demand for bran is especially keen, and 
none is accumulating. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis, April 8: bran, $26 ton; 
mill-run, $28@28.50; gray shorts, $30 
@31. 

Wichita.—Millfeed continues strong, 
with no apparent let-up in demand, in 
spite of the fact that grazing in this 
section of the country is unusually 
early. Prices, basis Kansas City, April 
9: shorts, $1.55 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.40; bran, $1.30. 

Salina.—Millfeed demand is_ holding 
up well in this territory, all available 
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supplies being disposed of promptly to 
buyers wanting immediate shipment. 
Demand from the mixed car trade con- 
tinues good. No price changes have been 
made. Quotations, April 7, basis Kan- 
sas City, in 100-lb lots: bran, $1.30@ 
1.35; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; shorts, $1.50 
@1.60. 


CENTRAL STATES 

T'oledo.—Millfeed turned sensationally 
strong last week. The change was quite 
unexpected, and nobody knows just how 
to account for it. It is suggested that 
reduced shipments from Canada may be 
a cause, or the fact that everybody was 
looking for lower prices and permitted 
stocks to run too low. One miller ad- 
vanced bran $2 last week. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted, April 8, at $31 
@31.50 ton, mixed feed $32@82.50, and 
middlings $83@34. Demand is keen, 
with prices firm, showing a tendency to 
advance. There are no accumulations. 


Evansville —Millfeed products were in 
better demand last week at advancing 
prices. Bran was quoted, April 9, at 
$30 ton, mixed feed $31 and shorts $32. 

Indianapolis.—Little business is re- 
ported in millfeeds. Flood conditions 
and heavy rains, which have made in- 
numerable roads in the state impassable, 
are blamed for the present condition. 
The market has been a little easier on 


some grades. Quotations, April 9: 
spring bran $27@27.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $27.50@28, standard middlings 


$28.25@29.25, flour middlings $33.25@ 
33.75 and red dog $37.25@38. 


THE SOUTH 

Nashville——Millfeed continued in fair 
demand last week. Prices show a con- 
siderable range. Sales are in most cases 
for prompt shipment and in moderate 
sized lots. Quotations, April 9: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $26@28 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $29@31. 

Norfolk.—Only slight changes in feed 
prices have been noted, bran weakening 
somewhat and the other grades remain- 
ing firm. Some dealers continued to 
quote below market figures for later 
shipment. Quotations, April 8: red dog, 
$42@45 ton; winter middlings, $37@38; 
standard middlings, $36@36.50; standard 
bran, $33.50@34. 

Atlanta.—Millfeed sales show a ten- 
dency to improve, with present business 
about the best it has been in several 
months. Buying is mainly on a basis of 
30 to 60 days. Collections are still im- 
proving, and have now reached a basis 
closer to normal than at any time since 
early last fall. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, April 9: bran, basis 100-lb 
bags, $35@38 ton; winter middlings, $36 
@37; standard middlings, $34@35; red 
dog, $47@48. 

Memphis.—Dealers and consumers of 
millfeed continue to buy sparingly, al- 
though offerings have been only a car 
or so at a time. Consumption appears to 
be less than usual, while expectation of 
lower prices has encouraged a hand-to- 
mouth buying policy. Wheat bran sold, 
April 9, at $28.50@29 ton, and gray 
shorts at $32.75@33. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—A few mills were higher 
last week on spring bran and standard 
middlings, but offerings were sufficient 
to prevent any advance in the local mar- 
ket. Stocks are small, but demand is 
light. Quotations, April 9, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.50@34; 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 12, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minn eapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
a | ee ae $29.50@30.00 $26.50@27.50 §.....@..... §$..... s0:0: 08 $34.50@35.00 
Hard winter bran....... 29.50@30.00 .....@..... +++ e+@25.50 28.50@29.00 .....@..... 
Bott winter UPAR. 6.02 case cever ie oss. 60040 MPeesee seeee@..... 29.00@29.50 36.00@36.50 
Stand. middlings* ...... 30.50@31.00 - @27.50 28.50@29.00 ..... @..... 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.50@35.00 ..... @S3.00 = ..cce @29.50 31.50@32.00 38.00@41.00 
Pe SOO wuewened ces seea 37.00@38.00 35.50@36.00 .....@..... .....@..... 42.50@43.50 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
OTIS BOOM asc cecceneen Ris cas @31.50 $35.00@35.50 $36.50@37.50 $32.50@33.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran....... ..... @..... 35.00@35.50 36.50@37.00 32.50@33.50 .....@..... 
ee @..... 35.50@36.00 37.00@37.50 33.00@34.00 26.00@28.00 
BtanG. MIGAHnge® 2.c.cs ceuge @32.00 35.50@36.00 37.00@37.50 33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ...... ..... @35.00 39.50 @40.00 40.560@41.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
Ce (cares hah sea 0s. cs 00d @38.50 43.00 @44.00 43.00@44.00 43.00@44.00 .....@.. 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
POD i occ es isase Bcnces @32. $...06 @34.00 $.....@40.00 
TWIRRIOE - occ cwece cocey @ 26.00 sees @28.00 oBevare 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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soft winter bran, $35@35.50; standard 
middlings, $35@35.50; flour middlings, 
$37@40; red dog, $41.50@43. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds are firmly held, 
particularly for near-by shipment, offer- 
ings being light. A moderate demand 
is reported. Other feeds are fairly ac- 
tive, with the market steady. No Cana- 
dian pure bran or middlings are offering 
for shipment at opening of navigation. 
Quotations, April 9, for domestic feeds, 
near-by or prompt shipment, per 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $35.50@36.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $35.50@36; soft win- 
ter bran, $36.50@37; standard middlings, 
$36.50@37; flour middlings, $40.50@41; 
mixed feed, $37@40; red dog, $43@44; 
stock feed, $34.50; reground oat hulls, 
$13. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed were 
light last week, with offerings fairly 
free. Prices are unchanged. Buyers 
appear to be interested only in small 
lots. Quotations, April 9: standard mid- 
dlings, $32@32.50 ton; flour middlings, 
$36.50@37.50; red dog, $41@42; spring 
wheat bran, $31.50@32. 

Buffalo—tLight offerings and an ac- 
tive demand forced millfeed prices up 
last week. Red dog developed the most 
strength, advancing $1 ton. Bran was 
strong at a 50c increase, while the same 
advance steadied middlings. If mills 
could have furnished car numbers, a 
premium of $1 ton on bran would have 
cheerfully been paid by buyers. Quota- 
tions, April 9, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
Standard middlings, $32; spring bran, 
$31.50; flour middlings, $35; red dog, 
$38.50. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed was dull and 
easier early last week, but the market 
closed firm, with light offerings at re- 
vised figures. Quotations, April 9, 
prompt shipment: spring bran $35@ 
35.50 ton, hard winter bran $35@35.50, 


soft winter bran $35.50@36, standard 
middlings $35.50@36, flour middlings 


$39.50@40, as to quality; red dog, $43 
@4A. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—Light milling operations, a 
cold spring and good California demand 
have strengthened the millfeed market, 
and prices advanced about $1 for prompt 
last week. Washington mills asked $30 
ton for standard mill-run. Montana 
mills offered little, and resellers quoted 
$28@28.50 for mixed feed. 


Portland.—The millfeed market held 
steady last week. There was no pres- 
sure to sell, and some of the larger 
mills were in the market as buyers. De- 
mand from country districts was fair. 
Mill-run was quoted, April 9, at $32 
ton, and middlings at $47, in straight 
cars. 

Ogden.—After three successive reduc- 
tions which brought general millfeed 
prices to the lowest point for months, 
the market steadied last week. Stocks 
in principal distributive centers are only 
slightly above normal. Pasture condi- 
tions in California, Utah and Idaho are 
generally good, but dealers say that their 
effect has already been thoroughly dis- 
counted in price reductions made. Quo- 
tations, April 9: red bran $31@32 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $33.50, white 
bran $34.50@35, middlings $44.50@47.50, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. Quotations 
to Utah dealers were $26.50@27.50 ton 
for red bran, $28.50@29.50 for white 
bran and $38.50@39.50 for middlings, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Montreal.—The principal feature of 
last week’s feed market was the decline 
in demand from eastern United States 
buyers of millfeeds, followed by a drop 
in their bids. In spite of that, mill and 
city stocks are still unable to cope with 
requests from farmers in the country for 
quick shipments of bran, shorts and 
middlings. Good weather had created 
the impression that pasturage this year 
would be available much earlier than in 
the spring of 1926, but a few cold days 
have affected this situation temporarily. 
There is a general feeling that prices are 
due for a reduction in the near future, 
but present demand takes care very 
promptly of whatever mills and brokers 
offer.. Quotations, April 8: bran $32.25 
ton, shorts $34.25 and middlings $40.25, 
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all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate 
points; at Fort William, bran $24, shorts 
$26 and middlings $32, all jutes, ex-track, 
net cash; $1 less when containing mill- 
run screenings. 


Toronto.—There is a marked scarcity 
of millfeed in this part of Canada, and 
prices are firmly held. Car lots are 
scarce, as most millers are using all the 
feed they produce, in mixed car trade. 
No change has been made in prices. 
Quotations, April 9: bran $32 ton, shorts 
$34 and middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg—With demand for bran 
and shorts at country points still un- 
abated, and the limited output of flour, 
western millers find it difficult to cope 
with the millfeed situation. There are 
little or no stocks in the country, and 
the constant demand has made it im- 
possible for mills to accumulate any re- 
serves. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, April 9, Fort William basis: Man- 
itoba, bran $26 ton, shorts $28; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $26, shorts $28; Alber- 
ta, bran $27, shorts $29; British Colum- 
bia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@381; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $30, shorts $32. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 9, in tons, with comparisons: 

7~Receipts— —-, 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .... 962 467 13,228 11,436 
Kansas City ...1,020 3,480 2,500 440 
New York ..... 4 10 axe ae 
BOMOR ncccvces P 40 

Baltimore ..... 125 260 

Philadelphia ... 180 280 oes eee 
Milwaukee .... 90 200 3,236 4,780 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Cottonseed meal buyers are 
not showing much interest, yet reselling 
is about completed, so prices are up 
slightly. Mills are not turning out much, 
most of them being closed for the sea- 
son. Holders are expecting the next re- 
port from the census department to show 
very bullish statistics as to unsold sup- 
ply, which is causing offerings to be 
withheld. On April 9 dealers quoted, 
local basis, 41 per cent at $32 ton, 43 
at $33, an advance of about $1. 

New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products is only fair, but inquiries are 
taken to indicate an increased interest. 
Shipments were limited to 1,000 bags 
meal last week, all taken by Liverpool. 
Quotations, April 7: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $30@30.50 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$33@33.50; hulls, sound quality, $6@6.50. 

Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
is sluggish and somewhat easier. On 
April 9, 43 per cent meal was quoted at 
$36 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Despite the strong tone 
of the linseed meal market, cottonseed 
meal is rather easy and demand draggy, 
with offerings relatively liberal. Prices 
are nominally unchanged. Quotation, 
April 9, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35@88 ton. 

Pittsburgh—Cottonseed products had 
fair sales last week, practically all being 
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in small lots for prompt shipment. Of- 
ferings were light. Quotations, April 9: 
43 per cent protein, $38 ton; 41 per cent, 
$37; 36 per cent, $35. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal rules firm, 
with prices a shade lower. Light local 
stocks are reported. Demand is better 
than for some weeks. Shippers offered 
meal at $36.50@42.50 per ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, 45-day shipment, Boston points, 
on April 9. 

Buffalo—Limited demand exists, but 
higher prices at shipping points are re- 
flected here in cottonseed meal. Quota- 
tions, April 9: 43 per cent, $39.25 ton; 
41 per cent, $38.50. 


Toronto.—There is little demand for 
cottonseed meal in this market. The 
price is considered too high to interest 
feeders. On April 9, 43 per cent pro- 
tein meal was quoted at $41 ton, car lots, 
Hamilton freights. 





Atlanta.—Brokers state that Qupend 
for mixed feeds is on a much better basis 
than for months, with the trade antici- 
pating its needs 30 to 60 days ahead. 
The outlook gives promise of still fur- 
ther betterment before the end of April. 
Collections are better than for many 


months. Quotations, April 9: best grade 
horse feed $43@44 ton, lower grades $30 
@31; best grade chicken feed $51@52, 
lower grades $41@45. 


Nashville-—Mixed feed manufacturers 
report a quiet demand. Spring agricul- 


tural work has been delayed by the ° 


weather, and as this gets under way 
some improvement is anticipated in busi- 
ness. Dairy feed and poultry scratch 
feed were easier on high grades. Quo- 
tations, April 9: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$29@37 ton; dairy feed, $32@41; poul- 
try scratch feed, $36.50@46; poultry 
mash feed, $58@71. 


Memphis.—Mills are still running on 
light schedules. It is evident that the 
South had more home grown feed than 
thought, for demand was expected to 
be nearly normal by this time. Farm 
work is still delayed, which restricts buy- 
ing, while pastures are better than nor- 
mal. No complaint is heard as to dairy 
and poultry feed sales. 


Chicago.—There is a fairly active de- 
mand for mixed feeds. Manufacturers 
say that in March there was light buy- 
ing, resulting in light stocks, and now 
the trade is taking on near-by require- 
ments. Practically no buying ahead is 
reported, but old orders are being 
cleaned up, and with a fair run of new 
business, mixers are able to operate quite 
steadily. On April 9, dairy feeds, 24 
per cent, were quoted at $38@40 ton, 
Chicago, scratch feeds $39.50@40, and 
mash feeds $56@58. 


Buffalo—Demand is less active for 
dairy feeds, while chick feeds continue 
active and wanted. Quotations, April 


9: standard dairy rations, 24 per cent 
protein, $40@42 ton; poultry scratch 
feed, $38@38.50; poultry mash feed, $50 
@52. 


St. Louis—The mixed feed market 
showed little change last week. Buying 
is from hand to mouth, and rather spot- 
ted. Some manufacturers report the vol- 
ume of spring business up to normal, 
while others say that it has been a dis- 
appointment. Stocks are low everywhere, 
however, and manufacturers anticipate a 
fair volume of immediate shipment for 
some time. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, April 9, at $43@44 ton, high 
grade horse feed $37.50@38.50, and 
scratch feed $42@43. 


Montreal—Demand is again normal, 
and stocks sufficient to take care of 
present requirements. Prices are firm. 
Quotations, April 7, car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points: special high grade 
feed $45 ton, first grade $39@40, sec- 
ond grade $34@38, third grade $29; 
chicken feed, $69; growing mash, $72; 
first quality scratch grains $54, second 
quality $51. 

Toronto.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
not keen, but fair quantities are being 
sold regularly. Oat chop has declined 
$3 and feed wheat $1. Other lines are 
unchanged. Quotations, April 9: oat 
chop $43.25 ton, oat and barley chop 
$44.25, crushed oats $45.25, corn meal 
$38.25, feed wheat $53.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $60.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points; less than car 
lots are quoted at the same prices, but 
the basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; dis- 
count for cash, 25c ton. 





Buffalo—Offerings of buckwheat are 
not pressing on the market, and inquiry 


is light. Prices are nominal. Quotation, 
April 9, per 100 lbs: 20 per cent mois- 
ture, $1.95@2. 


Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and steadily held, but there 
is little trading. Quotation, April 9, 
$3.50@3.75 per $8-lb cotton sack. 


Milwaukee.——The buckwheat market is 
almost entirely nominal. Receipts are 
very light as the esason advances, while 
demand is small, as usual at this time of 


year. Quotations, April 9, per 100 lbs: 
silver hull, $1.80@1.90; Japanese, $2@ 
2.10. 


Toronto.—The buckwheat market does 
not improve, and practically no business 
is being done. The price has _ not 
changed, and on April 9 a nominal quo- 
tation was 75c bu, Ontario shipping 
points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—A brisk demand for dried 
buttermilk continues. Prices are un- 
changed, being 912@10c Ib, Chicago, on 
April 9. 
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| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
market on Monday, April 11, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
Dt Ssecantuneesooses $23.50 $26.00 @27.00 
Pure wheat bran...... 24.25 27.00@27.50 
Middlings ............ 23.50 26.50@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 30.00@31.50 
Red dog ...........-- 30.00 33.00@35.00 
Mixed feed ........... 25.50 27.50@28.50 


Old process oil meal... 48.50 47.50@49.00 
PEPER cweccbcevuneeces 32.50 34.50@35.50 
Middlings* ........... 32.50 35.50@36.00 
ane céacuchusene 40.00 43.00@44.50 
Duluth— 
BPG siccosescesccces 86,88 36.060@27.00 
PERRO ccc t cc ccwees 24.50 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed... 26.00 27.00@28.00 
err etre 30.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
BROOM cccccsccccscccces SE.OO B7.86@00.00 
Brown shorts ......... 26.50 30.00@31.00 
oN eS! ee 30.00 33.00@34.00 
o_O 7.00 9.00@10.00 
Hominy feed ......20s 25.00 26.00@27.00 
Buftalo— 
Pure bran ........... 30.00 31.50@32.00 
DE .keRet ake ee es os 28.50 31.00@31.50 





28.00 32.00@33.00 
35.00 @36.50 


Standard middlings . 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 





Red dog ............. 35.00 37.00@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 30.00 35.50@36.00 
fee 45.00 44.00@44.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 24.50 26.00@27.00 
ME. hb eCed Kado 600-0800 24.50 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ........ 26.50 27.50@28.00 
ee MORES cctcvccves 28.00 29.00@29.50 
EE outs wes aeeewer 33.00 36.50@37.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .......... 33.50 35.00@36.00 
Pe WOE sw cccceesccss Be .. @35.00 
Spring bran .......... 32.00 34.50@35.00 
Spring middlings ..... 31.50 35.50@37.00 
SE TE ob a-0s-00e-0'e.000 38.50 41.00@42.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 38.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 27.50 28.75@29.25 
ND We Davee v0.0.5 & Mie t i 29.00 @ 29.50 
pi Pee 2 29.50 @30.00 
Flour middlings 33.50@34.50 
SA eee 2. 36.00 @37.00 
ee eee 21. 00 25.00@26.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... § 37.50 35.00@38.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.50 22.50@23.50 
ge ee 31.50 31.50@32.00 
Eee 31.75 .. @29.60 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All- 2 
BMimmeapolia ...cccsccces $8.30 $9.1 
Parr re te 7.00 9. 19 
es SUED cccccceecscsens oes 7.50 
Sn GO cece tedses 8.90 9.70 
PEON cecccecerecene 5.70 6.50 
BEE sesouctcncsesese ° 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





AMENDMENT TO GRAIN ACT 

The proposed amendment to the Can- 
ada grain act giving western farmers the 
right to name the terminal elevator to 
which their grain may be shipped from 
country points has passed the house of 
commons in Ottawa. It is expected that 
the senate will approve this bill, and al- 
low it to become law in the regular 
course of events. It involves quite a 
change in procedure with regard to ship- 
ments of farmers’ wheat from points in 
the West to Thunder Bay terminals. 





Toronto.—Linseed meal is in rather 
slow demand. The price has_ not 
changed. Quotations, April 9, $43 ton, in 
new bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill points. 
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CASH WHEAT 

Minneapolis.—The cash wheat market 
reflects the dullness in flour. Receipts 
are moderate but, as usual, the percent- 
age of high grade wheat is light and for 
this there is a ready market. For 15 per 
cent protein wheat 8@12c bu over May 
is asked; 14 per cent, 6@10c over; 13 
per cent, 4@8c over; 12 per cent, 3@7c 
over; 114% per cent, 2@5c over; 11 per 
cent and under, 1@2c over. On winter 
wheat from Montana the range on 15 per 
cent protein is 7@9c over May; 14 per 
cent, 6@8c over; 13 per cent, 5@7c over; 
12 per cent, 4@6c over; 11% per cent, 
2@4c over; 11 per cent and under, May 
price to 2c over. 

Based on the close, April 12, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.16 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.14; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 northern $1.17; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.16, No. 1 northern $1.14; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.06, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.04. 

The range of No.1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
9 was $1.42°%,@1.51%%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.4135,@1.474%. No. 1 amber closed 
on April 12 at $1.4314,@1.48%, and No. 
1 durum at $1.4212£@1.44'/. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
9 was $1.32%@141%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.313%,@1.35%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 12 at $1.32%,@1.39%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.31%,@1. 33%, 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to April 9, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
80,669 81,282 77, 676 
57,402 92,649 


1926-27 
57,490 
35,447 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


27,236 
Totals .... 92,937 138,071 173,931 104,912 

Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
steady last week. Not much wheat ar- 
rived here, but offerings were readily 
disposed of to local and outside mill 


buyers. Both hard and red winters were 
taken. Spring receipts were practical- 
ly nil. There were also some sales to 


exporters. Trading basis on No. 1 red, 
April 9, was Ic under to le over May, 
No. 2 red 1@11%c under, No. 3 red 3@6c 
under; No. 1 hard 214,@3c over, No. 2 
hard ¥%@lc over, No. 3 hard 3@5c un- 
der; No. 1 dark northern spring 3c under 
to 4c over, No. 2 dark northern 4c under 
to 3c over, No. 1 northern 5c under to 
8c over. Sales at the week end: No. 1 
red, $1.3514, bu; No. 2 red, $1.33; No. 
3 red, $1.32. 


Winnipeg.—tTrading has been moder- 
ately good, but somewhat narrow, and 
prices have held rather well. Export 
business shows improvement. The 
steady prices have discouraged specula- 
tive activities. In the cash wheat de- 
partment, affairs have been a little 
brighter. It is estimated by the trade 
that there are approximately 7,800,000 
bus grain loaded in vessels at the Head 
of the Lakes, awaiting the opening of 
navigation, and most of this grain is 
said to be sold. This condition has acted 
as an incentive to local business, and 
inquiry for all grades of wheat has been 
good. Some export trade was reported, 
but this was at no time large. An ac- 
tive demand is developing for wheat 
in position for early shipment, and it is 
stated that that now in boats at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, nearly 8,000,- 
000 bus, is about sold. Cash No. 1 north- 
ern in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, closed, April 9, at $1.433, bu. 


Duluth—tThere has been a slow mar- 
ket for medium and choice grades of 
milling durum, with buying not showing 
early promise of improving. Elevator 
wheat sells readily at the low end of quo- 
tations. Low grades and smut work off 
slowly. Good class wheat holds well 


above the delivery basis, with receipts 


running lighter. Some durum was 
worked for export early last week, but 
weakness later checked demand. Light 
receipts of spring restrict trade in that 
wheat. Fancy Montana high protein was 
in demand by mills last week, but offer- 
ings were scanty. The ordinary types 
elevators cared for at their level of 
prices, while intermediate grades con- 
tinue slow. The cash basis remains 
steady, with No. 1 dark quoted, April 9, 
3@12c over the Minneapolis May; No. 1 
northern spring, 2@8c over the same de- 
livery. No. 1 dark closed, April 9, at 
$1.3434@1.48% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.31%@ 
1.41%; No. 3 dark, $1.283%,@1.383,4; No 
1 northern spring, $1.3334@1.39%,. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 

in cents, per bushel: 

er durum———, oo, 
April No. No. 2 No. No. 2 
yg 147% @163% 147% @163% 160% 150% 
4.... 146% @162% 146% @162% 149% 149% 
5...- 146% @162% 146% @162% 149% 149% 
6.... 148% @164% 148% @164% 151% 151% 
Tica 147 @1635 147% @163% 150% 150% 
150% @160% 1495 @160% 150% 150% 
148% @158% 147% @158% 148% 148% 

Kansas City.—With hard wheat prices 
unchanged from the previous week and 
soft wheat prices about 1\%%c off, de- 
mand for the better grades of cash 
wheat was satisfactory last week, with 
the supply somewhat restricted. Quota- 
tions, April 9: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.28 
@1.35 bu, No. 2 $1.27@1.844%, No. 8 
$1.26@1.34, No. 4 $1.251,@1.82; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.25@1.27%, No. 2 $1.241, 
@1.27, No. 8 $1.231,@1.261,, No. 4 $1.22 
@1.241%, 

St. Louis—Demand for soft wheat 
was fair last week. Order buyers, local 
mills and elevator interests bought soft 
wheat, no one taking more than a few 
cars, but in the aggregate there was 
enough buying to effect a good clearance. 
Hard wheat is firm. Export grades are 
wanted. There is not much milling de- 
mand. Receipts last week were 165 cars, 
against 193 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, April 9: No. 2 red, $1.28 bu; 
No. 2 hard, $1.3414. 

Toledo.—The bid of the Toledo grain 
trade, April 8, for No. 2 red wheat, 
Toledo rate points, was $1.281%4 bu, 6c 
under the Chicago May wheat future, 
whereas only two weeks ago, and for 
some time previous, it had been ruling at 
10c under. Movement of wheat has fall- 
en off, and it seems doubtful if previous 
wide spread will prevail again on the 
crop. 


Indianapolis—A fair demand for 
wheat is reported, with large shipments 
going into Michigan and Canada. Prices 
are steady. Millers appear to be ready 
buyers of hard wheat. Cash wheat 
prices, April 9: No. 2 red, $1.21@1.22 
bu; No. 2 hard, $1.22@1.25. 


Nashville—Wheat is in fair demand, 
with offerings moderate. While mills 
have some surplus, they are willing to 
take on additional supplies in anticipa- 
tion of running requirements. The gen- 
eral tone of the cash market last week 
was stronger. No. 2 red, with bill, April 
9, was quoted at $1.46@1.47 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Milwaukee.—After ruling strong and 
being on the advance most of the week, 
the cash wheat market closed weak, and 


prices represent a net decline of Ic bu. 
Offerings were small, and demand good 


only for the choice qualities. Receipts 
were 6 cars, against 6 in the previous 
week, and 63 a year ago. Dark wheat 


is very scarce. Shippers display the 
most buying interest. Closing quotations, 
April 9: No, 1 hard winter $1.35@1.37 
bu, No. 1 red winter $1.31@1.33, No. 1 
mixed $1.29@1.31, No. 1 durum $1.31@ 
1,33. 

Portland.—Trading in wheat has 
dwindled to small proportions. Most 
of the exporters have covered their 
sales, and report no new foreign busi- 
ness passing. Farmers still offer spar- 
ingly. Closing bids for April wheat at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, April 9: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.36 bu; hard white, 
$1.334%2; soft white, western white and 
Federation, $1.304%; northern spring, 
$1.30; hard winter, $1.2812; western red, 
$1.27. 

Seattle-—Wheat at country points was 
held above bids last week. Export and 
milling demand was light, excepting that 
mills wanted strong spring wheats. Cash 
quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, April 8: soft and western white, 
$1.35 bu; hard winter, $1.34; western 
red, $1.33%,; northern spring, $1.351,; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.40@1.41; dark 
northern spring, $1.40; dark hard winter, 
$1.39. 

Great Falls.—Little change has taken 
place in the May option during the 
week, but premiums on winter wheat 
show an increase of 2c, while spring 
wheat premiums have strengthened about 
Ic. Wheat shipments continue very fair 
for this part of the season, and local 
mills are apparently very well supplied. 
On April 9 choice No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at $1.19 bu, delivered 
at Great Falls. 

Ogden.—Light wheat movements from 
Utah and Idaho were reported last week. 
Road conditions continued to hamper de- 
liveries. Arrivals at Ogden elevators 
and mills were light, although equal to 
those of other similar periods during the 
past two months. Quotations, April 9: 
No. 2 northern spring $1.16@1.24 bu, 
No. 2 dark hard Turkey $1.11@1.20, No. 
2 hard winter 95c@$1.11, No. 2 soft 
white 99c@$1.06; milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 


New York.—The wheat market was 
narrow the greater part of last week. 
Good export business gave some strength, 
but at the close it was again heavy and 
slightly lower. Quotations, cash grain, 
April 9, No. 2, red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.4744 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.5954; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.5144; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.6114; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, nominal. 


Buffalo.—There is practically no wheat 
on spot. Mills are not in the market 
except for an occasional car of soft 
winter, of which some country points 
have a few cars for sale. No prices are 
available. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, the market 
closing at a net advance of %@1%\c. 
Quotations, April 9, car lots in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.423, bu; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.383,. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on April 9 
was %@1\%c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand fair and 
stocks, 78,000 bus more Canadian than 
domestic, showing a decrease of 205,000 
bus. Closing prices, April 9: spot No. 
2 red winter, $1.393, bu; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.353,; southern 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.3434, No. 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 














‘Week ending .) July 1 to— 

Wheat to— Apr. 2,.°27 Apr. 3,’26 Mch. 26, '27 “Apr. 2, °27 Apr. 3, '26 
| POOTEVETerrrsr ete |, _——e 18,000 8,248,000 1,662,000 
United Kingdom ........ 396,000 42,000 517,000 34,344,000 11,374,000 
OUeher WSPGPe «cc ccccssece SB8.006 = ceocc 584,000 51,722,000 11,846,000 
CD Liteesuscastesecte:. ween 9. “sees 4°.) eee 17,757,000 12,096,000 
Other countries .......... 108,000 257,000 48,000 16,806,000 6,511,000 
LEER ELT Ree *1,178,000 299,000 1,167,000 128,877,000 43,489,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada in transit....*181,000 185,000 161,000 13,077,000 10,476,000 
EET ere eee 359,000 110,000 6,000 13,358,000 22,757,000 
. , MEEETEO RETICLE TCC e ee ree 349,000 334,000 350,000 13,807,000 17,965,000 
CRG i cheeed cede sessas vans ¥s 28,000 5,000 59,000 3,686,000 23,741,000 
BG....0. 005.4569 0+ i sateressawenes 253,000 55,000 21,000 8,248,000 6,880,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


wheat, 104,000 bus; 


flour, 37, 600 bbls. 
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3 $1.30%,, No. 4 $1.26%, No. 5 $1.22%. 
Most arrivals went to export elevators. 
Exports included 93,036 bus domestic and 
242,964 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 60,108 bus; stock, 
915,874. 

Toronto.—There is little Ontario win- 
ter wheat selling, as millers are mostly 
well supplied, but where farmers have 
wagonloads to deliver these are worth 
(April 9) $1.20@1.25 bu; car lots, on 
track, country points, $1.25@1.30. West- 
ern spring wheat is %c bu higher than 
a week ago. No. 1 northern is quoted at 
$1.57 bu, track, bay ports; other grades 
at Winnipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was stronger last 
week, due to light receipts and a fairly 
active demand. No. 3 was quoted, April 
9, at $1.03, bu and No. 4 97c. Cash 
oats were steady, and a continued good 
demand prevailed. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 48%4c bu, No. 3 white 431%,@ 
46c, and No. 4 white 37144@44\4c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending April 9, and the 
closing prices on April 11, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 423%,@444,c, 42%.@ 
433,4¢; No. 2 rye, 96144c@$1.03%, 96@ 
99'%c; barley, 58@77c, 60@78c. 

Duluth—Due to poor receipts and 
lack of offerings, trade in oats is at low 
ebb. Local feed buyers want only very 
choice quality. Elevators are in the mar- 
ket for ordinary types at the going basis. 
Closing price for No. 3 white held, April 
2, at Chicago May price to 2c under. 
Fair steady car loadings and shipments 
to the outside continue to be made. Bar- 
ley buyers were able to pick up a little 
business early last week, but as receipts 
fell down they found difficulty in locat- 
ing offerings. Bids on feeding were ad- 
vanced 2c and malting 1c, to a range 
of 58@75c, depending on quality. No 
car shipments or boat loadings were re- 
ported. There is an excellent demand 
for rye, especially the dry and best 
grades. Mills discriminate in favor of 
the choice offerings. The cash basis for 
the No. 1 and No. 2 firmed a little last 
week. One boat has already taken on 
board 206,000 bus. A considerable quan- 
tity has been sold to move to Buffalo 
and Montreal. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for coarse grains 
was not so active last week as during 
the preceding one. Trading in oats was 
fair, but without feature, and very lit- 
tle interest was shown in barley and rye. 
Some intermittent buying in barley was 
reported, but the trade generally was 
dull. Quotations, April 9: cash No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 5654c bu; bar- 
ley, 7634c; rye, 99%%c. 

Milwaukee.—The weak close general- 
ly converted advances into declines in 
the coarse grain samples market. Rye 
finished 14,@1c bu higher, but oats ruled 
on an unchanged basis, while corn de- 
clined and only choice barley was firm- 
er. The movement continues light and 
the demand good, especially for export. 
Receipts of rye were 8 cars, against 9 
in the previous week, and 2 a year ago. 
Shippers were in the market for every- 
thing. Closing quotations, April 9: No. 
2 rye, $1.01@1.02 bu; No. 3 white oats, 
43@46c; malting barley, 75@86c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats advanced ¥4c early 
last week, but later eased off %4c, and 
closed quiet. Offerings are moderate but 
ample. Quotations, April 9: No. 2 white, 
56Y, @5714c bu; No. 3 white, 534,@551,c. 

Pittsburgh—Oats of good quality 
were in demand last week, and sales 
were in keeping with the supply of de- 
sirable grain. Quotations, April 9: No. 
2 white, 53@53¥,c bu; No. 3 white, 50 
@501,c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, April 9: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5514,@56c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 51@511,¢. 

Toronto.—American corn and _ oat 
scalpings are the only coarse grains for 
which there is any demand. Corn ad- 
vanced 21%%c during the week. Quota- 
tions, April 9: Ontario oats (nominal) 
53@55c bu, barley 69@72c, rye 98c@$l, 
car lots, track, country points; No. 2 
American yellow corn, all-rail from 
Chicago, Hamilton freights, 8514c; No. 
3 Canadian western oats 671,¢, all-rail, 
delivered, Ontario points; oat scalpings, 
41@44c, 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

















Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago 
April May July 
Bensens 134% 129% 
Bis tenes 135% 129% 
Tocccce 134% 128% 
Ci pcvee 134% 128% 
Sirccses 132% 126% 
| Pe 132% 127% 
Kansas City 
April May July 
Greece 126% 121% 
Ci ccove 127% 122% 
Perris 126% 120% 
Sicvece 126% 120% 
Gi ccces 125% 119 
Ll. cece 124% 119 
New York (domestic) 
April May July 
Sevetue 137% 133% 
Cr cccce 138% 133% 
Ferree: 137% 1325 
OC. sews 136% 132% 
Susccha 135% 131% 
| rere 135% 131% 
Winnipeg 
April May July 
re 140% 138 
Gcncees 141% 138% 
re 141 138% 
ecunas 140% 138 
Siscove 139% 136% 
¢ aera 139 % 136% 
Liverpool 
April May July 
Brice 148% 147% 
Si csevs 150% 148% 
| Perere 150% 148% 
reer 150 148% 
Pinseas 150% 148% 
AEs cewee 149% 148 
CORN 
Chicago 
April May July 
Beaseee 72% 77% 
See 74% 78% 
Ticcees 73% 78% 
re 74 78% 
LOIS 72% 77% 
| ee 71% 76% 
OATS 
Chicago 
April May July 
is -6:00-0% 44% 44% 
Tee 44% 44% 
Wee eune 44% 44% 
ae 44% 44% 
etree 43% 44% 
SSrieeex 43% 44 
RYE 
Chicago 
April May July 
Siteeus 103 % 100% 
Besswae 105 101% 
Serre T 103% 100% 
Re S60-0 ay 103% 100% 
Beseaee 102 99 
Sec kvews 101% 98% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
April May July 
Bi eunies 216% 220% 
Crccdee 217% 221% 
seewas 217% 221% 
Sr ceces 217% 221% 
es ccae 216% 220% 
| ee 216% 220% 


Minneapolis 
May July 
132% 133% 
133% 134% 
133% 133% 
132% 133% 
131% 132% 
130% 132% 
St. Louis red 
May July 

129% 000 
130% 

130 

129% 

128 

127% 

Seattle 
May July 
132% 129% 
133% 129% 
133% 129% 
132% 129 % 
131% 128% 
132% 128% 
Duluth durum 
May July 
144% 139% 
146% 142% 
145% 140% 
145% 140% 
143% 138% 
144% 139% 
Buenos Aires 
May June 
128% 128% 
128% 129% 
127% 128% 
127% 128% 
127% 128% 
Kansas City 
May July 
712% 76% 
74 717% 
73% 76% 
73% 76% 
72% 75% 
72% 75% 

Minneapolis 
May July 
42% 42% 
42% 43% 
42% 42% 
42% 42% 
42% 42% 
42 42% 

Minneapolis 
May July 
96% 96% 
97% 98% 
96 5% 96% 
96% 96% 
94% 95% 
94% 95 

Duluth 

May July 
219 5% 222% 
220% 223% 
219% 222% 
220% 223% 
219% 222% 
219 222 





Boston—A good demand exists for 
oats for shipment, with offerings of old 


light. 


Quotations, 


April 9: old regular 


40@42-lb, shipment all-rail, 64@72c; reg- 
ular 38@40-lb, 60@62c; new regular 38@ 
40-lb, 60@6lc; regular 36@38-lb, 55@ 
57c; regular 34@36-lb, 53@55c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week end- 
ing April 9, as reported to the United 


States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
bushels: Canadian 

American in bond 
ee eee 51,307,000 5,630,000 
wy scecedeavsweecene 14,045,000 365,000 
St ‘s.be-n ot tiled bane t Cee. - ervsese 
BS suxsdbecctse czar 4,037,000 410,000 
SE es what ess nana 35,933,000 46,000 
eS sadenvaca vate 1,970,000 17,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on April 9: wheat, 378,- 
000 bus; rye 1,384,000; corn, 1,312,000; bar- 
ley, 70,000; oats, 142,000. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Mch. 26— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .655,000 518,000 687,000 


i, ae ae 127,591 42,563 169,100 
EE, oan Sika nln bk Fi 11,198 12,780 4,968 
Stocks on Mch. 26— 
At terminals ........ 55,948 38,206 65,737 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 72,257 57,953 58,961 
Week's decrease ..... 6,614 8,561 4,531 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 9, in bushels (000’'s 

omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

86 


Minneapolis .. 25 35 67 773 681 
Chicago ...... 23 Be. Hie wee Shae ae 
New York - 517 


Dul.-Superior.. *30 "48 “44 735 


*Mill receipts not included. 


"6 1,228 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on April 8, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Pear + 1,008 88 372 $40 
Be Mhesecvcede 3,926 270 267 408 
Northland ...... 5,518 4765 867 eee 
Cee, TNS cccncs 1,288 78 294 1,192 
Sask Pool No. 4. 4,403 233 604 455 

me WF essauene ,053 193 414 221 
Private elevators. 20,223 1,571 2,973 273 
MN A vitevcene 7,925 eve 102 ere 

ae 50,343 2,908 5,893 2,548 
WeeP BOP ovccccc 47,886 7,021 6,196 2,325 
Afloat year ago.. 6,818 611 127 cee 
MOOGRNES 6 66-000%> 602 141 288 15 
Rail shipments 209 73 25 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ... 36 Durem ....se. 1,214 
i ee eee = | 135 
No. 3 MOR cccce fF. mh. eee 3 
Dr. 1 & 2 nor.. 1,400 White Spring 131 
No. 8 nor...... 2,008 Others ........ 12,838 
aera 1,225 Private ....... 20,223 
we spesnenwk ae "eres 7,925 
et ae eee 406 
POOR sreeacics 175 WHE cevsiee 50,343 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W. ee 650 
me. 3 C.. Wisc 283 Private ....... 1,571 
Ex. 1 feed 5 
oe eee 203 WE staaes 2,908 
| aes 156 





Buffalo.—Heavy No. 2 white oats are 
in active demand, but buyers find few 
of that grade available for sale. No. 3 
and No. 4 white are taken in lieu. Bar- 
ley is firm, with light offerings. Quota- 
tions, April 9: No. 2 white, 5454c bu; 
No. 4 white, 445¢¢. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending April 9, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
ae 971 977 605 809 9,970 6,423 
Kan. City 634 355 778 415 8,589 3,033 
Chicago 235 232 223 244 eee es 
New York 371 1,001 8091,722 1,996 1,785 
Boston 2 22 78 24 395 60 
Baltimore . 211 260 336 209 1,753 910 
Philadelphia 84 387 426 224 1,154 1,093 
Milwaukee... 9 87 11 38 eee cee 
Dul.-Sup., 621 756 259 164 10,243 10,338 
Toledo .... 105 98 42 58 eee ase 
Buffalo Gee eas es 3,122 38,357 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 9, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 152 275 366 888 1,569 3,341 
Kansas City.. 1 4 3 9 3 66 
Chicago .... 103 111 51 oe «te ass 
New York 85 202 295 103 604 250 
OS ee cos Ge Uahe wee: wee ee 
Baltimore ... ... eke... came 51 99 
Philadelphia . 1 13 41 17 1 21 


Milwaukee 
Dul.-Superior.. 
Buffalo 


130 57 51 oP ese Sas 
49 a9 4... 585 779 
cee 949 57 677 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 9, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 185 460 516 680 10,365 19,296 
Kan. City .. 49 265 31 51 575 3,039 
Chicago - 653 866 459 809 “na ha 
New York.. 244 912 42 619 800 647 
Boston .... > Bee 2ee «as 21 107 
Baltimore . 22 102 ... 53 61 125 
Philadelphia 27 308 38 107 eee 441 
Milwaukee... 99 108 384 137 eee er 
Duluth-Sup.. 23 284 64 ... 7,841 11,834 
Toledo .... 70 62 26 42 


Buffalo 3,792 1,379 


tIncludes 393,000 bus afloat. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 9, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
12 


Minneapolis .. 38 47 26 25 3,378 3,597 
Kansas City.. 1 15 4 1 152 133 
Chicago ..... 22 19 29 o wee. - ane 
New York 42 201 88 296 240 89 
a eee “eee. one 6 6 
Baltimore ° oe «ss. «cs coe 2 39 
Philadelphia 2 17 46 8 8 23 
Milwaukee ... 11 3 Se. Man. sxx 
Dul.-Superior. 155 207 *202 ..+7,720 5,786 
Buffalo ...... 81 31 





Corn—Receipis, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending April 9, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
64 1 


Minneapolis .. 79 85 921,073 593 
Kansas City.. 150 206 113 267 4,655 5,029 
Chicago ..... Cee Oe Gee GOl kcé icc 
New York ... 38 20 a 96 40 
OS a - Gee .Oee. tae 5 13 
Baltimore 49 58 197 451 214 


Philadelphia. 15 8 (23 85 64 


Milwaukee 107 84 339 106. ... 
Dul.-Superior.. - Sue! See eee 15 
WOON basses 46 44 42 49 ee 
Buffalo ...... cee cee cos cos 4,347 2,642 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following 


are 


Bradstreet’s 
stocks of wheat held on April 2, in 


returns of 
the 


United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Apr. 3, 
Wheat— Apr. 2 vious week 1926 
United States*.. 51,404 —1,837 35,433 
United Statest.. 2,423 —284 2,740 
GOMRES.- sescccer 109,392 —2,849 101,279 
WIRES cccncecs 163,219 —4,970 139,452 


United Kingdom port stocks and 


floating supply (Broomhall)— 
80,400 


WE <GNe0es ces +300 53,100 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

| , re 243,619 —4,670 192,552 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

ME. os ck eanne 50,079 —1,134 39,191 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

\.. rrr 52,060 —2,159 75,265 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. 


tContinent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

r——————— United Statee——___, 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
TG 8B nccce 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
pa 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 - 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
eee 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
ab BS i suss 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
(a Orr 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

1927— 
mee B ceeds 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
 . eee 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 

Week ending— 

Mch. 5 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 
Mch. 12 .... 55,524,000 3,139,000 58,663,000 
Mch. 19 .... 54,837,000 3,275,000 658,112,000 
Mch. 26 53,241,000 2,707,000 55,948,000 
April 2 51,404,000 2,423,000 53,827,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

Canada both coasts afloat* 

July 1 .... 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1 .... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 .... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 -+»+ 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 .... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Dec. 1 ....124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 

1927— 

Jan. 1 ....117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Feb. 1 ....114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 


Week ending— 


Mch. 5 ....113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 
Mch. 12 ...113,294,000 171,957,000 79,500,000 
Mch, 19 ...115,181,000 173,293,000 84,700,000 
Mch. 26 ...112,241,000 168,189,000 80,100,000 
April 2 ...109,392,000 163,219,000 80,400,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1....109,686,000 Mch., 5...249,344,006 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Mch. 12...251,457,000 
Sept. 1....183,277,000 Mch. 19...257,993,000 
Oct. 1....170,478,000 Mch. 26.. - 248,289,000 
Nov, 1....207,204,000 April 2...243,619,000 
Dec, 1....243,373,000 
Jan. 1....236,607,000 
Feb. 1....244,534,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern 


lows: 


border ports as fol- 


Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


July 1, 1926, to 
April 2, 1927 


——- Week ending— 


April 2 


Imports 





Mech. 26 


into bonded 


mills 


into flour for export, bus: 





pm 
April 2 
20,000 





‘Week ending ; 


Mch. 26 
15,000 


4,000 


for grinding 


July 1, 1926, to 
April 2, 1927 


11,214,000 
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Corn “2 PRODUCT 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking very lit- 
tle corn meal, although their stocks are 
light and quotations are up from recent 
levels. Early last week, sales of cream 
were reported as low as $3.35@3.40 bbl, 
basis 24’s, but most mills asked $3.50@ 
3.60. Jobbers who usually buy several cars 
at a time are now taking single cars, or 
even splitting them with others, while 
the interior is buying little. Corn bran 
is dull, but offered at $26 ton, being 
very scarce. Corn receipts last week 
were 93 cars. Demand was slow, cash 
No. 3 white being quoted at 74c bu. 

New Orleans,—Corn was in fair de- 
mand last week, and although stocks were 
light, buyers took only enough to fill 
immediate requirements. The total corn 
shipments during the week was 23,595 
bus. Quotations, April 7: No. 2 yellow 
90¥%,c bu, No. 3 891%c; No. 2 white 
90,c, No. 3 89¥,c, for the local trade, 
and in bulk, for export, 7c bu less. Yel- 
low chops were quoted at $1.75 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $1.60; standard meal, 
$1.70. 

Atlanta.—While brokers still are book- 
ing numerous orders for immediate de- 
livery, mainly from smaller firms, de- 
mand shows a steady improvement, with 
total sales about the best they have been 
since last fall, and giving promise of 
still further betterment before the end 
of April. Furthermore, collections are 
more nearly normal than they have been 
in six or seven months. Prices are 
slightly lower. Quotations, April 9: No. 
2 white corn 98c bu, No. 3 white 97c; No. 
2 yellow $1, No. 3 yellow 99c. 

Nashville.—Better demand for corn in 
the South was reported by shippers last 
week. Corn millers are making some 
purchases, Sales have been considerably 
below normal, due to increased local pro- 
duction, and corn shippers are looking 
for business to continue to expand. Mar- 
ket about steady. Quotations, April 9: 
No. 2 white, 81@82c bu; No. 3 white 
78@79c; No. 2 yellow 83@84c, No. 3 
yellow 81@82c. Better tone is reported 
to corn meal by local mills, and job- 
bers are handling a few car lot ship- 
ments. Quotations, April 9: degerminat- 
ed cream meal, basis 98-lb bags, $1.75@ 
1.95 per 100 Ibs. 


St. Louis.—Demand for corn is only 
fair at the advanced prices, and offer- 
ings were not quite cleaned up. Glu- 
cose plants supplied about half the de- 
mand, the rest coming from elevators 
and scattered local and outside orders. 
Receipts last week were 202 cars, against 
308 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
April 9: No. 4 yellow 67@70¥,c bu, No. 
5 yellow 65c, No. 6 yellow 64c; No. 4 
white, 67c. 

Kansas City.—There was a fair de- 
mand for high grade corn last week, 
preference being shown for the low mois- 
ture quality. Prices were 4%@1'%,c bu 
lower on the week. Quotations, April 
9: white, No. 2 704%,@73¥,c bu, No. 3 
68@71c, No. 4 65@68c; yellow, No. 2 
74,@16Y,c, No. 3 72@75c, No. 4 68@ 
72c; mixed, No. 2 7014,@73c, No. 3 67@ 
70%,c, No. 4 65@69c; cream meal, basis 
cotton 24's, $3.60 bbl; corn bran, $25 
ton; hominy feed, $25. 


Indianapolis —Corn appears to be 
favorably situated, even though demand 
is light. Receipts are very small, and 
demand is equal to the present supply. 
Industrials appear to be taking most of 
the available supply. Quotations, April 
9: No. 3 white 64@65c bu, No. 4 white 
62@64c; No. 3 yellow 63@65c, No. 4 
yellow 60@63c; No. 4 mixed, 58@6lc. 


Chicago.—This time of year, corn 
products usually are slow of sale, and 
this year is no exception. Mill represen- 
tatives say demand is very quiet, and 
sales widely scattered. Corn flour was 
quoted, April 9, at $1.75 per 100 Ibs, 
corn meal $1.75, cream meal $1.75 and 
hominy $1.75. Cash corn was firm last 
week, and was close to a delivery basis. 
Demand continued good, with industries 
the chief buyers, and offerings were eas- 
ily disposed of. No. 3 mixed was quot- 
ed, April 9, at 691%4,@70c bu, No. 4 
mixed 671,,@68c, No. 5 mixed 67c, No. 
6 mixed 641,,@66',c, No. 2 yellow 75'/c, 
No. 4 yellow 671,,@68¥,c, No. 5 yellow 
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67@67,c, No. 6 yellow 661,,@67c; No. 
4 white 681,c, No. 6 white 6614c. 


Minneapolis.—Corn receipts have been 
light during the past few days, and de- 
mand is only fair. No. 3 yellow is quot- 
ed at 1@4c under Chicago May, No. 4 
yellow 4@6c under, No. 5 yellow 7@10c 
under, No. 6 yellow 12@15c under, No. 3 
mixed 5@7c under, No. 4 mixed 9@l1lIc 
under, No. 5 mixed 183@16c under, No. 
6 mixed 19@2Ic under. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $33 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, delivered, Iowa points; 
corn oil meal at $35 and corn gluten 
meal at $45, April shipment. For later 
shipment, 50c ton per month is added 
up until July. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
9 was 6842@73c; the closing price on 
April 11 was 68@71c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on April 12 
at $4.40@4.50 per 200 lbs, and yellow 
at $4.30@4.40. 


Milwaukee.—After holding up well in 
line with the strength in other cash 
grains, corn samples closed weak and 
lower with the break in options, and 
prices also suffered because of a reduced 
cash basis. Very little choice corn is 
coming, and bulk of receipts must be 
discounted because of poor condition. Re- 
ceipts were 72 cars, against 71 in the 
previous week, and 58 a year ago. Clos- 
ing quotations, April 9: No. 4 yellow, 
66, @68%,c bu; No. 4 white, 655%@ 
67%,c; No. 4 mixed, 65%, @67%,c. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of trad- 
ing in corn, the market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods are 
in small supply, and steady but quiet. 
Quotations, April 9, in 100-lb sacks: 
kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.25@2.30; white cream 
meal, fancy, $2.25@2.30; pearl hominy 
and grits, $2.25@2.30. 

Buffalo.—Active demand exists for all 
grades of corn, with receipts light and 
few offerings, practically everything go- 
ing direct to the mills. Cracked corn 
and corn meal are in active demand, with 
full-time operations unable to supply the 
export and domestic call. Gluten feed is 
quiet and unchanged. Quotations, April 
9: No. 3 yellow corn, 80%,c bu; gluten 
feed, $33.50 ton; corn meal, table, $2.15 
per 100 lbs. 


Baltimore.—Corn was ¥%,c higher on 
contract grade than in the preceding 
week, with movement and demand mod- 
erate. Arrivals included 27,549 bus by 
rail and 21,043 by boat. Closing price 
of No. 2 spot on April 9, 76%, c. Sales 
of corn reported for the week were 16,- 
464 bus, including 2,000 No. 2 to arrive 
at 78c, and 14,464 southern Nos. 2 and 3 
white, 2 and 3 mixed and 2 and 3 yellow 
at 73@78c. Domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, 80c, or 2c up from previous week. 
Near-by yellow cob was easier and slow 
at $3.75 bbl, nominal. Corn meal, with 
hominy and grits out of season, was un- 
changed and in meager demand at $1.95 
@2.10 per 100 Ibs for standard stock. 


Boston.—Demand for gluten feed is 
fair. On April 9 it was quoted at $36.75 
ton, in 100-lb sacks; gluten meal, $49.50. 
Hominy feed was quiet at $33. Corn 
meal was in better demand, with the 
market higher. Granulated yellow was 
priced at $2.25, with bolted at $2.20 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $1.80, 
all in 100-lb sacks. Old No. 2 yellow 
corn for shipment all-rail was priced 
at 95@96c bu, with No. 3 yellow 93@ 
94c; new No. 2 yellow 93@95c, and 
new No. 3 yellow 90@92c. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for corn contin- 
ued good last week, although most sales 
were in small lots. Offerings were light. 
Quotations, April 9: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, 82@83c bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
T9@7I91/,c. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
is reported quiet, with offerings hard to 
move. Prices are unchanged. A nomi- 
nal quotation on 25- to 30-lb screenings 
for grinding is $11.50@12 ton, Minneap- 
olis or Duluth, while heavy seed screen- 
ings are priced at $13.50@15. Canadian 
screenings are offered at $7 ton, Port 
Arthur and Fort William. Mill oats are 
quoted at 24@29c bu. Texas red oats 
are quoted at Fort Worth at 2c bu under 
Minneapolis prices for good quality mill 


oats, and this competition is keenly felt 
in attempts to do business south of St. 
Louis. 

Toronto.—Screenings are scarce, and it 
is predicted will remain so during the 
summer, on account of the small pro- 
portion of wheat to be shipped. The 
price has not changed. Quotations, April 
9: recleaned standard screenings $26@ 
28 ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
according to freights. 

Winnipeg.—The screenings market has 
been very dull. Brokers quoted refuse 
screenings at $3 ton, while some were 
sold here at $7. Apparently no business 
was done in standard recleaned screen- 
ings, which were last week quoted at 
$20 ton, on track. 


RYE 


re 


Minneapolis.—The rye flour market is 
extremely inactive, millers report, with 
the trade showing little disposition to 
book requirements. Directions are re- 
ported scarce. Pure white is quoted at 
$5.60@5.80 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5.20@5.50, and pure dark $3.90 
@4.25, f.0.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,304 bbls flour, compared with 
11,391, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Duluth—Rye flour demand shows no 
change from a week ago. The mill 
booked a few small orders from the 
outside trade and the usual local busi- 
ness. The choppy action of the rye mar- 
ket did not serve to awaken any interest 
or bring any buyers last week. Quota- 
tions, April 9, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $6 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.45; No. 8 dark, $3.70; No. 5 blend, $6; 
No. 8 rye, $4.90. 

Milwaukee.—With the price of rye in 
both cash and option markets advanced 
under the influence of active export in- 
quiry and dwindling offerings, the rye 
flour market still suffers restriction be- 
cause the average buyer feels that ask- 
ing prices are out of line. Wisconsin 
mills are insisting on a fair margin, and 
continue to stand their ground rather 
than do business at an actual loss. They 
are now gaining support from rye mills 
in other quality growing centers, and 
reports of price cutting are less numer- 
ous. Mills are operating moderately, but 
largely on standing orders and occa- 
sional sales for prompt delivery to es- 
tablished trade. Eastern buyers ap- 
parently are interested only when able 
to get sharp concessions. Nominal quo- 
tations, April 9: pure white $5.75@6 
bbl, pure medium $5.25@5.50, and pure 
dark $3.95@4.45, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Chicago.—Only small amounts of rye 
flour are being sold locally, although 
sales are perhaps more numerous. Buy- 
ers, however, will not anticipate their 
needs, only buying enough for current 
use. The local output totaled 6,000 bbls 
last week, compared with 7,500 the pre- 
ceding week. White was quoted, April 
9, at $5.45@5.65 bbl, jute, medium $5.20 
@5.25 and dark $3.95@4.20. 

Indianapolis—Some activity was re- 
ported in rye flour last week, and prices 
generally are steady. However, the vol- 
ume is below normal for this season of 
the year and little encouragement is held 
out until the new crop comes on. Quota- 
tions, April 9: white $5.30@5.50 bbl, 
jute, medium $4.95@5.25, and dark #@ 
4.30. 

New York.—The majority of mills 
held rye flour firm and high, although 
there were some sales reported at low 
prices. On April 9 white patent was 
quoted at $6.15@6.45 bbl. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were light 
last week. Prices were slightly lower. 
Quotations, April 9: white $5.75@6.25 
bbl, medium $5@5.50, and dark $4@4.25, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo—tThe rye flour movement is 
sluggish, and bakers are holding off un- 
til after the holidays. Prices are firm, 
and mills show no disposition to shade 
values. Quotations, April 9: white, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, $6@6.20 bbl; 
dark, $4.40@4.60. 

Philadelphia.—There is a moderate de- 
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mand for rye flour, and the market is 
firmer under light offerings. Quotations, 
April 9, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: $6.35@6.75 for white, $6.10 
@6.35 for medium, and $5.85@6.10 for 
dark. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was easier and 
lifeless last week, failing to respond to 
any improvement or activity in the 
grain. Quotations, April 9: white pat- 
ent $5.90@6.15 bbl, and dark $4.20@ 
4.45, in cotton. 

Boston.—A wider range of prices is 
quoted for rye flour, with a quiet de- 
mand. Rye meal is firmer, with a fair- 
ly good demand. Dark rye is dull. Quo- 
tations, April 9: choice white patents, 
$6.15@6.55 bbl; standard patents, $6@ 
640; rye meal, $5.20@5.35; dark rye, 
$4.80@5. 

Toronto.—Offerings of rye flour are 
not heavy, and manufacturers find no 
difficulty in disposing of their stocks. 
The price has not changed. Quotations, 
April 9, $6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute 
bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario points; 
less than car lots at same prices, but 
the terms are f.o.b., point of shipment. 


Toronto.—There is nothing new to re- 
port in the oatmeal market. Business 
is extremely slow, and mills are having a 
hard time to dispose of their products. 
Competition is fairly strenuous, and 
there is said to be a good deal of price 
cutting going on. However, list prices 
have not changed. Quotations, April 9: 
rolled oats $6.30 bbl, in 90-Ib jute bags, 
car lots, delivered, and $6.80 in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Local demand for oatmeal 
is dull, and there is no feature in the 
trade generally. Some of the western 
plants are operating, but others have 
been idle for some time. Oatmeal mill- 
ers are experiencing great difficulty in 
securing oats of satisfactory milling 
quality, and are having to pay high pre- 
miums for what they obtain. Export 
trade is fairly steady, but of inconsid- 
erable volume. There is no change in 
prices. Quotations, April 9: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Manufacturers of _ rolled 
oats and oatmeal claim that last week’s 
market was devoid of any interest in 
both the packages and the bulk lines, 
with price on April 8 at $3.50 per 90-lb 
jute bag, and oatmeal 10 per cent more, 
both subject to 1 per cent cash discount. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for oatmeal is 
only moderate, but the market rules 
steady under light offerings. Quotation, 
April 9, $3.50@3.60 per 100-lb sack for 
ground. 

Buffalo—Active demand for rolled 
oats from chick feed mixers is reported. 
Quotations, April 9: rolled oats, $8@ 
3.25 per 90-lb sack; reground oat feed, 
$11@12 ton; fine oat groats, $55@57; 
ground feeding oats, $52@54. 

Boston.—An advance has occurred in 
oatmeal prices, with a better demand, 
rolled being quoted at $3.25, and cut and 
ground at $3.57, in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on April 12 at $2.85 per 90 lbs. 


INJUNCTION LITIGATION 
MAY GO TO SUPREME COURT 


Wasuineton, D. C—The Federal 
Trade Commission, the solicitor general 
of the United States concurring, has 
filed a petition in the United States Su- 
preme Court for a writ of certiorari to 
the court of appeals of the District of 
Columbia, in the case of the Federal 
Trade Commission versus the Millers’ 
National Federation and others. 

The case is the long pending injunc- 
tion proceeding brought by the millers 
to restrain the commission from com- 
manding the production of correspond- 
ence and records supposed to relate to 
the flour and bread investigation. 

If the petition is granted the case will 
be removed from the district court to 
the supreme, thus shortening the period 
of litigation. 
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CONSIDERABLE TONNAGE IS 
ENGAGED FOR LAKE OPENING 


Dututu, Minn.—The water rate on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, holds at 2¥%ec 
bu, with very little doing in the way of 
contracts. Considerable tonnage of 
wheat, rye and oats has been engaged 
for movement soon after the opening, 
but most of that sold seems to have 
been placed, and there is not much ac- 
tivity. 

Three boats that wintered here were 
loading last week, and more will go un- 
der elevator spouts in the next two 
weeks. 


While the Soo canal and passages to 


and from are open, not many boats will 
get under way before April 15, that be- 
ing the date when regular marine insur- 
ance is available. 

Nearly 1,000,000 bus of varied grains 
have been dumped into boat bottoms and 
held afloat so far this year. Last fall 
393,000 bus oats were loaded and held in 
a steamer all winter. With arrivals from 
lower lake ports, shipping operations 
will be fully on for the 1927 season. Cold 
weather prevailed here most of last week, 
so that the ice in parts of the harbor 
had little chance to clear up, but a turn 
to higher temperatures should quickly 
eliminate it. It offers no obstruction to 
small or large boats shifting about the 
elevators and docks. 


Western Canada Grain Movemenr 

Winnirec, Man.—E. A. Ursell, statis- 
tician to the board of grain commission- 
ers for Canada, last week reported on 
the movement of western Canadian crops 
during March, saying that apart from 
quite substantial all-rail shipments of ex- 
port wheat early in the month from Fort 
William and Port Arthur, the interior 
movement has been principally in view 
of the near approach of the opening of 
navigation on the Great Lakes. There 
are large quantities of grain still to come 
forward from country points, he said, 
much of which has too much moisture 
content to allow of storing for long pe- 
riods without being dried. The resump- 
tion of navigation will permit of the 
shipping of much grain now in store to 
lower lake ports and Montreal, and pro- 
vide space for what is en route. The 
embargo against shipments to the Head 
of the Lakes has been raised, and the 
movement from the country is steadily 
increasing. 

Mr. Ursell’s report said that the 
opening of navigation at Montreal is ex- 
pected by the middle of this month and, 
judging by the volume of ocean tonnage 
now being chartered, shipments will be 
heavy during May. 

Ocean shipments from Vancouver show 
a considerable increase, and those from 
Prince Rupert are more active. 


Baltimore Port Study 

Battimore, Mp.—An exhaustive and 
comprehensive study of the port of Bal- 
timore, which the government has had in 
preparation for several years, was given 
official release last week. Complete data 
on all phases of the port’s activity are 
supplied. Physical conditions in the har- 
bor, port customs and regulations, port 
services and charges, the fuel and supply 
situation, pier, dock, warehouse, elevator 
and ship repair facilities are presented 
in immense detail. A special section is 
devoted to communications, and includes 
a full discussion of the railroad traffic 
interchange and harbor services and a 
list of all steamship operations conduct- 
ed at the port. The inland rail and 
ocean freight rate situation is analyzed 
and a statistical study of the foreign 
and domestic commodity movement is 
given. 


Grain Boats Arrive at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—The early breaking 
up of the ice permitted the first grain 
boat to enter the Buffalo harbor nearly 
two months earlier than last year. The 
H. P. Werner was the first boat in. She 
carried 192,869 bus Canadian wheat, and 
unloaded at the Electric elevator. The 
M. S. Tremaine followed her closely 
with 241,173 bus wheat from the same 
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port, and unloaded at the Concrete. 
Tugs opened a passage for them through 
Mud Lake, where the ice was from 14 
to 18 inches thick. Beyond this point 
only occasional fields of spongy ice were 
encountered. Almost normal speed was 
made through the soft fields that extend 
from Buffalo to Dunkirk. 


Delay in Opening of Peace Bridge 

Burrato, N. Y.—Official opening of 
the peace bridge across the Niagara Riv- 
er, connecting Buffalo and Bridgeburg, 
may be delayed until August. The 
Prince of Wales is expected to be pres- 
ent. If he delays his departure for Can- 
ada until the end of the parliamentary 
session, he will be accompanied by Stan- 
ley Baldwin, premier, who expects to 
leave England the last of July. The ten- 
tative date set was July 1, Canada’s six- 
tieth anniversary of confederation. The 
engineers in charge of the bridge ex- 
pect that it will be ready for traffic 
about June 1. 


Navigation Opened at Milwaukee 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Navigation opened 
at Milwaukee on April 7, the earliest 
date in a number of years, when the 
steamer A. M. Byers, of the Reiss fleet, 
cleared for Goderich, Ont., with a cargo 
consisting of 249,540 bus oats and 178,- 
950 bus corn, from the Donahue-Stratton 
elevators. There are eight other boats in 
Milwaukee harbor loaded with grain. 
Most of the winter storage boats, it is 
expected, will remain for the starting of 
regular marine insurance rates on April 
15. The aggregate of the cargoes is 2,- 
528,919 bus. 


Navigation Opens at Sault 

Toronto, Ont.—The welcome news was 
received on April 6 that navigation had 
opened at Sault Ste. Marie that morn- 
ing, with several vessels making their 
way through the channels into the open 
water of Lake Huron. As soon as the 
channel into the upper lakes is free of 
ice, navigation between Fort William and 
eastern ports will be resumed with a 
rush, as a lot of grain is waiting at the 
upper end of the lakes to be moved east- 
ward for export. 


Prince Rupert Elevator Is Active 

Winnirec, Man.—After a period of 
comparative quiet, the government ele- 
vator at Prince Rupert, B. C., leased to 
the Alberta wheat pool, is again active, 
three boats being due to load shortly 
with grain for the United Kingdom or 
the Continent, the aggregate cargoes ap- 
proximating 700,000 bus. 


Shipping Demand at Montreal 

MontreaL, Que.—Montreal shippers 
report an improved demand for ocean 
grain space for opening of navigation. 
Business was done last week at 3s@3s 3d 
per 480 Ibs to United Kingdom ports 
and at 16@16%c per 100 lbs to Antwerp 
or Rotterdam. Hamburg space was quot- 
ed at I17c. 


Sailing From Quebec 

Monrreat, Que—A Dutch freighter, 
the steamer Wolsum, sailed from Quebec 
early on the morning of April 5, for 
Europe, being the first steamer to leave 
a St. Lawrence River port for Europe 
this spring. She carries a cargo of 250,- 
000 bus grain, consigned to various Euro- 
pean destinations. 


Fast Freight Service 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The fast freight serv- 
ice between St. Louis and New Orleans 
will be doubled in the near future, ac- 
cording to officials of the Federal Barge 
Line. This will mean two sailings a 
week of the express barges. 


Boat Clears From Chicago 
Curcaco, Iru.—A steamer with a car- 
go of oats cleared from South Chicago 
last week for Georgian Bay. This is 
the first boat to be cleared this season. 
Insurance is not effective until April 
15. 


Steamship Company Formed 
MonTreEAL, Qvue.—It is announced 
from Quebec that the secretary of the 
Board of Trade has been informed that 
a new transatlantic freight and passen- 
ger steamship company known as. the 
Gaspé Steamship Co., Ltd., has been 





formed for the transportation of freight 
and passengers between Europe and 
ports in the Gaspé Basin on the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence and on the 
Saguenay River. The company’s head 
office is in London. 


BARGE CANAL OPENING ON 
APRIL 10 THIRD EARLIEST 


Burrato, N. Y., April 12.—(Special 
Telegram )—The barge canal was official- 
ly opened on April 10. This was the 
third earliest opening on record. No 
boats have moved from this end, nor are 
any loaded to move. Several vessels are 
reported bound this way from New 
York, due here about April 18. 


M. A. McCarruy. 





PHILADELPHIA FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS LUNCHEON MEETING 


Puitapeveuia, Pa.—A meeting of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia was held at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on April 8. 
Luncheon was served in the club’s room. 
Edward Knighton presided. An address 
on the trust situation was made by V. L. 
Elliott, comptroller of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. Frank Lutz and Edward 
Burghart were elected members of the 
club. 

Mr. Knighton read a telegram from 
Dr. C. G. Jordan, state secretary of ag- 
riculture, Harrisburg, in which he stat- 
ed he would make as complete a survey 
of the baking and milling industries 
of the state as funds would permit. 

The secretary was instructed to send a 
letter of sympathy to William Boyd Bak- 
er, brother of Frederick D. Baker, a 
governor of the club, who died on April 
7. The bylaws committee reported that 
it is working upon the proposed revision 
of the bylaws and would report in writ- 
ing at the next meeting. 

It was decided to send two delegates 
to officially represent the club at the an- 
nual convention of the National Federat- 
ed Flour Clubs to be held in St. Louis, 
June 6-7. Mr. Knighton was elected a 
delegate, and he was instructed to ap- 
point another. 





NEBRASKA CROP OUTLOOK 


Omana, Nes.—The condition of win- 
ter wheat in Nebraska is excellent. The 
ample moisture supply over the state 
and the mild winter reduced the loss 
from winter killing to a minimum. The 
crop is further advanced than usual. 





Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








c From 

Montreal {New 

To— tNew York Orleans 
ADOPECOR 20ccivcce 26.00 33.00 Shen 
Amsterdam ....... 25.00 25.00 +t25.00 
po eer a 25.00 coee £736.00 
Avonmouth ....... 25.00 23.00 eee 
Belfast 25.00 25.00 27.00 
Bergen 35.00 wis 44.00 
Bordeaux 40.00 26.00 
Bremen 23.00 nee tt25.00 
POPPE ..6 0.6.0-0b.009086 25.00 23.00 esse 
EE ins ah kwke we 25.00 23.00 a 
Copenhagen ....... *33.00 33.00 37.00 
CE 6 Wh siscecheaes 25.00 35.00 exes 
BEE oc cccaccucess *28.00 39.00 38.00 
EEE oeseencctase 25.00 25.00 27.00 
BPUOO © 5 ois cdc vers. 26.00 28.00 jaar 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 cees 45.00 
GURPRIEAE ccsvcvceces . cece oes 
| ia eGR ae 24.00 27.00 
Gothenburg 36.00 37.00 
) errr se 23.00 tt25.00 
errr esse 25.00 
Helsingfors ........ 35.00 38.00 
PRUE Vee tie Se cwssees 25.00 cee 
REEL. cash 06s'n ete es 25.00 = 
EMVOTMOGE cc cccccac 22.00 25.00 
EMMGOR cc owcessees 22.00 25.00 
Londonderry 35.00 ese 
aaa 38.00 42.00 
Manchester 22.00 25.00 
Marseilles ......... osee 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 25.00 eee 
CD ce cecssesevese 35.00 37.00 
EEE 90.69:05.60.0009 oves 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 25.00 t25.00 
Southampton . 27.00 eeee 
Stavanger .... 35.00 44.00 
BROCE a vcvseccoses cece eees 
Stockholm ......... 38.00 42.00 





tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Co- 
penhagen 35c, Danzig 26c, Glasgow 24c, 
Hamburg 20-28c, Helsingfors 33c, Pirwus 
80c; Stettin 32c. 

ttThrough April, 1927. 
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Minneapolis.—Shipping directions con- 
tinue to come in abundantly, crushess 
report. Stocks are down to a minimum. 
Meal is shipped out as soon as it is 
made. Meal at Minneapolis is priced at 
$48.50 ton, $6 at Toledo and $47 at 
Buffalo. The export market is quiet, 
with little inquiry from Europe. Prices, 
however, are firm. Cake is quoted at 
$37@37.50 ton, April shipment, f.a.s., 
New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





April 5...$2.19% 2.18% 2.20% 2.19% 2.22% 
April 6... 2.20% 2.19 2.21% 2.20% 2.23% 
April 7... 2.20% 2.19 2.20% 2.19% 2.22% 
April 8... 2.20% 2.18% 2.21% 2.20% 2.23% 
April 9... 2.20 2.18 2.20% 2.19% 2.22% 
April 11... 2.19% 2.17% 2.20 2.19 2.22 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to April 9, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts— ,-—Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis . 7,: s 1,816 












Duluth ...... 5,410 7, 7 
Totals ..... 14,655 17,641 7,226 9,917 
Duluth—Pit operations in flaxseed 


were slow last week, as interest lagged. 
Market action was largely in line with 
the course of wheat, and the Argentine 
export and price changes had an influ- 
ence. The main trend indicated firmness, 
with final quotations slightly higher than 
on April 2. Receipts continue fair, 
arrivals in this market exceeding the 
movement to other points, but shipping 
operations and consumptive require- 
ments offset this, so that elevator stocks 
on April 9 recorded a small reduction. 
No. 1 spot was quoted on April 9 at 2c 
under to 4c over the May, and to ar- 
rive 2c under. The oil market was re- 
ported sluggish, with heavy stocks in the 
Northwest and Argentine supply plenti- 
ful. Some inquiry was noted for eleva- 
tor stocks for shipment to Lake Michi- 
gan and interior points. 

Winnipeg.—A good, steady demand is 
reported by linseed mills of western 
Canada. There is no particular feature 
in their business, but they are finding a 
ready sale for their products, at prices 
unchanged from a week ago. Quota- 
tions, April 9: oil cake, in bags, $41 ton, 
and meal, $43. Flaxseed has shown con- 
siderable activity, most of the trading 
being in connection with the May option. 
At times liquidation was quite heavy, but 
prices have held rather steadily. In 
the cash department, this grain was neg- 
lected. Evidently the crushing interests, 
both United States and Canadian, are 
not at present buying flaxseed, which 
closed, April 9, at $1.903, bu, basis 
Fort William. 

Chicago.—The improved demand for 
flaxseed continues, and the moderate of- 
ferings are being disposed of readily. 
Prices are firm, linseed meal on April 
9 being quoted at $49.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Demand for linseed meal 
remains quiet, but in the absence of lib- 
eral offerings, due to the tight delivery 
situation, prices are firmly held. The 
tendency to increase asking limits has 
been checked by the lack of buying sup- 
port which resulted. Quotation, April 
9, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49.50@50 ton. 


Boston.—A good local demand exists 
for linseed meal, with the market strong 
and firmly held. There are no mill of- 
ferings for shipment to this market for 
at least 30 days. Buffalo shippers, April 
9, offered 34 per cent meal at $51.70 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, for April shipment, 
and $50.70 for May, with 32 per cent 
meal at $50.70, for April shipment only. 
Edgewater offered 32 per cent meal at 
$47@50 ton, 45-day shipment, all Bos- 
ton points. Local stocks are fairly good. 


Buffalo—Good demand existed and 
light supplies were available at an ad- 
vance of 50c ton early last week, but 
buying was less active later, and prices 
eased off on April 9. Quotations, April 
9: linseed meal, 34 per cent, $46@46.50 
ton; 32 per cent, $45.50. 


Pittsburgh—Flaxseed sales were off 


last week, with no change in prices. 
Quotation, April 9, $50.20 ton. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 

















. Alabama 

The American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a new branch at Gadsden, 
in the near future, the plant to represent 
an investment of about $100,000. R. M. 
Pope will have charge of the Gadsden 
branch as manager. 


Arkansas 
Farris & Walthall, Inec., is a new 
wholesale grocery firm at Russellville. 


California 

M. Becnel has leased the bakery of 
George Schuppert, Brea. 

W. F. Smith, La Mesa (Cal.) Home 
Bakery, has completed remodeling, in- 
cluding the installation of new equip- 
ment. 

H. J. Savage has purchased the bakery. 
of George Lupke, 1925 Carson Street, 
Torrance. 

Colorado 

Joseph Chalfan has opened the Gun- 
nison (Colo.) Bakery. 

Otto Wolf, Jr., has opened the Bakette, 
420 South Union Avenue, Pueblo. 


Connecticut 
Isidor Simon & Bros., operators of the 
White Star Bakery, Bristol, have pur- 
chased the Home Bakery, Plainville, and 
will conduct it as a branch. 


Idaho 
F. R. Salter has opened a retail bak- 
ery and lunchroom in the ‘Terminal 
Building, Coeur D’ Alene. 
E. L. Kinney, Nampa, will conduct a 
bakery under the name All-American. 


Illinois 
Charles H. Thornton has purchased 
the interest of his partner, Toby Malone, 
in the Maid-Rite Bakery, East Moline. 
Einar Jensen has opened a_ bakery 
and lunchroom at 5440 North Second 
Street, Loves Park, Rockford. 


Indiana 

Moyer Gray, 39 years old, baker, Men- 
tone, died recently. 

Henry E. Planke, 57 years old, junior 
member of the Planke Bros. Bakery, 
Vincennes, died recently. 

The Lorig System of Donut Makers 
has installed a shop at 818 West Thir- 
tieth Street, Indianapolis. 

L. A. Smith, baker, 2808 Clifton Street, 
Indianapolis, will open a branch at 717 
West Twenty-sixth Street. 

O. G. Sargent has leased the Gunst 
Baking Co. plant, Atlanta, and has 
opened for business. 

Roy Colton has purchased the bakery 
of L. A. Smith, 2968 Clifton Street, In- 
dianapolis. 

Clyde Dick expects to enlarge his Pas- 
try Shop, 929 East Mulberry Street, 
Kokomo, increasing his pie baking ca- 
pacity 50 per cent. 

The Milroy (Ind.) Bakery has been 
reopened under new management. 

The A. Wolfe & Son Bakery, Rensse- 
laer, has been opened. 

Ancel Miller has opened a bakery at 
New Market. 

Iowa 

The Three Minute Cereals Co. has pur- 
chased the building in Cedar Rapids it 
has occupied for three years. 

The Home Bakery, Parkersburg, has 
moved to a new location. 

The Akron (Iowa) Flour Mill has sold 
its flour machinery and has installed 
feed grinding equipment. 

John Schneider, North Side Bakery, 
Sigourney, will open a branch at Delta. 

S. A. Pemberton, Griswold (Iowa) 
Feed Mill, has installed new equipment. 

The Clear Lake (Iowa) Bakery will 
install a high-speed mixer and other new 
equipment. 

Kansas 

W. T. Siddon & Son have opened a 

wholesale bakery at Colby. 
Maine 


The Presque Isle Home Bakery has 
taken over the Pine Tree Bakery and 


Creamery, Fort Fairfield, from R. S. 


Averill. 





Maryland 

Dad’s Cookie Co. of Maryland, Inc., 
616 Mosher Street, Baltimore, has been 
formed to engage in the baking business; 
capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, 
Michael James Manly, Julius A. Victor, 
Jr., and Albert F. Wheltle. 

The plant of the Hauswald Bakery 
held a formal opening last week, enter- 
taining retail grocers and the public of 
Baltimore, on April 6-7. Mrs. Sophia 
Hauswald, president, started the busi- 
ness in a small way 11 years ago in her 
home. The new bakery is a three-story 
and basement concrete and steel build- 
ing. 

Michigan 

O. D. Crowell has opened a bakery at 
805 North Emmons Street, St. Johns, 
and will furnish house-to-house service. 

The Walz Bakery, Halfway, has re- 
opened, following its remodeling after 
fire damage. 

Minnesota 

Carl A. Swanson has incorporated his 
bakery at Glenwood as the Glenwood 
Bakery, Inc., with capital stock of $100,- 
000. Other incorporators are Clara E. 
Swanson, Carl L. Peterson and Albin 
Carlson. 

A Home Bakery has been opened at 
Mound. 

Missouri 

Glenn Bethel has purchased a half in- 
terest in the feed store at Darlington, 
which will be operated hereafter as 
Tennyson & Bethel. 

The Quality Bakery, Marshall, has ex- 
panded to use the second story of its 
building for a pastry department. 

W. J. Crowe has purchased the bak- 
ery of Frank Shaffer, Marshfield. 

Charles Butler has sold his interest in 
the South Side Bakery, Maryville, to 
Thomas Clark. The business will be con- 
tinued as Butler & Clark, Milton L. 
Butler retaining his interest. 

The Joyce Bakery, Nevada, has opened 
for business. 

Montana 

H. E. Racicot has purchased the in- 
terest of F. J. Dorris in the American 
Rose Bakery, Libby. 


Nebraska 

Herman Spahr has purchased the Shel- 
ton (Neb.) Flour Mill, and will remodel 
it, reopening in July or August. 

Louis McFarland and B. Hogue have 
purchased the Stromsburg (Neb.) Bak- 
ery. 

New Mexico 

J. H. Long has leased store space at 
1422 East Central Avenue, Albuquerque, 
for a bakery. 

New York 


The Hampshire Baking Co., Al- 
bany, has been incorporated with 680 
shares common stock by C. E. Nicholas, 
Jr., F. Kelliher and G. E. Lochney. 

James A. Taylor has taken over the 
bakery and building of John J. Kings- 
ton, 213 Broad Street, Salamanca. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened at 120 North Main Street, El- 
mira. 

D. Linehan & Bro., Glens Falls, have 
sold their baking business to the Na- 
tional Bread Co., a subsidiary of the 
National Biscuit Co. 

John E. Young, of the Young Bakery 
Co., Buffalo, has purchased ‘the old 
Woods & Sprague Mill and is making it 
into a modern bakery, with an apart- 
ment for his family. 

Paul Simon is erecting a bakery at 8 
Dock Street, Dansville. 

Frank Grasser has purchased the bak- 
ery of Conrad Link, Water Street, Fre- 
donia. 

Lorenzo Clinton and Raymond S. Lef- 
ferts have purchased the Gillette Bak- 
ery, 218 West State Street, Ithaca. 

The St. Lawrence Bakery, New York, 
has been incorporated for $4,000 by B. 
Cohen, L. Hager and S. D. Greenhut. 

The Bernhard Bakery, Queens, has 
been incorporated for $5,000 by J. Weiss, 
B. Brown and F. Peragine. 

The Broadway Bakery, Henry Hodkie- 
wicz, owner, operating at 897 Broadway, 


Buffalo, recently filed papers of incor- 
poration. 

Paul Simon is erecting a bakery at 8 
Dock Street, Dansville. 

Morris J. Green will open a bakery 
at Warsaw when an addition to Claude 
Reynolds’ store is completed. 

The Gunhill Baking Co., New York, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 by 
J. Bloom, J. Esterson, and A. Gushak. 
Filed by M. Levy, 110 East Forty-second 
Street. 

North Carolina 

The Perfection Baking Co., Lexington, 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by 
Graham McCrary, and Charles E. and 
Mary Williams. 

Ohio 


Damage estimated at $10,000, due to 
smoke and water, was caused by a fire 
at the plant of the Purity Bakeries Co., 
Hamilton, on April 3. 

The bakery of Charles Nininger, Mid- 
vale, burned recently. 

The Williamson Bakery, Mechanics- 
burg, was damaged by fire. 

Adam Pfau has repurchased the Ports- 
mouth (Ohio) Bakery from the Ports- 
mouth Baking Co., which was headed by 
E. L. Barnhill. 

Oregon 

The Oregon Trail Bakery, Ontario, 
has been sold to E. F. Swalley. 

The Puritan Bakery, Portland, will 
add a grocery department. 

N. J. Hansen, baker, Astoria, bank- 
rupt, has listed liabilities of $5,913, and 
no assets. 

J. E. Armishaw, Portland, has sold 
his bakery to George N. Lee. 

E. M. Stadel and George Wederkind, 
operating the Stadel Whole Wheat Co., 
whole wheat flour manufacturer, Port- 
land, have filed a certificate of retire- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania 


The Elliott Baking Co., 429 Merchant 
Street, Ambridge, suffered $1,200 fire 
damage. 

The Pretz-Stick Baking Co. 
opened its plant at Lebanon. 

The City Bakery, Monessen, suffered 
$2,000 fire damage. 

The 7 Baker Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
will build an addition to its baking plant 
at Woodville Avenue and Lowe Street, 
to cost $300,000. 

Gunnell Quick has opened a bakery at 
Du Bois. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter for the Stanton Heights Market, to 
engage in the sale of flour, baked goods 
and groceries, will be made on April 25. 
The incorporators are Solomon Neustein, 
Nathan Roth and David N. Roth, all of 
Pittsburgh. 

Dominick Scardina and Samuel Carine 
have opened the Quality Bakery, 617 
Idaho Street, Sharon. 

Edward C. Smith, of the Electric Bak- 
ery, Spring Grove, has purchased the 
bakery of Charles H. Smith, known as 
the Spring Grove Bakery. The last 
named business will be continued, but 
the equipment of the Electric Bakery 
will be sold. 

The Allentown (Pa.) State Hospital 
will build an addition to its bakery, 
sealed bids for the complete construction 
to be opened April 6. 

Resley Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Hancock. 

The Potter-McCune Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, has opened a branch at Jeannette, 
in charge of James Mattern. 

W. J. Elliott’s System Bakery, 429 
Merchant Street, Ambridge, suffered 
$2,000 fire loss. 

The Letterman Baking Co.’s plant, 
Bloomsburg, suffered damage by fire. 

R. B. Christy has purchased the Elite 
Bakery, Grove City. 

G. Newton Davis has been made man- 
ager of the Central State Grocery Co., 
Milton. 

Hackert’s Bakery has opened at 236 
Chase Street, Kane, the former location 
of Slagle’s Bakery. 

Odono Liberatore and Dominick Cic- 
carone, operating the New System Bak- 
ery, Farrell, have closed that business 
and moved to Sharon, opening the Cen- 


has 





tral Bakery, Baldwin and King streets. 

R. J. Williams will build a bakery at 
792 South Main Street, Wilkes-Barre. 

The bakery of Morris George Young, 
New Kensington, was burned. 

George Echteinaucht will build a two- 
story bakery at 1401 Lancaster Avenue, 
Reading, to cost $7,500. 

Dominick Scardina and Samuel Carine 
have opened the Quality Bakery, 617 
Idaho Street, Scranton. 

Peter D. Swanson, of the Anderson 
Wholesale Bakery, Youngsville, has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

W. Wallace Smith, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, has called a meeting of creditors 
of the O'Neill Sanitary Baking Co., 
Osceola Mills, for April 19 to determine 
whether the shop shall be continued in 
operation after that date. 

Stockholders of the Freihofer Baking 
Co. have approved an increase in the 
company’s capital stock to $6,000,000. 
The new shares will be distributed to the 
three holders of the common stock in 
the form of a stock dividend. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter for the Stanton Heights Market, 
Pittsburgh, will be made on April 25 by 
Solomon Neustein, Nathan Roth and 
David M. Roth. The concern will deal 
in groceries, flour and bakery products. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter will be made on April 22 for a cor- 
poration to be known as Maier’s Bak- 
ery, Reading, by Andrew Maier, L. C. 
Maier and J. Oliver Schmidt. 

The plant of the Star Wafer Co., 431 
Dargan Street, Pittsburgh, burned re- 
cently. It will be rebuilt. 

W. H. Stevens has opened a bakery 
at Sayre. 

South Carolina 

The Williams Purity Bakery has been 
incorporated at Greenville, and is re- 
ported contemplating the early estab- 
lishment of a bakery plant in that city. 
R. F. Williams is president and treas- 
urer of the company, and S. I. Williams 
secretary. 

South Dakota 

James Cross has purchased the Arte- 
sian (S. D.) Bakery from W. W. Spar- 
row & Son. 

Tennessee 

Henry King & Co., wholesale grocers, 

have opened a branch at Carthage. 


Texas 

C. I. Peters, Peters Bakery, Bay City, 
has installed a new oven. 

J. C. Scales, of the Claude (Texas) 
Bakery, has installed a new oven. 

Elliot Burlew has opened a bakery at 
Bryan and Peak streets, Dallas. 

The Landry Baking Co., Goose Creek, 
has been incorporated for $4,000 by E. 
C. and May Chinn, and E. J. Landry. 


Virginia 

The Teachers’ College, Radford, has 
installed a bakery to serve its 1,000 stu- 
dents. 

Washington 

The McCleary (Wash.) Bakery has 
been opened by Mr. Wilcox. 

C. E. and M. M. Peak have opened 
the Greenwood Electric Bakery at 7227 
Greenwood Avenue, Seattle. 

F. J. Smith has opened a bakery, The 
Daily Manna, at East Sixty-fifth and 
Thirty-third Avenue Northeast, Seattle. 

The National Baking Co., Vancouver, 
has opened a branch bakery at Twenty- 
second and Main streets. 

Nicholas Muszymski, Seattle, has sold 
the Standard Bakery to G. H. Waid- 
mann. 

West Virginia 

The Matz Purity Baking Co. is erect- 

ing a plant at Bluefield. 


Wisconsin 

Stanley Sainer, owner of the building 
at 910 Atwood Avenue, Madison, has 
taken over the bakery conducted there 
by John Jacobson. 

Albert Gusset has taken over the Sey- 
bold Bakery, Prairie Du Sac, from Paul 
Brewer. 

Dick Bros. will erect a bakery on 
North Eighth Street, between Buffalo 
and Chicago streets, Two Rivers. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—February Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 

The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wet Saat by ports and countries of destination for February, 1927 (in barrels, 000's 
omitted): 





-) 
s é s E 
3) ° 

“ a 2 S § S t he 

~ C HI g & = = & S 
bh = ra e © ro) a E =} s 4 n 
oa = — | 2 ° col ° a} 
rs = 2 % 865 e | 3 a to 8 § 
P 2 a 3 & ° ® a | 2 = = 3 
Exported to— Z a fea] S 3 7, oO D fo) Ee = a 
ABOTED occccccsccces 9 ee oe - . es s es ie “4 9 
BOIIGM ccctcnccuae 3 1 4 
Denmark .........-. 8 1 1 10 20 
PERENME ccccessecees 13 * . 1 e 1 15 
GOFMARY ....-csees 26 2, 1 1 11 19 57 
GTEC@CE cece essesees 9 1 - wh - Ln 10 
Irish Free State.... 3 es 1 oe 4 3 ; : 7 
Netherlands ........ 12 1 2 _# i 30 82 ni 4 131 
Norway ...seeeceees s 14 cs 22 
Poland and Danzig. *. 1 ° 1 
Sweden ...cceeseece 4 ba , . : a6 5 
United Kingdom ... 50 23 8 2 5 1 5 1 95 
CamOGR .ccccesecces — “ ah oe os as ‘a 5 1 6 
British Honduras .. .. oe e* a 1 1 2 
Costa Rica ......... 2 T - 7 5 5 1 1 om 9 
Guatemala ......... 1 + 7 2 * 1 10 
Honduras .......... 1 = e 2 1 ° 3 
Nicaragua ........- es es % .* os 1 ee S. ce 5 6 
Panama ...eeeseees 3 ¥ € 2 , *. es os 5 
Salvador ......+e++. o. ac 2 4 - - 7 1 .. 7 as 8 
MeZICO .ccccccccees 2 5 : 1 _ a 5 13 
Jamaica ...ceceeees 5 ° 7 12 
CUDR cccccececeeces 58 2 40 3 1 104 
Dominican Republic. 9 . 9 
Dutch West Indies.. 2 ; * 2 
French West Indies. 1 3 6 10 
Haiti ..nccccccveves 6 1 3 1 11 
Virgin Islands ..... o* as 5 <. 1 1 
Bolivia ...cccccsees ° 3 io 3 ee 16 
Brasil ..cccccccsere 57 S oe e4 3 60 
CHO wccccccccceces o« ?. os 1 1 2 
Colombia .....++++- 2 2 °. és 4 
WeunGor ...ccccvcees 2 3 8 5 18 
British Guiana ..... 1 ee é* + ee *. ee 1 
Dutch Guiana ...... ?. é* a0 _ os 1 ee 1 
POP vce ccccwceseces 1 - in - *, a* 1 1 3 6 
Venezuela .......+.++- 6 ‘ 1 1 ° os 1 9 
Straits Settlements . .. - 7 ae a4 on ee 2 " °. 2 
GRIMD .ccccccccccece ° -~ “2 1 9 23 33 
Dutch East Indies.. _ 1 1 
Hongkong .....++++:+ ° 1 9 17 27 
TAPAM ccccccccceces ° e, 1 1 2 
Kwantung .....+++--. ee oe 10 10 
Palestine ....--++++-. 2 2 
ByPia wccccccccccves 1 o« ‘a ee ‘a ne v a “% ical 1 
Philippines ........--. o° os a * a oe ea 12 29 41 
Oceania .. = eweeee re 1 1 
British West Africa. 17 es ° 17 
Bgypt ..ncccccesves 6 e* 6 
MOPGOOS .ccccccesecs 3 7 10 
Other Africa ....... 12 6 18 
Totals ...ceccees 342 30 28 10 7 136 123 15 57 116 13 874 


*Less than 500 bbls. 





United States Flour Disappearance 
Russell’s Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 
United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 
season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 














——19 26-27 - 1925-26 1924-25 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

February to date February to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period.........- 7,500 6,500 7,000 5,900 6,800 

Production ...ccecccccecccsessccees 8,996 89,761 8,881 87,912 93,425 
IMports ..cccecceccecereceseeceee " 3 1 14 

WARIS” ci casedeecvccececsessvens 16,496 96,264 15,882 93,816 100,228 

FEXPOPt@ .ccccccccccccsceccssccscces 874 9,615 647 6,675 10,065 

Stocks at end of period..........--- 7,080 7,050 6,000 6,600 6,850 

Totals .cccccccscccccsccesesess 7,924 16,665 7,247 13,275 16,915 

Apparent disappearance ......+++-+- 8,572 79,599 8,635 80,551 83,313 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
Year begin- 
ning— 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
August .... 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 
September.. 612 661 967 456 698 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 


October .... 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 
November.. 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 
December... 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 

996 868 515 719 


January ... 774 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 
1,092 77 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 


February .. 748 842 834 

MEAPOR caves -e- 1,802 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 321 236 607 1,049 781 624 
BO cevuse 682 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 
MAY wccccee sae 726 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 
TERS coccess coe 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 
TUY ccccecs eee 978 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 














Totals. .*5,703 10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 
Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 17,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 5 
*Seven months. 


6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): os 
o 

Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
198T.ccccceee 308 111 102 103 108 106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 


1908......... 100 98 102 99 99 106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
1908... cccecs 98 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
1910... ..cc00- 102 96 2 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
1911....cecee 100 100 98 94 95 97 91 103 104 107 107 106 100 
1912... ose 83 80 82 84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
rrrrer 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
MORE. cccccves 112 112 119 119 136 153 149 156 159 133 
1916... ccccee 94 97 103 110 122 122 109 115 117 111 118 149 114 
1916......... 169 174 195 175 179 170 187 230 270 246 236 239 207 
221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 






Average for 
months.... 139 135 136 


United States—February Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for February, 1927 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 





x 8 
4 é & < 
4 Q 2 S c 3 2 c be 
° 7} ° c $s a to 3 2 
bm cs 5 e) a e 8 s & § ® 
2 eo - a a = 3 
v a os 2 3 2 u Rad = = ° 
Exported to— Zz Pa ea) Z o n ° S a < a 
ABOTOR .ncccvecseces 2 os e oe - o* a8 ee oe os 2 
Belgium .... ese: ae 35 é* 194 320 569 
SSO 99 57 76 24 112 os 
GOPTRERY 2. ccccccese es oe se 80 56 67 
Gibraltar -tisasees 2 . ee o° 
NE Civeab-dusecoe ; 677 
SE . wavenwasas 27 . “* 112 356 50 
Netherlands 15 8 232 24 80 Ore . 
IOP WO occcewcess ‘ 7 e* - 75 1 
Sweden ...... cones “a = oe. : 40 oe . 
United Kingdom . 57 146 377 184 542 ‘ 24 1 
Canada Ks eee , . os = . 16 166 1 
Costa Rica .......+. ee +s ee se oe” 6* 56 ae os se 
BEOGEOe ivecesves es J Ka 40 ° ae “? . . 84 
CE kccsercasaeses 2 2 
Argentina ......... 2 ae 2 
Colombia .......... ee “4 aw 21 . 21 
WouaGor ...ccsesess _ - ‘ih am - 3 17 o 20 
POFE coccccccvcscece 7) ee ee oe ee ae ce 37 ° o° 37 
Japan sadeaeee “e a i a s% os <a ‘. 238 . 4 238 
Philippines ........ “-~ as “% en =< ve 33 33 
TORRIS .cccacces 224 246 685 476 1,825 24 72 291 284 109 4,889 


*Less than 500 bus. 





Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for January are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,044 mills reporting in February (60 of which were idle) produced 91.6 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,041 
mills reporting in January produced 91.8 per cent of the flour reported in 1 

The wheat ground averaged 273.5 Ibs per bbl of flour in February, 273. January, 
273.6 in December, 274 in November, 273.8 in October, 272.9 in September, in August, 
275.5 in July, 279.2 in June, 280.3 in May, 278.6 in April, 275.3 in March, 279.2 in Febru- 
ary and 279 in January. 

The offal reported amounted to 17.1 Ibs per bu of wheat in February, 17.2 lbs in Jan- 
uary. 17.1 in December, November, October and September, 17.2 in August, 17.5 in July, 
17.9 in June, 13.1 in May, 18 in April and March, 18.1 in February and 18 in January. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 













a———— Production———_,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1927— reporting ground,bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
February .... 1,044 36,440,633 7,995,404 621,661,291 650,603 53.4 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 63.3 
1926— 
December 1,053 40,623,774 8,908,920 695,130,327 646,968 53.0 
November ... 1,049 43,921,851 9,618,240 750,008,207 653,140 58.9 
October ..... 1,043 48,726,680 10,677,536 834,907,976 648,608 63.3 
September ... 1,034 49,316,690 10,843,480 844,773,651 647,493 67.0 
ABSOM wvcecs 1,034 47,654,414 10,447,090 820,794,524 646,873 62.1 
err eee 1,034 43,941,698 9,569,966 768,231,336 645,776 57.0 
SURG ccccvess 1,038 37,250,730 8,004,972 668,392,252 646,406 47.6 
BIO ciesccens 1,042 34,656,811 7,418,410 626,138,473 648,316 44.0 
BO aivccscn 1,042 35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
BMAFON ..cccee 1,046 38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
February .... 1,038 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,502,752 645,784 50.0 
January ..... 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,335,001 647,340 53.6 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
—— Production——_, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offalper capacity, capacity 
1927— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
January . 38,675,738 8,477,779 665,216,097 273.7 17.2 633,270 63.5 
1926— 
December ... 39,926,952 8,758,427 682,760,660 273.5 17.1 631,173 53.4 
November ... 43,154,884 9,452,545 736,582,036 273.9 17.1 636,303 59.4 
October ..... 48,195,509 10,562,913 825,574,652 273.8 17.1 634,901 64.0 
September .. 48,904,677 10,754,381 837,568,003 272.8 17.1 635,356 67.7 
AMOUR cccse 47,327,450 10,377,096 814,853,420 273.6 17.2 634,072 62.9 
SOE vceveves 43,676,008 9,512,786 763,454,761 275.5 17.5 631,675 57.9 
See acenevs 36,747,192 7,898,494 659,162,511 279.1 17.9 626,525 48.5 
Bee, 443 250-08 34,272,485 7,336,346 619,153,738 280.3 18.1 630,135 44.8 
po Serre 34,848,229 7,506,393 626,220,202 278.5 18.0 632,201 45.7 
OS ees 37,564,298 8,188,482 676,994,032 275.2 18.0 629,510 48.2 
February 34,311,661 7,376,492 620,523,887 279.1 18.1 632,133 50.7 
January 39,869,721 8,575,172 719,204,840 279.0 18.0 630,77 54.3 


*These mills produced approximately 90.7 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,156,000 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Zxports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000's omitted): 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 











TAY wcccvccess 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 
August .....0- 1,362 874 949 273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 
September .... 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 
October ....... 1,385 1,013 1,852 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 
November .... 1,344 872 1,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 
December ..... 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 
January ...... 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 
February ..... 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 
March ......+- cece 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 
April ...... eee eeee 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 
May ..cccccces cece 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,72 2,347 
JUNE ..cccccees eeee 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 

Totals *9,536 9,542 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 


Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000'’s omitted): 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 





TOY .cscccces 16,091 5,288 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 
August ...... 29,075 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 
September ... 23,700 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 
October ...... 17,589 4,355 45,128 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 
November .... 14,230 4,696 27,830 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 
December 9,622 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 
January ...... 8,078 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 
February .... 4,889 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 
March ....... eves 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 
April .....e0- 2,533 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 
May ...cccsee 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 
JUNE ...ceeeee 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 

Totals ...%123,274 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 


Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 
*Eight months. 
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Speculative Trading and Its Effect 
on Wheat Prices 
From a United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin by 
J.W.T. Duvel, Chief, and G. Wright Hoffman, Assist- 


ant Marketing Specialist, Grain Futures 
Administration 


HEN the trading of the eight 

largest speculators in the 1926 

May wheat future on the Chicago 
Board of Trade is compared with price 
changes, it directly relates to the move- 
ments in price. This is true, whether 
considered within the trading day, from 
one trading day to the next, or for the 
course of trading over a longer period of 
time. The larger the net trading or net 
position of individual speculators, the 
more certain it becomes that the trading 
will directly influence prices. In con- 
trast, futures prices generally move in 
the opposite direction to the “operations” 
of the small and medium-sized “general 
public” trader. This likewise is true 
within an individual day, from one day 
to the next and over longer periods of 
time. 

In considering the significance of the 
relation which these groups bear to the 
price, the natural inference is that the 
large trader is generally right and the 
small or medium-sized trader is general- 
ly wrong in his market operations. In 
the absence of specific purchase and 
sales prices for the trading of each group 
so that an actual measure of their profit 
or loss could be made, this conclusion 
cannot be definitely demonstrated. If, 
for example, the relationship between 
the purchases and sales of large traders 
were so perfect that the price moved 
up and down in exact proportion to their 
market position, they would financially 
always “break even.” In actual prac- 
tice this is of course not the case. On 
some days they do not change their posi- 
tion, while the price moves up or down. 
On days on which they do change their 
position, some are changes to an un- 
usual extent and affect the price, while 
others are small and show no consistent 
effect. 

An outstanding observation that can 
be made is that the volume of purchases 
or sales is not in itself an adequate ex- 
planation for price movements. It has 
often been said by adverse critics of ex- 
changes that speculators short selling 
millions of bushels of grain permanently 
depress the price. The proponents of 
organized speculation have answered that 
this could not be, since these same short 
sellers must later buy to an equal ex- 
tent. Both arguments have very little 
merit. For every sale there must at the 
same instant be a purchase; for sales in 
large volume, there must at the same in- 
stant be purchases in equally large vol- 
ume. If, therefore, either buying or sell- 
ing in itself were an adequate explana- 
tion of price changes, the price obviously 
would never move up or down. 

The information already presented in- 
dicates that the manner in which sales or 
purchases are made, rather than mere 
quantity, vitally affects the course of 
prices. There is a vast difference be- 
tween selling 5,000,000 bus wheat futures 
during the course of one day and the 
same operation spread over several days; 
and there is a vital difference between 
a purchase or sale of 5,000,000 bus made 
by several hundred small traders send- 
ing in orders intermittently to be exe- 
cuted “at the market,” and the purchase 
or sale of an equal amount by one or 
two individuals closely directing the 
manner in which their orders are exe- 
cuted and noting their effect upon the 
price. 

Close analogies are to be found in the 
field of co-operative bargaining. For in- 
dividual laborers to call upon their em- 
ployer intermittently in an effort to 
raise their wage scale may have little 
effect, but to join together and call in a 
body under shrewd leadership may re- 
sult differently. Similarly in the sale of 
any commodity, where offered on the 
market by hundreds of producers in 
small, uncertain quantities at irregular 
intervals, the effect upon the market 
price is much more uncertain than if 


sold by a single controlling influence and 
in accordance with a definite prearranged 
plan. 

Opinions regarding supply and de- 
mand determine prices in grain future 
markets as in any other market. On 
the side of supply there are opinions of 
existing supplies of grain, and these are 
rather accurately grounded in _ fact. 
There are also opinions as to the future 
or potential supplies both of grain and 
of grain futures. On the side of de- 
mand, opinions regarding the usual fac- 
tors of foreign and domestic purchasing 
power, changing tastes for alternative 
foods and _ substitutes, together with 
opinions regarding probable purchases 
of grain futures, are the factors of im- 
portance. 

Of these factors the most difficult to 
estimate, even roughly, are those relat- 
ing to probable sales or purchases of 
grain futures. The supply of a par- 
ticular grain future which may be of- 
fered on the market at any moment, 
without any possible way of predicting 
it, is practically unlimited. There is no 
direct relationship whatever, other than 
for a short period during the current de- 
livery month, between the supply of ac- 
tual grain available for the market and 
the supply of grain futures which may 
be sold. Likewise, there is no direct 
relationship between the demand for ac- 
tual grain and the volume of buying 
which may at any time enter the fu- 
tures market. In this respect the buy- 
ing and selling of futures differs, in de- 
gree at least, from the purchase and sale 
of actual grain. In the latter case the 
total supply is limited by the actual 
stock and the rapidity of turnover; in 
grain futures the “stock” may be any 
amount and the rapidity of turnover 
very high. 

It is because of this lack of any nat- 
ural limit to futures trading growing 
out of the needs of commerce in the 
merchandising of any given crop that 
it is subject so often to abuse. Informa- 
tion already presented shows that the 
futures price moves with the net pur- 
chases and sales of a few leading specu- 
lators. The reason why the price so 
moves is because large amounts are 
bought or sold at a single time, followed 
by additional large units. There is ap- 
parently no limit to the volume of buy- 
ing or to the volume of selling and, as a 
result, market resistance or support 
weakens. 

The remedy for this condition has al- 
ready been suggested in an earlier re- 
port of the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion on “fluctuations in wheat futures.” 
Some limitation on the size of lines long 
or short and upon the extent to which an 
individual speculator may buy or sell 
within the limits of a trading day is nec- 
essary. In addition it seems advisable 
to place some limitation upon the extent 
to which prices of grain futures may 
fluctuate within a single day. These con- 


clusions are based on the assumption 
(1) that the grain trade and the farm- 
ers desire a greater degree of price sta- 
bility than now exists and (2) that sup- 
ply and demand factors growing out of 
actual grain conditions should have a 
relatively greater, and futures trading 
of itself a relatively lesser, importance 
in determining grain prices. 

The operations on the part of large 
speculators were on a larger scale in the 
1926 May wheat future than in the 1925 
future. Had the public participated in the 
1926 May to the same reckless degree as 
in the 1925 May, there is every reason to 
believe price fluctuations would have 
been equally as wide or possibly wider 
in extent. 

The results of this study confirm and 
strengthen the conclusions presented’ in 
the previous report, and the recom- 
mendations based on the earlier investi- 
gation are even more applicable to this 
bulletin in the light of the facts here set 
forth. These recommendations are as 
follows: 

“A limitation of some kind on the size 
of lines, long or short, and especially on 
the extent of buying or selling within a 
day by speculative traders seems in- 
evitable if there is to be eliminated from 
the market those hazards which are so 
unmistakably reflected as existing when- 
ever excessively large lines are held by 
individuals. 

“It is believed that an effective limita- 
tion upon the trading operations of large 
speculators would prevent at the outset 
the accumulation of a ‘line’ of excessive 
proportions either long or short. In ad- 
dition, it should tend to insure a more 
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gradual accumulation or liquidation and 
thus make for greater stability of prices 
and more orderly price movements. This 
will be necessary if the futures market 
shall best serve hedgers and others who 
have need of it in the process of moving 
grain from the farms of this country to 
the consumers of this and other coun- 
tries. . Attention may be directed 
once more to the arbitrary limitations 
upon unnatural price fluctuations. This 
is just one more means to discourage 
harmful practices and prevent erratic 
fluctuations. Any and all such limita- 
tions are in themselves artificial and 
unnatural, of course, but in dealing with 
unnatural and artificial means to move 
prices out of their normal course, we 
may be justified perhaps in using arti- 
ficial and more or less arbitrary means 
by which to keep them within the reason- 
able bounds of natural movement as gov- 
erned by the legitimate forces of sup- 
ply and demand.” 

Both of these are problems which 
should be solved by the exchanges them- 
selves. But whatever the solution, it is 
evident that large trading operations 
obviously designed to influence prices, 
and especially operations which involve 
heavy swings at frequent intervals from 
one side of the market to the other, 
have neither economic nor moral justifi- 
cation. It seems equally true that a fu- 
tures market in which an _ individual 
trader may buy or sell within a single 
trading day a quantity equivalent to 10 
or 12 per cent of the total trading for 
the day in the dominant future is not a 
market based on the supply of or the de- 
mand for actual grain. 








Oklahoma Bakers’ Association Accepts 
National Federation Plan 


HE annual convention of the Okla- 

homa Bakers’ Association, held in 

Oklahoma City on March 29-31, 
brought together about 200 members, and 
was considered one of the best meetings 
since the association was organized. O. 
B. Heck, Bartlesville, was re-elected 
president of the association, as was 
Charles F. Yost, Oklahoma City, first 
vice president, and Clem G. Busken, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer. In 
accordance with a new plan adopted by 
the members, the state was divided into 
four districts, from each of which vice 
presidents were selected. The northeast- 
ern district will be represented by H. 
E. Hadley, Tulsa; southeastern, A. R. 
Cox, Okemah; northwestern, Otto Den- 
ner, Enid; southwestern, C. V. Leonard, 
Chickasha. 

The association decided to accept the 
affiliation offered by the American Bak- 
ers Association, represented at the meet- 
ing by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary, Chi- 
cago, who explained the association and 
institute work being done for the bene- 
fit of state associations already affiliated 
with the national organization. Eleven 
members of the state association already 
belonged to the national body, but the 
state association as a unit had not yet 
joined. It was stated by Dr. Rumsey 
that the Kansas association had joined 
the national body during the previous 
week. Mr. Heck was selected as the 
delegate for the Oklahoma body to at- 
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“Peanut Salesmanship” 


HE price cutter is worse than a criminal. 
pulls down the standard of his goods; he not only pulls down his com- 
petitors; he pulls down himself and his whole trade. 
Nothing is so easy as to cut prices; 
and nothing is so hard as to get them back when once they have been 
No manufacturer can permanently keep up the stand- 
ard of his goods if the price is persistently cut. 
compelled to use cheaper materials and to cut down the wages of his 
The man who cuts prices puts up the sign, “This way to the 
He admits his own failure as a salesman. 
been defeated according to the Marquis of Queensberry rules of business. 
He admits he cannot win by fighting fair. 
If the business world were dominated by price cutters, 
Price cutting, in fact, is not business 
any more than smallpox is health—From the house organ of the Standard 


He is a fool. He not only 


He scuttles the 


Pretty soon he is 


He admits he has 


He brands himself as a hitter 














tend the national meeting in Septem- 
ber, and Mr. Busken as alternate. It 
was decided to hold the next state meet- 
ing of the association in Oklahoma City. 

Harley T. Corson, representing the De 
Coursey Cream Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
said that he had appeared before the 
Kansas and other state bakers’ associa- 
tions in his talks on health, and that he 
found the industry awake to the import- 
ance of the ideas sought to be present- 
ed. “Fads” are what Mr. Corson desig- 
nated many of the advertised foods of 
grain products. It cannot be contended 
successfully that bread is a complete 
food, Mr. Corson suggested, nor can it 
be claimed that milk is, but the com- 
bination is a good one. The matter of 
health is one of importance, the speaker 
insisted, especially with the boys and 
girls of today, for they must be the citi- 
zens of the future. “Forget your fads 
and put a little horse sense in what you 
do,” was a closing thought left with the 
members. 

Flour made of wheat produced in 
Oklahoma is as high in quality as any 
in the world, said Dr. Dowell, of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
who appeared on the program in place 
of Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of 
the university. From the standpoint of 
protein content it is on a par with the 
other states, the speaker said. Okla- 
homa has both hard and soft wheat, but 
it is somewhat difficult to determine just 
where the line of one begins and the 
other ends. In this connection, Dr. Dow- 
ell suggested that there should be a 
wheat survey in Oklahoma to determine 
these and other questions. In the opin- 
ion of the speaker it would be highly 
important to the wheat growing indus- 
try if it could be determined in just 
what districts the highest quality wheat 
was grown, and where the lower grades 
came from. There should be some way 
to test the quality and quantity of pro- 
tein in wheat. 

Buying success by price cutting is a 
poor bargain. This was the idea that 
was stressed by W. W. Hofsess, of 
the S. & H. Baking Co., Eldorado, Kan- 
sas. “Show the public the different 
things to eat that can be made from 
wheat products; do like the meat man 
—educate the people as to what nice 
things they can buy in the bakery.” Mr. 
Hofsess was on the program to talk on 
“Why Cut Prices?” Quality merchan- 
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dise, cleanliness and good service are es- 
sential things, he said. Not that it is 
always possible to realize perfection in 
everything, yet the effort could be made 
in the baking industry. If these things 
be followed as closely as possible, and 
quality and service maintained, the 
speaker could see no occasion for price 
cutting. 

T. C. Thatcher, of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., explained 
“How Come Oklahoma Challenges the 
World in Wheat Production?” While 
some other states are ahead in the vol- 
ume of wheat produced, Oklahoma has 
been rapidly forging ahead from a 
meager beginning to 73,000,000 bus in 
1926. Oklahoma had been confronted 
with many difficulties, but with the es- 
tablishment of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Stillwater, had fol- 
lowed the work of improving the quality 
as well as quantity of the wheat now 
produced. 

The big chemical problem in baking 
is the matter of fermentation, Fred Vau- 
pel, of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., told the members of the 
association, in duscussing “Chemical 
Features in a Bakery.” Bakers should 
know if their weights are correct, “and 
how many of them do?” he asked. 

Weights, flour and water are the three 
important things in the life of the baker 
who is trying to get the best he can 
out of the industry, but how many are 
keeping up at all times with the exact 
amount of each that is required for the 
best results, the speaker inquired. The 
success or failure in this essential “brings 
us to the point where the miller comes 
in for his grief.” Then comes the popu- 
lar complaint from the baker that the 
flour is poor, so that the miller in self- 
defense probably would say that the 
wheat was poor. 

Speaking for “the good of the order,” 
John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Associated Bakers of America, be- 
lieved that district meetings of the mem- 
bers of the state association would help 
in a big way to hold the enthusiasm in 
association work. Hold the meetings in 
the bakeshop, he said, and discuss the 
problems that confront the industry. By 
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Dear Sir: 


off by 50 per cent. 


clusions arrived at are explicit. 


fed the offals to live stock. 


Brussels, March 9, 1927. 





WHITE OR BROWN BREAD 


| A Letter from a Prominent Continental Miller to the 
Editor of Milling, Liverpool 


With regard to the question of white and brown bread, 
without wishing to intrude in the discussion on their respective merits, as 
it is specifically an English question, I would like to inform you that when | 
the Belgian franc was declining in July, last, our government enforced | 
the use of brown bread, and the result was that the consumption fell 


From a scientific point of view, I would draw your attention to a 
publication written by the German professor, Max Rubner, entitled “Unser 
Brotgetreide in Physiologisher und Volkswirtschaftlicher Hinsicht” (“Our 
Bread Grain Supply—Physiologic and Economic Aspects”), which was 
published by the Prussian Academy of Science, March 5, 1925. 


Max Rubner says that if the Germans had known in 1914 what they | 
know now, they would not have enforced the consumption of black bread, | 
but would have let the population eat limited quantities of white bread and 
He adds, as bearing on the question of na- 
tional economy and public feeding, that it is more rational to take a small 
extraction from the wheat berry and to leave the bran and screenings for 
fodder, in order to obtain food of a high nutritive value, such as fats, etc. 


I am, Sir, yours, etc., 





The con- 
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so doing, it was pointed out, many preju- 
dices that might grow into serious mis- 
understandings could be met and solved 
in a friendly way. 

Mr. Busken explained how successfully 
the Bakers’ Club of Oklahoma City was 
conducted, and said that similar clubs 
could with hardly any expense be organ- 
ized in other cities. 

Irving Perrine, chairman of the oil 
and gas committee of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, talking of 
the situation in Oklahoma as to oil and 
gas, told the members that “no one need 
dread the future.” 

Of great interest to members were the 
talks of Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Association, on “Value 
of the Bakers’ Association,” of Mr. Yost, 
on “Cleanliness In and Out of the Bake- 
shop,” and “The Housewives’ Attitude 
Toward Baker’s Products” by L. Os- 
borne, Oklahoma City. 








Greek Flour Situation Outlined in Letter 
to United States Minister 


HE Pilisbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 

neapolis, recently was the recipient 

of a copy of a communication which 
its representatives in Athens, Michael B. 
Komvopoulos & Co., have sent to Rob- 
ert P. Skinner, United States minister 
to Greece. This contains enlightening 
information relative to the importation 
of American and Canadian flour in 
Greece. The letter reads: 


“The importation of American flour 
began in 1912 when the Greek milling 
industry found itself unable to furnish 
the required quantity of flour due to the 
increase of the population. In 1922 the 
demand became still greater, due to the 
influx of 1,500,000 refugees. The Greeks 
were attracted to American flours, due 
to their reasonable price, good quality 
and their nutritious properties. Con- 
sumers were also won by the fact that 
the yield of American flour is greater 
than that of others. 


“Greek millers looked with apprehen- 
sion at the progress of the import trade. 
They had here an honest competitor to 
prevent them from monopolizing the 
country’s bread and obtaining exorbitant 
prices. Accordingly, although by a law 
passed in 1923 the government rendered 
them sufficient protection, and although 
they had always been given preference in 
other respects, their insatiable desire for 
enormous profits caused them to declare 
war against importers. They began to 
exert all their influence to convince the 
government that flour imports should be 
prohibited. 


STRUGGLE BEGAN IN 1925 
“The struggle between flour merchants 
and millers began in January, 1925. 
Despite the efforts made by millers, they 
were unable to convince the government 
to change the law of 1923, and until Oc- 





tober, 1926, the importation of flour was 
free. They did, however, induce the gov- 
ernment to put up a restrictive analysis 
regulation on the pretext that lower 
grade flours had an acidity content which 
was injurious to health. From the docu- 
ments which you will find at the com- 
mercial attaché’s office you will see that 
famous chemists have spoken against 
this, and have declared that no similar 
regulation prevails in any civilized coun- 
try. Thus we are compelled to suppose 
that Messrs. Galopoulos and Matheo- 
poulos, government chemists, who fa- 
natically supported the regulation, had 
their own reasons for so doing. They 
were not unsuccessful in what they 
sought, for the importation of flour was 
considerably curtailed. This analysis 
regulation did not, however, exclude im- 
ports as had been expected, but only 
restricted them. Thus efforts were now 
turned toward the total prohibition of 
flour imports by means of increasing the 
duties. 

“During the revolutionary period Mr. 
Galopoulos induced the minister of the 
interior, Mr. Petmezas, despite the law 
of 1923 and the decision of the Chamber 
of Commerce, to issue a decree on Oct. 
7, 1926, by which the coefficient of the 
metallic drachma was increased from 
5 to 6%. This was ratified by parlia- 
ment and put into effect by royal de- 
cree in which it was categorically stated 
that, in case the coefficient of the metallic 
drachma was increased, the increase 
would be proportional on both flour and 
wheat. 

DECISION RECONSIDERED 

“Flour merchants and the working 
classes compelled Mr. Petmezas to recon- 
sider his decision, which he did on Oct. 
27, issuing another decree abrogating the 
former, again allowing free importation 





according to the law of 1923. Mr. Galo- 
poulos, however, immediately prior to 
Mr. Petmezas’ resignation from the gov- 
ernment, induced him to issue a third 
decree, bringing into force his former 
order which increased the import duty. 
Why Mr. Petmezas did this we are un- 
able to ascertain. This was class perse- 
cution. On important matters such as 
this, which are closely connected with the 
complicated problem of civic settlement 
for refugees, snap judgment should not 
be made. 

“A crisis has now arrived. The pres- 
ent government has ratified all the de- 
crees issued by the revolutionary gov- 
ernment. Any amendment to them 
would now have to be made through 
parliament. We have applied to parlia- 
ment, and the result has been that a 
committee has been formed of 27 dep- 
uties who will study the matter and then 
make its decision. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEE 

“Unfortunately, there are in this com- 
mittee a number of persons who in the 
past have worked against us. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Stringos, president of the 
Greek Chamber of Commerce of Pirzus, 
and Mr. Kommandaros, a miller, whose 
attitude may readily be surmised. For 
this reason we apply to you and request 
that you intervene to prevent, if pos- 
sible, these decisions which would be so 
disastrous to the flour trade. 

“Your excellency is aware of the crisis 
that exists in the American and Cana- 
dian flour industries. These mills would 
be dealt a severe blow by shutting off 
their products from Greek markets. 
Millers in America and Canada expect 
you to do what you can to prevent such 
action. If we were not convinced that 
this proposed regulation would be detri- 
mental to their interests and those of 
the Greek people, we would never have 
asked you to interfere. 

“Our problem cannot well be ignored 
by the State department or the Greek 
ministry of foreign affairs. Greek prod- 
ucts are receiving great support in 
America, so that there has been a steady 
yearly increase in exports there. The 
total value of Greek exports to America 
amounts to $36,000,000, while we are in- 
formed goods imported here from Amer- 
ica amount to but $12,000,000. Import- 
ed flour represents a quarter of this. 


FURTHER ARGUMENTS 

“In addition to the arguments set forth 
in the report of the flour merchants we 
submit the following: 

“1. Greece is not a wheat producing 
country, and its wheat production fulfills 
no more than 20 or 30 per cent of its re- 
quirements. 

“2. Home mills grind but 70 or 80 
per cent of the flour needed. 

“3. In order to attain this percentage 
they are compelled to mill branning 
flour, which contains 15 per cent bran 
and is both indigestible and unhealthful. 
Low grade bread should not contain 
more than 5 per cent bran, but our mills 
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are using inadequate machinery, which 
accounts for the higher percentage. 

“4. When, in the past, attempts have 
been made to prohibit flour imports, mills 
have shown themselves unable to supply 
the needs. This was evidenced, for ex- 
ample, in August, 1926, when the qual- 
ity of the low grade bread drew protests 
from bakers and citizens. We were 
saved from this by the importation of 
American and Canadian flours. 

“5. If flour imports stop, competition, 
which makes bread cheap, will end, and 
a monopoly will exist. 

“6. In the past, whenever workers in 
the mills went on strike foreign flours 
came to replace domestic products and 
the nation was saved. 

“7. Another social problem of equal 
importance will be added to the already 
complicated question of the civic settle- 
ment of refugees if flour imports are 
prohibited. It would mean the ruin of 
numerous flour merchants in the chief 
cities of Greece, commission merchants, 
workers, brokers, and clerks—all for the 
sake of allowing greater profit for the 
united millers. 

“8. The importation of American flour 
has created healthful competition; the 
bread is of better quality and is also 
more nutritious since bakers blend local 
branning flour with American second 
clears which have 35 to 46 per cent glu- 
ten, while domestic flour has only 30 to 
38 per cent. The customs office is also 
collecting more revenue, since flour pays 
more than wheat. 

“Therefore, your intervention would 
not only protect the interests of Ameri- 
can and Canadian flour industry and 
benefit the Greek people, but it will also 
aid the Greek government in arriving at 
the proper solution of this important 
problem. Powerful and influential per- 
sons are at work seeking to bring about 
the wrong decision.” 





AUSTRALIAN MILLERS AND 
BAKERS TRY PRICE FIXING 


MELBOURNE, Vuictror1a. — There are 
grounds for stating that the majority 
of the millers and bakers in Victoria 
would like to witness the elimination of 
competition. Such a result, undoubted- 
ly, would be of material advantage to 
them financially. 

As a Step in that direction an arrange- 
ment has been made between a number 
of the millers allied with the Victorian 
Millowners’ Association and master bak- 
ers whereby the millers have agreed to 
supply the bakers concerned with flour, 
provided that they sell their bread at 
prices determined by the Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, and the bakers have 
agreed not to purchase flour from mill- 
ers who sell at under the quotations of 
the Millowners’ Association. 

The bakers have been asked to sign 
a statutory declaration in terms of the 
agreement, which provides that the bak- 
ers who carry it out will be periodically 
rebated a certain amount for every ton 
purchased. 

Whether the agreement will remain in 
force for long, and whether it will em- 
brace the majority of the bakers and 
millers, are matters of speculation. It 
is significant that some of the bakers 
who were most enthusiastic concerning 
its prospective advantages are now show- 
ing less enthusiasm than formerly. 

Cuarves J. MatrHews. 





MUSSOLINI’S TACTICS FAIL 

Wasninoton, D. C.—The imports of 
wheat into Italy for the period Aug. 1- 
Feb. 1, 1926-27, were more than 7,350,000 
bus greater than in the same six months 
of the previous year, in spite of the re- 
strictions imposed by the Italian gov- 
ernment on the manufacture and con- 
sumption of white flour. At the same 
time, the importation of corn increased 
by nearly 2,750,000 bus, so that the de- 
sired decrease in cereal imports will not 
have materialized. 





SPANISH IMPORTS NECESSARY 
The Spanish wheat crop of 1925-26 
was insufficient for national consumption. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to import 
foreign wheat before the production of 
the crop now growing comes on the 
market. 
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ATKINSON MILL PASSES 

The Atkinson (Neb.) Mill has been 
torn down after almost half a century 
of existence. Built in the eighties by 
J. O. De Quasia, it served Holt Courty 
as a grist and custom mill. When erect- 
ed it was a burr mill, but modern rolls 
were installed about 25 years ago. Pow- 
er was derived from the Elkhorn River 
by means of a dam and flume just back 
of the mill. However, only six feet of 
fall was available, and the power was in- 
sufficient, so a dam was built about a 
mile up the river and a 5,000-foot race 
was constructed. This gave a fall of 14 
feet at the mill, and sufficient power 
was generated. As the town increased in 
size, an electric light plant was added. 

Joseph Skrdla & Sons came into pos- 
session of the mill and light plant about 
1907, and made many improvements. A 
turbine water wheel was added, a Fair- 
banks-Morse 80 h-p engine installed, and 
also much new milling equipment. 
When the mill was changed to the roller 
system, one of fhe-old burrs was re- 
tained to grind feed. Every Saturday 
a line of wagons was waiting to have rye 
ground for hog feed. It was not an 
unusual thing for farmers to drive 40 
miles with a load of wheat to exchange 
for flour. More than enough grain was 
raised in the territory to keep the mill 
operating all the time. 

In 1919 Joseph Skrdla & Sons sold 
the property to Fillmore, Wellman & 
Richardson. The mill was operated for 
a few months, and then closed, with the 
exception of a few times that it was 
rented to others. Ownership recently 
passed into the hands of R. J. McAllis- 
ter, who razed the building. 

&% 4 
A DICKENS OF A SUNDAY 

Here is what Charles Dickens thought 
about regulations enforcing closing of 
bakers’ shops on the Sabbath, as ex- 
pressed in his “Sunday Under Three 
Heads”: 

“The idea of making a man truly moral 
through the ministry of constables, and 
sincerely religious under the influence 
of penalties, is worthy of the mind which 
could form such a mass of monstrous 
absurdity as this bill [a measure then 
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pending before Parliament] is composed 
ae 

“Sunday comes, and brings with it a 
day of general gloom and austerity. The 
man who has been toiling hard all the 
week has been looking toward the Sab- 
bath, not as a day of rest from labor, and 
healthy recreation, but as one of grievous 
tyranny and grinding oppression. The 
day which his Maker intended as a 
blessing, man has converted into a curse. 
Instead of being hailed by him as his 
period of relaxation, he finds it remark- 
able only as depriving him of every com- 
fort and enjoyment. He has many chil- 
dren about him, all sent into the world at 
an early age to struggle for a livelihood. 
. . « Sunday is the only day on which 
they could all meet together, and enjoy 
a homely meal in social comfort; and 
now they sit down to a cold and cheerless 
dinner; the pious guardians of the man’s 
salvation having, in their regard for the 
welfare of his precious soul, shut up the 
bakers’ shops.” 

$44 


POPULARITY OF THE POTATO 


Referring to the cultivation of the po- 
tato in Ireland, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica remarks that “introduced by Ra- 
leigh in 1610, the cultivation of this dan- 
gerous tuber developed with extraor- 
dinary rapidity.” It also states that 
“when Petty wrote, early in Charles II’s 
reign, this demoralizing esculent was al- 
ready the national food.” So much re- 
liance was placed on the potato that the 
months of June, July and August, when 
the previous year’s crop became exhaust- 
ed, were known as the “meal months,” 
and great hardships were experienced at 
this period every year. Famines oc- 
curred again and again through the fail- 
ure of this “precarious exotic” crop. 
While the crop is still one of consider- 
able importance, improved methods of 
culture and storing have rendered it less 
precarious than formerly, while the pro- 
duction of other classes of food and the 
development of industrial life are further 
safeguards against a repetition of the 
awful famines that occurred when the 
greater part of the population of the 
country depended on the potato only.— 
Milling. 








The Oil Milling and Stock Food Industries 
By John P. Bibby 


In the Liverpool Daily Post 


HE oil milling industry, which is 

carried on in almost every part of 

the world, has grown to its present 
dimensions through the recognition of 
the utility of vegetable oils for an in- 
creasingly large number of purposes, At 
present their most important uses are 
for the making of soap and margarine, 
but large quantities are used for lubri- 
cation, illumination, and many other pur- 
poses. 

There is little doubt that, wherever 
any civilization has arisen, the fat and 
oils from vegetables or animals have 
been extracted in some way for illum- 
inating and other purposes. The his- 
torian, Pliny, gives elaborate details of 
the crushing plant used by the early 
Romans for crushing the oil out of 
olives. The Chinese, too, have crushed 
oil from seeds from time immemorial, 
the pressure in their early presses being 
obtained by the lever principle and by 
wedging. 

It was, however, the invention of the 
hydraulic press in 1797 that effected the 
greatest revolution in oil milling, and 
the seed crushing industry in Liverpool 
commenced in a small way some 30 years 
after that date. Since then the impor- 
tance of the industry (with its ramifica- 
tions into the cattle feeding business) 





has gradually increased, till it may now 
be ranked, so far as the number of men 
employed and the tonnage of materials 
handled are concerned, as the most im- 
portant industry in the city. Thanks to 
the progress of science, the residues of 
the oil crushing process, formerly re- 
garded as almost worthless, and in many 
cases actually thrown away, now form 
the basis of a very important cattle 
feeding industry. 

Today, these two industries of Liver- 
pool deal with some 500,000 tons of raw 
materials per annum, or close to 2,000 
tons for every working day, and in the 
handling and manufacture of this ton- 
nage there are employed about 10,000 
men. The materials handled comprise 
cottonseed, linseed, ground nuts, palm 
kernels, coconuts, and many other nuts 
and seeds, 

The compound feeding cake industry, 
in fact, owes its development to the 
peculiar suitability for farm animals of 
the various mixtures of the residual cakes 
from the oil mills, 

The farm animals of this country 
[Great Britain], comprising 6,000,000 
cattle, 16,000,000 sheep, and 26,000,000 
pigs, rely for their daily feed upon the 
residues from the oil mills of the coun- 
try, a large proportion of which is sent 


out in the form of compound cakes, 
and without these products it would be 
impossible for our milk, butter, and beef 
output to be maintained. The leading 
seed crushers now run large experimen- 
tal farms where elaborate tests are made 
to discover the value of their various 
products for milk production, fattening 
and other purposes. There is little doubt 
that they have thus made substantial 
contributions to the science of feeding, 
while greatly expanding the market for 
the oil milling products during recent 
years. 

Progress has thus been both rapid and 
substantial, but it must be borne in mind 
that the industry in Liverpool competes 
not only with rivals at other British 
ports but also with crushers at points of 
origin. The extent to which this com- 
petition can be successfully met in the 
future will depend upon the brains 
employed in the industry, upon the 
hearty co-operation of the workers, and 
upon the efforts of our city and port 





A. B. Spence, President of the Seed, Oil and 
Cake Trade Association 


authorities toward making Liverpool an 
economic center for manufacture and 
distribution. 

The local traders’ organization, known 
as the Seed, Oil, and Cake Trade Asso- 
ciation [of which A. B. Spence, of Fen- 
nell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, is presi- 
dent], has attained its majority. Formed 
in 1905 by the oil cake manufacturers of 
Liverpool, the scope of the association 
has extended steadily, and its member- 
ship now includes merchants and dealers 
in feedingstuffs situated throughout the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, as well as 
in certain ports on the Continent and in 
the United States of America. The 
widening of the association’s area of ac- 
tivity in recent years is undoubtedly due 
in a large measure to the popularity 
among foreign traders of its terms of 
contract, and the absolute impartiality of 
its system of arbitration. 

Apart from the huge quantities of raw 
materials—seeds, nuts, kernels—imported 
for home manufacture, the importation 
of feedingstuffs to Liverpool during the 
last 12 months amounted to something 
like 400,000 tons, comprising 21,000 lin- 
seed cake, 18,000 groundnut cake, 14,000 
cottonseed cake meal, 47,000 cottonseed 
cake, 132,000 rice bran, and about 180,000 
tons miscellaneous cakes, meals and mo- 
lasses. 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTABLE 
WHEAT SURPLUS ESTIMATED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The amount of 
wheat available for export in Argentina 
on March 25 was estimated at 110,220,- 
000 bus, according to A. V. Dye, United 
States commercial attaché, Buenos Aires. 
Exports of Argentine cereal products 
from Jan. 1 to March 25 have been as 
follows, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1927 1926 
WORE. cece ccnccessvosscces 57,608 26,820 
GOGH cccecccececevces scene 58,110 22,795 
Tlmeeed nce cccccccccvcces 21,772 19,961 
OOEB ceccccrcccccccccccvves 11,987 13,434 














Mrs. Snap: “You’re rather familiar 
with the intimate personal affairs of the 
family next door, aren’t you?” 

Mrs. Snapper: “Well, we kept their 
parrot for them while they were away 
last summer !”—Wall Street Journal. 

= * 

An excited crowd of Aberdonians had 
gathered in the railway refreshment 
room and were discussing a rumor that 
the London-Aberdeen express had been 
involved in a serious accident. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed a man standing 
near by, “this is a verra bad business. 
My wife was on that train.” 

As he turned away a newsboy en- 
tered the room selling a special edition 
containing the news. 

“Here,” cried some one to the man 
whose wife was on the train, “aren’t ye 
goin’ tae buy a paper and get the de- 
tails?” 

“Na, na,” replied the other, “I’ll wait 
for the final edition and get th’ racing 
results as weel.”—Laughter. 

* * 


GOOD REASON 


A man was strolling past a motion 
picture theatre one night in a southern 
city. Should he take in the show or not? 
A Negro in gorgeous livery stood at the 
entrance, and the man said to him: 

“Good show, George?” 

“No, sah, hit’s a rotten show,” George 
announced venomously. 

“Why, George,” said the man, “that’s 
no way to talk. Such talk as that hurts 
business. You’d better look out, old man, 
or you'll get fired.” 

George’s answer was more venomous 
still. 

“Ah is fired,” he 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

* * 

A Frenchman is attempting to prove 
that Adam was a Frenchman. Judging 
by the swiftness of his fall, he might 
have been the first premier.—Punch. 

* * 


said.—Pittsburgh 


THE CAREFUL MAN 
The careful man boarded a bus and 
asked the conductor: “What’s the fare 
from here to Charing Cross?” 
“Tuppence,” replied the conductor. 
The careful man got off and started to 
run beside the bus. After some distance 
he got on again and inquired: “And 
what’s the fare now?” 
The conductor replied: “Fourpence.” 
“How’s that?” 
“Well, you’re coming away from Char- 
ing Cross.”—Yorkshire Post. 
* * 


Agitated Customer: “Gimme an ounce 
of cyanide!” 
Sandwich-Counter Druggist: “Yes, sir; 
on white bread or rye?”—Life. 
* * 
HERE'S HOW 
Howard: “I only drink a cocktail on 
great occasions.” 
Jay: “What do you ce! great occa- 
sions?” 
Howard: “When I drink a cocktail.”— 
Life. 
a ” 
CARDINAL'S WIT 


Last week in Rome a clever hostess 
gave a dinner. She invited a witty car- 
dinal and, for him, a charming lady. 
But as the cardinal drew up his chair 
to the table, he saw too many of the 
charms of the charming lady beside him; 
she was fashionably undressed above the 
waist. On her he bestowed one enfold- 
ing glance; then through every course 
but the last he courteously ignored her 
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to her distress. For his dessert he ju- 
diciously chose a ripe red apple, peeled 
it and halved it with care. On the 
charming lady’s plate he set one half. 
“Why?” she smiled innocently back at 
him. “You must eat it,’ he admonished 
her, “for when Eve ate the apple she 
knew she was naked and felt ashamed.” 
—Time. 
* * 
A GREAT GUESSER 

Flo: “Tom, what do you think father 
said when I told him of our engage- 
ment?” 

Tom: “Give it up.” 

Flo: “That’s just what he said.”— 
Kansas City Star. 





Canada—Milling in February 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in February, 1927, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
East West Total 


Wheet cdvcscce 2,465,311 3,149,894 5,615,205 
OGLE esvccosvces 299,014 393,864 692,878 
Barley .ccecess 35,357 33,022 68,379 
Buckwheat 2a )86§=6—7éereee 10,497 
CoPM. avescvenes 172,057 7,506 179,563 
Mixed grain 1,289,908 29,306 1,319,214 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Febru- 
ary, 1927: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 99,609 181,682 281,291 
Manitoba 2 patent. 126,885 182,204 309,089 
Ont. Wint, straight 83,244 ...... 83,244 
All others ....... 209,342 253,889 463,231 

Totals, flour .... 519,080 617,775 1,136,855 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 2,239 7,214 9,453 
err rr 7,848 10,097 17,945 
Shorts and middlings. 11,306 13,393 24,699 
All other offal....... 2,076 2,049 4,125 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal .vicove 203,780 917,634 21,414 


3,3 
Rolled oats .2,005,672 4,584,012 6,589,684 


Barley, pot and 


OS eee 207,332 108,884 316,216 
Corn flour and 

eer 3.285.306 =—«s_ accces 2,125,396 
Buckwheat flour 168,202 ...... 168,202 


Total products in months of October, No- 
vember and December, 1926, and January, 
1927 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 624 567 455 364 
Manitoba 2 patent. 481 465 397 366 








Ont. wint. straight 94 100 83 80 
BU PERGES « s ccncses 916 845 684 581 
Totals, flour ....2,115 1,977 1,619 1,391 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour.... 12 11 10 10 
PVER oceccsasvaves 31 29 24 22 
Shorts and middl’gs 7 36 35 30 
All other offal..... 8 7 5 4 
Other cereals, lbs— 
ee eee rer 1,241 1,240 1,057 1,320 
Rolled oats ...... 12,827 13,787 10,272 7,569 
3arley, pot and 
POAT ccccsacees 328 542 311 252 
Rye flour and meal 61 84 60% ees 
C'n flour and meal 2,248 2,250 463 910 
Buckwheat flour.. 345 439 430 188 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 
months from March 1, 1926, to Feb. 28, 1927, 
in barrels: 


MAGGS ssc ectaccca se esicocrveveceves 1,608,776 
Serre rT ree ee eee 1,415,738 
BE dah awh ceGeGab ee rest rat ewes 1,490,825 
ME c¢iaCebeeoese hens senwse nent 1,646,887 
SOE dws dnen enced ¥00040% 60004. 80066 1,228,369 
TEE EEE EAE CEE TT CET ELT 1,044,102 
s. ... GRRE CLE LETELT OTE E TEL. 1,634,098 
ll a eee rr ee ee eo 2,230,998 
oo nn, .. PP TECE RCCL ECO R Ter TLL: 2,089,499 
...,, MERE OR RETR ULOTOCEO TT Te 1,714,792 
RE Rob 6.5 0.2 RKO SSSA HAG SERES 1,496,126 
ST Tyee eee ee Ce 1,231,380 

MERE. Shtntabssd sab ckias eens 18,831,590 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN TO CARRY SIDE 
line of well-known specialties to cake and 
pie bakers; four territories open, eastern 
New York, New England, central Penn- 
Sylvania and West Virginia. Address Box 
313, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Greater New York District, to sell carlot 
trade only for 6,000-bbl spring and rye 
mill; salary, expenses and bonus; give 
past experience, qualifications and refer- 
ences. Address “F,"’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York. 





An Exceptional Opportunity 


If you can show a real record of 
accomplishments in New York state 
and have a good following in the 
territory—if you are capable, ener- 
getic and open for an A No. 1 
proposition, a large milling organ- 
ization offering spring and winter 
wheat, also durum and rye prod- 
ucts, would like to correspond with 
you. Liberal salary and commission 
arrangement which will adequately 
compensate you for all business 


done. Fair established trade with 
excellent opportunity of develop- 
ment. Applications treated confi- 


dentially and only those giving com- 
plete details first letter will be con- 
sidered. Address 1110, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 

3,000-bbl mill, centrally located, 
grinding hard and soft wheat, has 
opening for salesman in Indiana. Ap- 
plicants must acquaintance 
with trade in that territory. State 
qualifications and references, which 
will be held strictly confidential. 
Address Box 500, care Northwestern 
Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


have 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


A southern Minnesota mill with 
Minneapolis headquarters would like 
to engage the services of a sales- 
man in southern Minnesota terri- 
tory. Would prefer some one with 
following and experience although 
former not necessary. Give complete 
details first letter. Address 1103, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


We have openings for two first 
class flour salesmen to cover New 
England states. Only experienced 
men with trade acquaintance and 
who can give exceptional references 
will be considered. These are splen- 
did opportunities for the right men. 
We also have an opening for a ter- 
ritorial salesman for northern Mis- 
souri. Monarch Milling Co., Dwight 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 25 YEARS’ 
road experience, wishes connection as 
branch manager, or will consider a 
traveling position out of Philadelphia, Pa; 
available on short notice; best of refer- 
ences. Address 1099, care Northwéstern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OF ELEVATOR 
in connection with mill or without; 20 
years’ experience; know wheat and 
coarse grain mixing thoroughly; refer- 
ences as to ability; 40 years old and mar- 
ried. Address 1109, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence wants connection with live milling 
organization producing spring or hard 
winter flours; have trade acquaintance in 
Ohio and West Virginia, but prefer Ohio; 
can furnish best of references from for- 
mer connections and buyers; can produce 
volume. Address 401-1104, care North- 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 100 TO 
500 bbis or second in larger; 48 years 
old; 21 years’ experience; references and 
other information on request. Address J. 
F. Becksted, New London, Minn. 





HEAD-MILLER — SUPERINTENDENT —A 
lifetime of practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat mills up to 5,000 bbls; guar- 
antee improvement on plant and a high 
quality product; excellent references. Ad- 
dress 505, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMAN DESIRES CONNEC- 
tion with good flour mill; 12 years’ expe- 
rience with one firm; highest references; 
previous experience in baking business; 
has own following and well established 
trade in Michigan. Address 1102, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1107, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








HAVE A GOOD 160-ACRE FARM LO- 
cated near Chippewa Falls and Eau Claire, 
Wis., to exchange for flour and feed busi- 
ness. Address 1096, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

BAKERY FOR SALE OR FOR RENT— 
Wholesale and retail; progressive com- 
munity of 150,000; up-to-date with good 
business. For more information write to 
the E. R. Fichtner Bakery, 2101 W. 4th 
St., Davenport, Iowa. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL CA- 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, 
close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
mill in the city; for quick sale will take 
$35,000; owner retiring from business. Ap- 
ply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT A 
considerable sacrifice complete equipment 
for a 5600-bbl practically new Wolf, late 
style mill, complete with motors, experi- 
mental mill and laboratory equipment; 
we will dismantle and ship priced on board 
cars or delivered to your station. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





business. 


and southeastern markets. 


to get into business for himself. 


Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





500-Bbl Mill for Sale 


We contemplate retiring from the milling business in which we have 
been successfully engaged for many years. 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export 


The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, 
well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern 


Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. 
good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants 


Address “Indiana Mill,” 1081, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 


There is nobody in the family 
We have some 


This is a 





SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 


420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








LyLeE W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 








Your . etterhead 
ENGRAVED 


is like putting 
a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 


The 
National Engraving (2. 


306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis 














St. Paul Duluth 





SAFETY of PRINCIPAL 


E think the purpose of investing 

is to keep money rather than to 
make it. A few dollars a year in inter- 
est is of little moment compared to the 
many dollars invested. Safety of prin- 
cipal is the first consideration in the 
choice of an investment. 


WELLS-DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Chicago Great Falls 
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REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 


SELF RISING FLOUR 
“SELLS ITSELF” 


Open for new connections 
where not now represented 





Che 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


To.epo, Onto, and Mr. Vernon, Onto 





Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 





Making Kansas Flour Only 








Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, 


Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 


OHIO 




















‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “‘ Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


























The Ansted & Burk 
Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the celebrated brands 


William Tell 


Soft Winter Wheat Patent 








BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail and’ Ex-Lake 


; Transit Milling 
: The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


s§ UNITED MILLS 
Rar e8):1216)57-40 6). 


GRAFTON, GHG 








Seminole 


A strong, sturdy, thirsty, 
Spring Wheat Flour 







Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 












Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


DOVER, OHIO 





Self-rising flour 





Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 





Domestic and Export 

















Columbus, Ohio 





The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 


Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 








TOLEDO, OHIO 


MIXED CARS 











Sort Winter Wueat Four 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 





Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 
Specialized Laboratory Service for 


Millers Grain Dealers 
Bakers Feed Manufacturers 


Comstock Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 























The Emery Thierwechter 








MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 











Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 





THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 





















xeseeet FLOUR en-us 


Write for Samples and Prices 








How much flour does it 
take to make a 
load”? 


“car- 


Tus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Gentlemen: 

UNO GUE WB. ia écccdsicccce copies 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


...Charge to my account. 
..I enclose check. 
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2LEADING MILLS OF ILLINOIS 































FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 


RBRSRBBRSBBSRSBRBRERERSR EERE SR ESE EEE SE EET 


= We Supply 
‘Dependable W heat Cflours ‘Dependable Cflour ‘Dependable Rye Cflours 
Dappy Do .var.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER and It’s Cheapest Manna.... MEpiuM .... PuRE Dark 


WwW. P,P. : Rye MEAL 
in the &nd 

















Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 














; THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
: H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. H. 8S. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4 \7 
‘ B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
Co. Established 1837 


yur 
rn 


a NLY wheat of th t choice qualit -s int 
b | CHARLES TIEDEMANN ite; Saks ok ak te wey Gow of Se 
a—ameel word. Our leading brands are 


es it M I LLI NG Co. FaIRYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


‘car- 


Sa idem 








O’FALLON, ILLINOIS HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
















































or ; 
of ' . ; SICH GRADE DECATUR MILLING CO. 

: Millers of PLAIN AND SELF-RIsSING DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

~ MANUFACTURERS OF 

ial ] ° t Fy ] Sorr Wuear Frour WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 

: KNo_tiensBerco Miuuine Co. . H. CorMAN, Prest. and Gen. Mer. 
n- Uu a 2 Y O Uu TS Established 1876 24 + orange ated E phn neatly whey heme pis 
dd + 
id " Hanover Star Milling Co. 
I GERMANTOWN, ILL, 

MILts: O’Fallon, Illinois Collinsville, Illinois Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

me 
in- 
d. 

; Proper Santa Fe Evevator “A” We Take 
‘ re Kansas City, Kansas s s 
filler ka Building and esp Capacity : 6,500,000 Bushels Pride mn 
7 $3 Equipment ® Equipped with Four Metcalf Grain Car Unloaders Helping 
—— a of your mill ; you work out 

"3 and elevator your problem 
..1927 s. insure their in your own 

i. profitable op- 

; way. 
eration. ; 
.copies 
by A. 
poke 54 St. Francois Xavier St. Engineers JOHN S. ETCALF CO. Constructors 837 W. Hastings St. 
Montreal, Que. 108 S. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. Vancouver, B. C. 





























Mill at Vallejo, California 


Over 18 Western States 


stretches our system for buying wheat, mill- 
ing and shipping flour. 


Direct water shipments from our tidewater 
mills to all domestic and foreign markets. 
Rail shipments east from our Washington 
and Utah mills. 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: '‘SpERRY”’ 
Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels; Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 





WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat coun- 
try in the world and manufacture the very finest of 
hard spring wheat flours, also blended flours and Pacific 
Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., seat ge, u.s. a. 


Cable Address: ‘‘EreMco,”’ all codes 





April 13, 1927 





Our Ogden Nill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


LOS ANGELES 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Ogden 
San Diego . 
Colton General Offices: 
Sacramento 

















COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mitiers or Buive-Stem Parent, 
Cracker AnD Pastry F.iovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 





Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 














Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.” All Codes 


Cubto Adtrecn: | Brest WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 


Pee ee ee ee ee Oe eee ee 




















CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 





Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 














Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ““"NORFLOUR,” Portland 
All Standard Codes 






Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 











Prairie Flour Mill Company PARR TERMINAL CO. 


LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Water Front 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 








Specializing in 

Strong Bakers 
Flours DS Ze 
Nii ih be secant lll 


‘BURLAP & COTTON MI 
‘ — & SEWING TWINE 


(ee —— 
PORTLAND, “ANC 
ue —_ "ane —_ 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 
































CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building 


Cables:"“CENTENNIAL” 


All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 














Flour Mill Appraisers We.**s Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























































LS 


-LES 
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The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON 


COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 












belt in the world and makeas 
of soft wheat flour. 








We are located in the best soft wheat 


pecialty 








Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 






















The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 


WASHINGTON 

















LEADING EASTERN MILLS 














Established 1774 





Millers of 


: — 

' BRranpbs: 

PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 


UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


Mills at Seaboard 


Cable Address: 
BaALTiImMorE, Mp. . 








(Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 


“QUAKEMILLS” 














Founded 1795 


| & 


George Urban Milling Co. 


THE BEST FLOUR 
makes BEST BREAD 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 











w 
> 





UR 













Attention Bakers 


Write for sample and 
price of our special 


Dusting Flour 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


§VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 


making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 





Mixed Cars A Specialty 


GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
GEORGE P. URBAN, Vice President 

F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 
B. F. ORTMAN, Superintendent 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
xK GLUTEN a4 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


U.S. A. 



























CORPORATION 

“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 

“Quality Flour”’ 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 


N.Y. 


**Unexcelled Service’’ 











ONTARIO PRIDE 
Pastry 


Flor King Victor 


Short Spring Patent 


VICTOR CIRCLE 


Short 
Winter 
Patent 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. 














RICHMOND, VA. 


Correspondence Solicited 


DUNLOP MILLS 


Winter Wheat Flour—Domestic and Export 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR CO.1ne 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oka -4-10)- 4, em 

















OLIFTON, N. J. 


Located only ten miles from 
New York 





New Jersey Flour Mills 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














It may pay you to 
correspond 
with us 


We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 














AMERICAN EAGLE 


DOMESTIC 


| JOHNSON’S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers'Patent ShortFamily Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 


SILVER LEAF 
Winter Wheat Patent 


EXPORT 











FLOUR 


BRIDAL\ wri 
VEIL presets 


Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 








5515 2nd Boulevard 








S With Liquid HCN 
Fu migate (Hydrocyanic Acid Gas) 
The best and surest way of get- 
ting rid of mill insects. . f 
is the time to make preparation. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


. Now 
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CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
“ Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 





Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 




















CARCI, tates fGuis 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
DULUTH GREEN BAY 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Solicited United States Markets Solicited 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 














SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
Migh-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 














sprinc—MILLING WHEAT —wirer 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content = ys_weapouis 
Commission DULUTH 
Merchants McCABE BROS. CoO. WINNIPEG 











EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


GOOD WHEAT 


is the first step in the 
production of 


GOOD FLOUR 








Let our service depart- 
ment make your 
selection. 





THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 


New Kansas Wheat 
Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
WICHITA, KANSAS 











Southwest 
Wheat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 

















Riverside Code 9 VY" TEMG °’ = Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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A. MERICA’S CHINEST TERMINAL GLE VATOR 


’ eee ‘oom! bai 
a= 


5 








MUCH FINE WHEAT IS LEFT—There is still much 

fine high protein wheat out in Kansas, and we have an 

exceptionally well selected stock of our own. But it will 

not last forever. Higher premiums may be paid before 
this crop year is ended. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 




















Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
i KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 1 1 
ul MILL FEED Members Kansas City Board of Trade Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
iw KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
cf 0. L. FONTAINE, Jr., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
a Sk, ° 
alae Direct from Kansas ou ARSHALL H ALL SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER Picker & Bear dsley Com.Co. 
JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION COMMISSION CO. hi Specializing in 
o. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
for GRAIN CO. OSE Ls Soft Winter Wheat For Quality Mills 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS Wey, St. Louis, Mo. of . ST. LOUIS, MO. 125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





























ONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 


sKANSAS CITY MISSOUBLI: 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 





































C. W. LONSDALE, Presipent 
F. C. VINCENT, Vice Prestpent - a. ee 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. , ——— = 
E. F. EMMONS 
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mer- 
we are bound to 








Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 


Conditions just now sug- 
gest the wisdom of build- 
ing up your reserve of 
strong milling wheat. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WE ARE WHEAT 
MERCHANTS 


Chiefly engaged in supply- 
ing wheat to many of the 
best and most careful millers 
in the country. As 
chants, 
strive to make the merchan- 
dise and the service please 
the customer. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 





LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN | 
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selections. 


KANSAS CITY 


Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
Wheat 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially toserve those who 
require especial quality 


Moore-SeaverGrainCo. 


1,250,000 Bushels Storage 


602-4 Corn Exe. 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 


Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce 


























In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 





FLOURS 


‘* ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. | 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CLEVELAND, O. 















Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET j 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














208 So. La Salle St. 


Scott, Burrows & Christie 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 








Future Orders Solicited 


140 W. Van Buren St. 








Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers , ee 


your wheat 
requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








VOIGT 
Vo ®; +20. tY 


Os (L PATENT 


LOU. 


Milled: with Care ‘from 
Select! Fancy Mi higart Hinter bVAcat 


IGT Ss . 


Haro 


VOIGE P MILLING | CO. 


CRANDIRA 











Jackson Grain & Milling Co. 
SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Beans 


JACKSON, MICH. 








OVID ROLLER MILLS 
OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made grind no wheat selected 


rrito 
he wheat section of the state, Plain and 
Self-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 


Txos. H. Hysxop, Proprietor. 

















We Specialize in 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 


** Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 


White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


FuiInt, MICHIGAN 


Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 






















Sa 
1931 University @ 
Avenue ST. PAUL 








Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
F Patent 
* ARBE” Choice Michigan 
eat 
Write for samples 
-, Robinson Code 


— 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. | | 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour a 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 






















Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








“Manufactured Weather” 
Qrrier Fagineering @rporation 


Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Hers Propuce Berrer 
Fiovur at Less Cost 








Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mit Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. "szb35 Bes" 


SHORT FAL MMO) DYAUUE MANU WHITE 


Made from selected White Winter Yraest of 
& quality Peculiar to This Sectio: 





























fs, fg Rte ee 
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ALL GRADES 





OF MILLFEED 





One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 





Get Acquainted With Our “SuppEeN Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TOUTE 








BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


TITTTTITTTTryryiriyriiiiit 





NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schavenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


SIILILILILIII TIT iii iii iT 








TILLIILIIIIIIITIII IIIT III III III II i 








PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bitrce'rrox™ 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. : EDWARDS & CO. 


23 PI 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








When in the 





market for MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, II. 

















y05 EPA’ Ky 


100 LBS. NET 











\S 

















MILLFEEDS ="43x3*4 


THE BERTLEY oo. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. RosSEKRANS, Mer. CHICAGO 





B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 













ELLY Art. 


conti erchandisers *" 


AMERICAN ForRE BLDG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


Established 1891 
David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 
214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 











Always in the market. All grades of 
FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 








FLOUR BROKER 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, III. 


——— 





Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


FLOUR 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 








Shippers of 
Millstuffs 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 


Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 C. of C. Building 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS' AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Flours—Wheat— Rye—Corn 
Semolinas 
CURRY-LINIHAN CO. 


BROKERS 


189 W. Madison St. CHICAGO 


E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 











e | | 


TE 








W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 
given to 
the bakery trade 


CHICAGO 


332 So. La Salle St. 











Jw, S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 


LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 
this market. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 





National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 


Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








JOHN F. KRIEG 
Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 


Independent - 7 
Life Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 
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NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 


pomestic KF]TQUR export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 





NEW YORK 








JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 














AREESE Co. 





oa 


FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 





Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


‘ 


= 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 














KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 
Brokers 





NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 





| FLOUR BROKER) 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 

















Specializing in a 
RYE FLOUR N EW Yo RK b) N ° Y. Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 

28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK G _ Oo. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
COWING & ROBERTS American Flour Corporation WHITE & COMPANY ; A iran 
Bstblshed Flour Winter Wen estate 117 Commerce . eee BALTIMORE M 
Correspondence and a specialty NEW YORK 

samples solicited HARRY E. WHITE CO. MPSON 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Cable Address: ‘“AMFLOURCO”’ 303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CAB 

OMAND,N.Y 














L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ayy CEREALS 





Exceptional Facilities ™ 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Tne. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK Y 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 
Produce Ex. New Yorx 























WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





IPECIALISTS 
Quaiiy , FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 











We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
NEW YORK 








Produce Exchange 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








GeEorGEW.VAN Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 











The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 








SIMPSON.HENDEE &COINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 






BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 















| KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1) RYE ACCOUNT 
For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 







































J 
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gy 
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PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 

Correspondence solicited 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 


FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 














Here Are Three 











J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
FLOUR §$Spring, Hard and Soft 
Winter, Rye 


BROKER Flours and Semolinas 


411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


EpGar O. CHALLENGER 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Successful 
Calf Feeds 














A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


E. STJ. ROBINSON 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








FEED 
GRA IN B RO KE R 
HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 

















Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 

Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas O1Ty, Mo. 
BuFFALo. N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 











Here are three tested and endorsed calf 
feeds which include Dry Skim Milk: 


Grain mixture No. 10—Recommended by Pro- 





fessor Mead, University of California: 











KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


4 parts rolled or ground barley 
(or yellow corn) 

3 parts ground oats 

3 parts wheat bran 

1 part old process linseed meal 

2% salt 

1% good grade steamed bone meal 

10% Dry Skim Milk (powder or 
flake) 


Grain mixture No. 12—Recommended by com- 
pany which milks 600 cows and has constantly 
on feed 35 or more young calves: 













100 lbs Dry Skim Milk (powder 








FLOURadOFFALS $ sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Puiapevputa, Pa. 


or flake) 

50 Ibs ground barley 

50 lbs yellow corn meal 
Ibs wheat bran 

lbs wheat middlings 
Ibs coconut meal 

Ibs linseed meal 

Ibs steamed bone meal 






~-Wdoww 
bh Or or or or 








_ 
~ 


2 lbs salt 





CFLOUR and 
(FEED 


We are buyers of all 'grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 


, 





Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


hm 


Ibs fine charcoal 


Mixture No. 13—Recommended by United 
States Department of Agriculture: 






50 parts corn meal 

15 parts rolled oats 

15 parts linseed meal 

10 parts Dry Skim Milk (powder or 








flake) 





Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, etc. 


10 parts dried blood flour 
1 part salt 








To be mixed with warm water at rate of 1 part 
of feed to 6 parts of water. 





AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_OUR ponestic 


667 und 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 


160 North LaSalle Street, Room 719-B 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






















NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 


Wire your offers 










These formulae, together with 
complete feeding practice, are 
contained in Bulletin 301, “Bet- 
ter Calves.” Send for a copy 
today. 
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We Buy 


Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 





April 13, 1927 


























The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 
Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 








Hard and Soft 
Winter Wheat 


I invite correspondence 
with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


201 Postal Building 


C. E. SCHEARER 
FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo. 








FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


‘‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 











DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Domestic Mi.uinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 


J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 






















GREEN BAY, WIS. 









Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 




















JOHN E. KOERNER & Co. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.8. A. 








SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 


In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 















J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 





A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 


























W.G. PHILLIPS 
ROBERT M. PEEK EDWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 














Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, ete., required by the 
act of Congress of Aug. 21, 1912, of The 
Northwestern Miller, published weekly at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for April 1, 1927. 
State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin 


ss. Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared H. J. Pattridge, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
President of The Northwestern Miller 


and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership and manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business managers are: 
Name of Publisher The Miller Publish- 


ing Co. Post office address—Minneapolis, 
Minn. Editor, R. E. Sterling, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Managing Editor, C. K. 


Michener, Minneapolis, Minn. Business 
Manager, William C. Nichols, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 2. That the owners are: A. H. 
Bailey, Toronto, Ont; R. T. Beatty, Min- 
neapolis; Mrs. Eva F. Challen, Chicago, 
Ill; Lee J. Clark, Excelsior, Minn; W. 
Cc. Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; Walter Quackenbush, New 
York City, N. Y; C. F. G, Raikes, Lon- 
don, England; W. C. Semple, Louisville, 
Ky; R. E. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo; 
Mrs. M. A. Truesdale, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Rebekah 8. West, Sst. Louis, Mo; 
W. H. Wiggin, Toledo, Ohio; Harvey 
R. Wiesner, Minneapolis; Mrs. Julia O. 
Burbridge, Woodstock, Vt; Robert M. 
Laird, Minneapolis; Frederick S. Wins- 


ton, St. Paul; Lillie E. Hahn, Minneapo- 
lis; H. H. Thayer, Minneapolis; Helen T. 


Morrison, Minneapolis; Angus H. Morri- 
son, Minneapolis; J. B. Lindsay. Minne- 
apolis; Justus F. Lowe, Minneapolis. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and _ security 
holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affilant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stat- 
ed by him. 5. That the average number 
of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is—(This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only). H. 
J. Pattridge, President. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 19th day of 
March, 1927. L. C. Wilten (My commis- 
sion expires March 9, 1933.) (Seal.) 


WISCONSIN 
RYE 
FLOUR 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


For Every 


the Agricultural 
tions of America. 


Oldest and Largest Millers 

in the State producing all 

grades that can be made 

from Rye or its blends with 
wheat 


production purposes. 


Feeds That Bring 


A-C Dairy Ration 
- A-C Calf Meal 

FRANK H. BLopcetrt, Inc. 

A-C Poultry Feeds 

JANESVILLE, Wis. A-C Scratch Feed 


A-C Baby Chick Feed 


Ss sors 3 - 10., 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co A-C Egg Producer 


Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 





No. 2 Chop Feed 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 





A-C FEED 


Need 


All A-C Feeds are prepared exactly 
in accordance with the published re- 
sults of Scientific Research Work in 
Experimental 


Sta- 


Our Feeds are the Best that Science 
and Practical Men can produce. 

We guarantee that in making A-C 
Feeds we use only Pure Grains, Min- 
erals and Protein Concentrates neces- 
sary to make them the best feeds for 


Results 


Monarch Dairy Feed 
A-C Chick Developer Feed 
Monarch Scratch Feed 
No. 2 Feed Corn and Oats 
A-C Hog Meal 
Correspondence With Live Feed Dealers 
Invited. We havea line of Feeds that will 


give your patrons satisfaction, and bring 
you good returns—and steady trade. 


Wisconsin MILLING Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








































| 
| 


a 
PROPORTIONAL \_ 
BLENDERS— 


sent on request 


| | Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Samples and quotations 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
| Stevens Point, Wis. 





, 
A 
Are the solution to your 





| 
Blending Troubles — 
Simple - Accurate - 
- Low in Cost ~— 
Let our Engineers 
Co-operate with you. 


THE WOLF CO., 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA DANVILLE 


P.O. Astigo 





FRANK JAEGER MIL 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


LING Co. 
WISCONSIN 





























SSO 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘FLaxy,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTrRy,’’ London 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrFices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 
Cable Address: ‘"FeasTanco,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Eciarr,’’ London 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


M. STANNARD 


STANNARD, 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


F. T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 
LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 


Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LyNDSELL,’’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“TOOMITOOM”’ “TooMITOOM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


LONDON, E. C.3 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘‘THANEHOOD,"’ London 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘"Gyrosr”’ 








T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: '*Mrpiu,"’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


| Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
| LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,”’ London 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 





WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘ByYRNE,”’ Dublin 





FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘“PoLLock,”’ Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,” Dublin 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. | ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. | 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, | 
HULL AND GLASGOW | 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘MippLiNn@s,”’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘TroNTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 

LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “ButtiranT,” London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 
57 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 
Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘PuiLip,’’ Dundee 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WINTER,”’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
8 Corporation Street, BELFAST | 


Cable Address: ‘“FREDKOS,” Belfast 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 





ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 


| 


PER COPY, $12.50 





| JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,” Belfast 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘"KosMACK,"’ Glasgow 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 





| ©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 
LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“"RunciE” 


EE 


ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “CaMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: *‘MARVEL,”"' Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: 
“Fiour,” Leith 


Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: “EGMONT” 


ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: “Ros.in,” Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION, 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BristoL, SOUTHAMPTON, 


Huw, Beirast, DuBLIN and CoRK 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anv FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: * 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘‘De.icnut,"’ Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 





45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: *“Mrepium,” Utrecht 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 








J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: *‘TassiaANno” 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
““NIEVAK’ AMSTERDAM 


WALD. TEFKE HELSINGFORS | 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE”’ 





SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 
We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 


Cables: ‘'FINNISHTRADE”’ 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 


Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FI weer AGENTS 
Jeurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM. HOLLAND 
Cable Address: 
“Horco,” Amsterdam 
Riverside Code 


Wheat Flour 
Rye Flour 
Rolled Oats 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘“ERNSTWENDT”’ 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Legué,”’ Rotterdam 








Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: 
os for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Os1eck,’ Amsterdam 


April 13, 1927 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘"WITBURG”’ 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS' AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,”’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 





CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobhe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘'CARMIBOEK” 





Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MaTLUCH" 








THE A B Cc CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S.A. 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GreLBER,” Rotterdam 





E, W. BOUWMAN Cc. L. KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 
“BouwMAN,” Rotterdam 


ESTABLISHED 1833 
Cable Address: 


N.V. GEBRS. VAN DEN N BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 

Cable Address: * 


“Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 
Successor to W. Dunbar Establisned 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBaR,"’ Hongkong 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


“BrsGrip,”’ Amsterdam 
ll codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


Cable seme * 





TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ““CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRAUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Portland, Oregon, Office: 1018 Board 
of Trade Building 


Seattle Office: 633 Dexter Horton Building 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘'SrRENE” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘‘VWEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“VEEMESTA” 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 
Bankers: anenan ieee Handel Maatschappij 


gency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: ““SEMOLINA” 





Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 


Cable Address: ““Srrraty,” Gibra 





Codes: Riverside, A B CO 5th and oh n Edition 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “INTEREST,” Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 Established 1858 Cable Address: “Bautica” 


| 
OTTO MADSEN | GUSTAV KRUGER 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 


ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS | HAMBURG 24 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic } 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK | WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN”’ Samples and offers solicited ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 





RUD. MADSEN JORGEN BRUUN RIMPAU & CO. 


M IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT | FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS AARHUS—COPENHAGEN | IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
DENMARK : , : 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


.. Cable Address: **KorNMOD” | 


Cable Address: “Ruma” Head Office: AARHUS Cable Address: “Rimpav” 








q BALTIC COMPANY | Eotabliched 1600 | SIEGMUND STEEG GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


Mi COPENHAGEN OSLO NORENBERG & BELSHEIM MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND HAMBURG 
" HELSINGFORS | OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor FEEDINGSTUFFS IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
y ? s | FLOUR SPECIALISTS FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 all Central European Countries 
Cable Address: Head Office: i OSLO, NORW AY ™ Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
“GLADIATOR” CoPENHAGEN | Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MoBIL Cable Address: ““STEEGMEHL,”’ Hamburg “MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley’s 


| . CHR. ANGELL FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN GEORG PETERSEN Established 1864 
Established 1876 nai: enn fe FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 








CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL ‘4 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL OSLO, NORWAY BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 
ares OSLO, NORWAY = ” ience in tl i 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS | Over 30 years’ experience in the trade : wie é Z 
;"" OSLO, NORWAY Cable Address: “‘FLORMEL” Cable Address: “Force,” Oslo a —— recon ing gamete 
. . . mene ial References: ata od el 
¥ STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN Agents in All Principal Cities: ' . ad Miller. Mi li La Plata Bran and Pollards 
4 COPENHAGEN, DENMARK | Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden fos ievheenen ine lake Cable Address: “PROFITABLE,” Berlin 











. ‘ LOKEN & CO. A/S S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. | | THOR SIGGERUD ROBYNS FRERES 


OSLO, NORWAY 





Established 1871 OSLO MILLERS’ AGENT 


; DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS (Formerly EUGENE M. JANSSENS & Co.) 

x Ref : | th ite 

i. aA? cS a ’ . OSLO, NORWAY AND GRAIN EXPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 

The National City Bank of New York, New York Retecennen, Mantieneaten Mien 

% Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London Desires connections with American Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo Cables: 17 rue des Tanneurs, 


: tq Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London } and Canadian Mills Cable Address: “TorsiG, OSLO” | “SYNBOR" ANTWERP 





NILS G. NIELSEN A/S MERCATOR HENRIK HAFSTAD | ALFRED RABL 


















































: COMMISSION AGENT Verena | FLOUR | MILLERS’ AGENT 
FLOUR, GRAIN axp FEEDINGSTUFFS | anne pareve n 
Excellent Sales Organization OSLO, NORWAY AGENCY Prague 2, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
= First class references OSLO | Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, wispy riacanareaiaies easiness 
Cable Address: ““CopEx”’ | or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London BERGEN, NORWAY | Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 
es 5 
\ | REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTER aN Gayettetccerles 
: . i . a 
| OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. Stepping MiraZueugeare ts 
os 4 
a Stones space Here’? * - 
% Expert Design, Typography and 
: oM re 
: ° - py Service gets the most out 
Villar & Company, Ine. Rafael May oral & Co. ore of publication space. This ser- 
Flour Mill Representatives Brokers ive Poste Ries, U.S.A. usimess vice is available to N. W. Miller 
: Importers and Exporters . : Tithe aMillt o a Advertisers at a nominal cost. 
iy P.O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. Stanard-lilton Milling Co. 
bas Cable Address: ‘*VILLARINC”’ Cable Address: ‘* REMEMBER,"’ SAN JUAN 
y Bg Pas bl Aaa wer 
; Jose A. Secola & Co. Mipa’s TRADE Mark & Zég§ Coniplees Advertsing ‘Sutvine 
a Commission Merchants in PATENT BuREAU Artists - Bhgravers - Printers 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 537 South Dearborn Street 500 South Fourth St. 
Dairy and Ox Feeds CHICAGO Minneapolis 
CableAddress: ““ASECOLA’’ SANJUAN P.R, Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 
DESIGNED AND Buitt By 
ND . 
. THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 
F PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
, CAIRE ‘PROOF -SULL BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 
alas OFFICES 
LN cates ne ca ns. Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


I" as 


| . Wueat SroraGe CAPACITY CAPACITY, 2500 BBLS. 
i 1 ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
\ I | : 


j 
Versatile 


An easily worked flour—one adapted 
to all trade uses. 


Dependable 


Its uniform quality adds a thousand- 
fold to its popularity. 




















VDLILLIESIOCLI LIES LP 


Eastern Representatives 
W. W.Swirr, A. M. SEIBERT, 
Stewart Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., HARRY D. GARST, 
Bluefield, W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 
407 Merchants Ex. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Bluefield, W. Va. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., H.C. HAGERMAN, 
Cumberland, Md. Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 
Davip B. Sprers & Co. H. W. DiBBLe, 
287-8 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) 
Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 





FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 





H A LSTKAD An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is J.F.Imbs Milling 


BOSS “WESTERN STAR”’ * boon im 


Jim Dandy Crystal Milled in the Heart of Manufacturers of 
the Best Wheat Country Kansas Turkey 


Halstead Milling & Elevator C Hard Wheat and 
alstead Millin evator Co. ' 0b : 
f ‘She Western Star Mill Co. a 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—-NEWTON, KANSAS J.J, VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS 























0 [| f 7) Strong, dry, uniform, economical. 
J) if (| Such flour cannot be made by a 
| | mill that does not have the won- 
derful wheat resources possessed 

by this one. 


F LQ UJ R Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
i NEWTON, KANSAS 
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| An Open Letter to Jobbers 
| and Brokers 


from The Monarch Milling Co. 


Kansas City, U.S. A. 























ness in your territory, you will remember occa- 

sional times when new flours were introduced, 
made a big splash in the market by means of adver- 
tising campaigns and then dropped back into the ranks 
along with hundreds of other brands enjoying merely 
nominal distribution. On the other hand, you will re- 
call the brands which became popular and sooner or 
is later dominated your market. The foundation of the cae 
Prince ~foh nN success of these dominant brands is quality. We know Queen of Kansas 
of many jobbers who have passed up opportunities to . 
handle new flour accounts which later proved to be 
astonishingly successful in the hands of their com- 
petitors. 


|: you will review the history of the flour busi- 











—a fancy patent for 


| —a special bakers’ 
nia) ; family trade. 


short patent. 


We have one of the finest and best equipped mills in 
the country and only recently contracted for addi- 
g 1 tional units which will more than double our present 

: capacity of 2,000 bbls. The problem of selling this 
additional capacity, we think, can best be solved by 
making the very finest flour possible, placing it in the 





: hands of the better class of jobbers and brokers and Cha Ista ff 
4 giving them sales co-operation and backing of the high- - /. 
est type. —a very strong high 
protein flour for 
Prince John and kindred brands are achieving popu- bakers. 
a : larity wherever they have been introduced. There is Rametinedt pier in Falstaff 
no reason why they will not prove equally successful then Hg oe = 
Kin 6 0 yf Kansas in your hands. If you are interested in tying up with place it in first rank among the 
flour that is bound to be eminently successful, your =, strong a me “y — 
—a bakers’ patent. inquiries will be appreciated. ae ae ee 


THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL Orrices: 309 Dwicut BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2,000 BARRELS DAILY CaBLE AppREss: “MOoNARCO” 






). 








IE Oe ae 
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You cannot make a better rule for your business 
than to associate with it, permanently, such a 
flour as “KANSAS DIAMOND.” 


We will check enthusiastic users per barrel sold 
with any brand in the world. 


© ieee CITY MILLING CO. @ 
ARKANSAS GITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 

















“‘Lassen’s Perfection” is sold,—and 
bought,—with confidence. 


“More Bread with L Fl Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Be eter Bread with Less Effort.’ Made in Kansas 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


atbsmnsas esr 


KaxsasBesr- 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO, 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


3,500 Barrels Daily 


Out here where the Turkey wheat grows 
we have four fine mills right where we 
have first choice of the very finest of all. 


We know of no better flour. 














Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid Buffalo 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








1,000 BARRELS DAILY 































* 
SWEET TOOTH 
| BETTER & BAKERS ll 
Every customer must Have your chemist test our 
be pleased with this TURKEY HARD 
flour. WHEAT MIX 
Jobbers will find it It costs more than some 





but it is worth more. 





ideal for building up 











trade. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


WILLS NORTON a CO More than a half century of service. 
° Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 






Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 




















—is made from the best wheat in the world, 
which comes in endless train from the 
country directly surrounding our mill. 
Our easiest course is always to maintain 


a high quality. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








‘ 
She Interior Flour Mills Co. 


Succeeding Tue Kaw Fiour Mitts Corporation 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 











We invite the continued confidence 
of oll friends. «05.0660 We are 


setting out now to make new ones. 












New Brand Announcements Soon. 








Offices : 304 Dwight Building CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BOSS PATENT 


The satisfactory thing, to us, is 
that gains in sales after a buyer 
switches to “Boss Patent” do not 
represent a brief spurt, but are 
permanent and continuous. 


There is a difference in flour! 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


The Weber Flour Mills Co. ATCHISON. KANSAS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























Mid-West Mary Sunshine : ? “Betsy’s Best” 


Superior Flours 4 
Made in Kansas of? Milled to Make the Bread Better 


Mid-West Milling Co Ie 
} st ] r i s 
ABILENE, KANSAS ‘|: ROSS wang’ Atami 














“OLD HOMESTEAD” Williamson’s 3 3 Winner ’ “Whitewater Flour” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas ny ies Ground Where the 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat Best “|: a Best Wheat Is Grown 
9 si: 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Dodge City, Kansas an extes short : winner for Whitewater, Kansas 

















bakers 
KANSAS MAID— eee |: 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 
Hays City Flour Mills pec 











BLAIR’S CERTIFIED a 


For the Family Trade 


ALGOMA fixers 


1,800 BLAIR MILLING CO. 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Two superb, country-milled 





Kansas flours 





“Gooch’s Best” 


OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Superior quality KANSAS CITY, MO 


—to make all 


baked things The 


better. " “ 
Williamson Milling Company TELEGRAM 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA LYONS - - KANSAS 
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eIMERICAN EAGLE from its home in the 

-ave heart of this great Turkey wheatfield looks 
eee) out on the world as does the eagle from 
its soaring height. 


“You have never bought better flour. 


 GweY-D-Lee FlourMills @. 
CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Made in Kansas Salina ~~ Kansas sol Cheaaas Fed 


Trademark Registered 
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7 FE ee EEE ee er eo eee OY, se A 
D\ ned Y WH Hunter, President t lity Fi since 1877 IEF 
= IAL A George unter, Pres CManufac urers of Quality Flour sinc SS © 
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-A Time-Tested (Certainty — 


When Kansas was known as a frontier state, this mill furnished flour 
to the settlers. Because it was good flour, it grew with the population. 
Today, Hunter’s “Cream” supplies the descendants of those pioneers, 
and its popularity has been extended to far-away markets. 


It is a flour faithful to its ideals,— 
ideals proven over a period of fifty years. 





tee ee rere 
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Oee| THE HUNTER MILLING CO.~Wellington,Kansas | 
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‘ROBIN'S BEST 


Means fewer worries for the flour dealer 
or distributor. 

No flour will sell itself; it must have 
aggressive policies behind it, but some 
flours are more easily sold than others. 


ROBIN’S BEST is one of them. 


Che 


ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 














“White Grest 


— Sel orfec Hour 


A profitable jobbing business on any flour re- 
quires constant and experienced sales assistance. 


WHITE CREST is backed by such service. 


at J.C RAY, , 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


“Sometimes I wish I could discover 
some amazingly new and wonderful 
method to produce a superlative qual- 
ity flour; but, meanwhile, I am de- 
pending on the old reliables of good 
wheat and fine mill and milling.” 


JOHN H. MOORE, PresiDeNt,~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


Oye MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 





Kansas City, USA 
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eC/U9 ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY,KANSAS COO 
ee, a “Old Trail” fox setae" 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 








“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas “Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 














= 





CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


><. MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 











SALINA, KANSAS 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 














Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour fur Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: ‘‘IMPERIAL”’ 








‘PLA-SAFE’”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


AstILene, Kansas 








Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 























Ss «When quality | 

‘ ealls—When | 

satisfaction is 

needed — For 

| real goodness, | 
ww 


| “Cltility” 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


° te ate KANSAS ° 

























THE DESIGNSON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING @O 


KANSAS CITY MQ 














For Your Leader You Need a Dependable Flour W.A. CHAIN 
Secretary and 


“HAVASAK”’ Kod 


MADE IN KANSAS 
It’s Better Flour for Bakers, Grocers, Jobbers 


The Security Flour Mills Company 


ABILENE, KANSAS 





Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 

















NEBRASKA’S FINEST MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 
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Day in, day out; year in, year 
out, dealers are making business 
growth and increased profits 


with this flour. 
1,000 Barrels 


If you are dissatisfied with your 
present accounts, give a trial to 


“EL RENO’S BEST.” 





Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 


CHOCTAW ‘“Thoro-Bread’’ 


KING of Oklahoma a . aha ai aeittneel 
SHORT. PATENT “is 
FLOURS goes regu- e 
larly into Baking TRS ‘" tracts the higher grade 
Plants whose speci- Hie Covel trade wherever it is of- 
fications are most x: - fered. 

rigid. , : 











A practical, sound and SLOGAN 
Sree and 


worthy brand that at- Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 











ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily foil of Oklahoma. 


It will perform in 
your plant. 


Arnold Milling Co. 


STERLING, KANSAS 














Samples and prices 
on request 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator ait Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 


Co. ¢ bls ‘ash 
. Manatoowree of High-Grade 


2,500 Bbls Capacity —500,000 Bus Storage 
OKLAHOMA CITY, U.S.A. 








“GOLDEN 


Wheat Flour 
Foreign and 5 vonles Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
Golden Glory 327° fous of pre- 


High Class connections solicited. 


DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 














“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 


os —<o—.—<— =. = 














AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 


“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 





coos ee 6 8 6 =e a . SS a © SS os 


AmericanAce 


Not the Whole Thing, But the 
First Thing, is Good Flour. 














Be Assured of It 
with 
AMERICAN ACE 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
isk: 


_—S_e A. ee se mc 


———<_--S)—< =. + <—<— == = 3 


“SUNKIST” 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed, 


EE 


It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


so —-ss—<— ss. 3 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 
MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 

MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 

MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade, 

MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office: _ 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 








“PLAINSMAN” 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR IS 
STERILIZED and will keep in 


storage for a long, long time. 


Develops no bugs. 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 
Millers of Quality Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


For the Family 
“EXCELSIOR” 


For the Baker and Family 


“GABEL’S BEST” 


Special Bakers’ Patent 


Milled from Best Quality 
Kansas Wheat Only 





INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
**K-Y”’ Short Patent ‘SBONITA”’ standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 





Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘‘Pike’s Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 











Advertising ustrations 
Half*Tones ~ Zine Etchings 




















American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturme Co., Inman, Kan. 


OE YMMV.V)’.HH#EEES 
STORAGE 


C—APRONS> 232i ite. 
'F) TRANSIT 


25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CoO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Samples, prices and 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 











Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


New and Second Hand Bags 


for every purpose 


W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed —Get Our Prices on 


RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


Tue NortTHWESTERN MILLER 





Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














VALLEY BAG COMPANY 


19th and Morgan Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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Agents in Minneapolis 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 








The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 





NEPTUNE - LUXURY 


The Perfect Bread Flour 


Highest Soft Wheat Patent 


So uniform and dependable that their 
quality is never questioned. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





ALTON, ILL. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





SPARKS MILLING CO., 


Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 











EsTABLISHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


INCORPORATED 1888 


H.C. COLE MILLING CO. 


CHESTER, ILL. 


The uniformly high quality of the plain and self-rising soft winter 
wheat flours milled by this company is outstanding in the industry. 
CAPACITY 1,350 BARRELS DAILY 








THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. 








HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


ANNAN-BURG 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 





AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvisTocK”’ 


AVISTON 
ILLINOIS 








Highest Quality 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 





Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL, 

















Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








Ziebold Flour Mill Co. 


Brokers wanted to sell 
“Romeo” Amber durum blend 
to macaroni trade 


7020 So. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Correspondence ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 

















There is not a commercial estab- 






lishment of age in America the suc- i 

Established 1878 cess of which is not based on qual- 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. ity. The S. George Company has aa 
Exporters P. never been successfully attacked on 
fines open tee” gy. LOUIS, MO. ¥ the high grade of the product it (fj 
*, sells. The world over, S. George 

4 Company paper sacks are the iy 

Hezel Milling Company standard of excellence. In Minne- 4 i: 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 














. sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 






Established 1861 BF . : ts 
Manufacturers of hard and soft Rk North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and ta 
Wheat Flour Pi  Michiganitssacks arestandardfor 
fi quality. S.George Company never 4 
. . cay 
:} would have withstood the storms of ‘ 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman q years but for the quality of its BY 
Milling Co. sr. routs, mo. 4 products. No one can measure rs: 
Monitor Patent | the worth of quality. 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour Re 














Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 















GEORGE COMPAI 


SWELLSBURG, W.Va. 4 





* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = Sm 


gM WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 

Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 








Grain 
Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg.Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











Caps, besscningy School Bags, Asbestos 
Holders—75 Numbers 


<4) Write for Samples and 
KING MIDAS Prices 
ENTMana ree wy Advertions' s Manufacturing 
Ripon, Wis. 


4 argest in the W: orld 








CARTER SYSTEM 
Controlled Cleaning 
New methods—all steel machines— 


smooth rotary motion—no 
dust collectors. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








The Columbus Laboratories 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Nortu State StTreEFT 
CHICAGO 
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& LEADING MILLS OF MONTANA AND WYOMING &@% 


AvGust SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 

W.C. BorxkeE, Secretary 

and Sales Manager 








Your strongest selling argument: 


Bread That Is Uniform = (7 mananaet tineiens peoum 


Cascabpe, MONTANA 


We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR & A ice Nae HE strong gluten wheat grown on the virgin soil 


to act the same way in all baking a . VE of Montana, two splendidly equipped mills—not 

Bal eX Oe jis the largest but large enough to include the latest in 

C\Gors STS milling facilities—and the result is “CASCADE,” 

NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of ONTO oe oo of ou. aay 3 : a challenge to 

: SUV UN the milling world—making bread of superior texture 

the most important problems a baker faces. IT 900 —finer flavor—more loaves to the barrel. Send for 
—_oee baking sample. 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other pi 

. Ss 

one thing. CASCADE Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Mills at Cascade, Mont. 
Grain Storage Capacity, Manhattan, Mont. 


That is why sO many bakers are turning to Rex 600,000 Bushels Codes: Robinson, Riverside, Millers 
Flour. 


; h i , an 
It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it Judith Milling Company MONTANA CHIEF 


as final proof each sack will act the same good way 
HOBSON, MONTANA The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 


in baking. 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour STANFORD, MONTANA 


Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. Made from the famous In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT BASIN where the better wheat grows 


The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 


Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 
of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mill- GLAscow F.Lour Mitt Company te ew yi 
ing Company, Great Falls, Montana. HIGH PROTEIN ' 
Spring Wheat Flour ScaLEs—Morors 
DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
































FAIRBANKS, 


Bakers’ Trade Solicited 
GLASGOW, MONTANA 

















REX|3/FLOUR pee 


Tested at the mill — esi2ns in g PeerlessGroundCut 





for uniform baking fH] | Finish for Reduction Rolls 


and 74 


Essmueller Patents 


f VU Z, ov the Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 
POLSON MILLING COMPANY Milling rade Makes a Big Percentage of 


Large, Uniform Middlings 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 
|Feeman PATA | twin City Machine Co. 


We invite correspondence POLSON, MONTANA | 309: WTEKY LLRY? minneapolis | Benn Brey eyrnney 


——— SS inna 


| Licensed Under The 























DENIO-BARR MILLING & GRAIN COMPANY 
Flour Mills, Laboratory and Main Office SHERIDAN, WYOMING e e 
shod —rael a FIVE LETTER REVISION 
wen bea wera Riverside Code Issued in 1993 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MONTANA 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR FOR BEST BREAD BAKERS 





Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels Tue Norruwestern Miter, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 




















Flour Mill Machinery and Supplies 





THE FRASER COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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It is not without good reason that the aa 
cracker bakers are using KISMET—our soft 
winter wheat flour for crackers. It’s simply a 
recognition of real quality—an appreciation of 
purity and dependable milling. 

Write us for further information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING CO., ®!exator Capacity: 


2 750,000 bushels. 
Noblesville, Ind.,U.S.A. Mill Capacity: 1,200 bbls daily. 
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“CONQUEROR” 


FLOUR 
Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma 
in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 
wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— 
wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. 


LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 











BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1686) 
Under Unch M 





Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 

Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 


Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 


"es Strategic Location 


WACAPOLId \ 
i 
COSTOA 
i CenTeR OF THE euPraco 
: winTeR weeat Ber 










Caicaco 


piTTSBuRS atw YoRK 





SAMBAS CITY 
PnILADELOMA 


ST Lovis ‘ 
CIAGINAAT! BALTimMoRe 
gvanevie woviIevine 
RICHMOND 
atwoort a 
ROGPOLA 


One of many reasons why your interest can be served better by us. 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


i) 100 Nears 
Fi ssive Milling 


























PHOENIX FLOUR MILL 


Relies West setcer ee INDIANA. 
MAKERS FE THE CELEBRATED 


PANSY FLOUR 


FAMOUS FOR IT'S HIGH QUALITY. 


DAILY CAPACITY 
1OO0 BBLS 





J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export 





Ask for Prices 














Evans Milling Co. Mixed Cars 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried and Feed 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS MAYFLOWER MILLS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels FT. WAYNE, IND. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 


“Exact Weight” 
Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in 
this country use them because 








their simplified accuracy qual- 














The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


ifies any class of labor to get 
the last possible package from 
bulk weight in fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Registered in the 
Trademarks fiveqtstt ani 
‘oreignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Paul, Paul & Moore, Patent Attorneys and Solicitors {4 Secnrity Bldg. 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks Registered in All Gennes 




















BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 


SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 


MECHAN 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 





614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


166 W. Jackson Boulev ard, Chicago, Ill. 


59 Mark Lano, London, E. C. 3, England 


1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


YICAL DEPARTMENT 





Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “ 


H. J. Parrrainer, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnots, Vice President 


Tuomas A. Grirri, Circulation Manager 


PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 
Rosert E. Srerime, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 
Rozert T. Beatry, Secretary 
L. C. Witren, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barrey, C. F. G. Rarxes, WALTER QuackENBUSH 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


Rosert E. Sreruime, Editor 


Carrot K, Micuener, Managing Editor 


Rosert T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 


A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 


Joun P. Broperick, Asst. News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 

TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 

FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariably in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 183 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa. 

Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., 

Aetna Mills, “Wellington, Kansas 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. 

Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 

American Flour Cofporation, New York, 
N. Y. 

American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 
Texas 

American Miag Corp., Buffalo, N. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 

Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 

Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 

Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 

Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio 

Areese Co., New York, N. Y 

Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
APk. coos 

Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas . 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 

Armour Grain Co., Chicago 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirzus, 
Greece 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 

Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis 

Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 

Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 

Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark 

Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 

Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
New York, N. Y 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis 

Barr ne Corporation, New York, 
N. 


eaten’ Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. RS 


Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. ¥ 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 


189 
184 


187 
180 


127 
173 
162 


107 


178 
161 
166 
184 


174 
118 


Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas 
Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mlg. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y¥ 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, IIll.... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Ma.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, =e 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill - 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. aN ° 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eoccee 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon ve 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York. ee 
Curry-Linihan Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y... 

Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 

Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 








Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill... 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming .. eoccce ° 
Denver Alfalfa Milling. & Products Co., 
U. 8S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich, 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Tll..... 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York. N. Y¥ 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China. 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va. ee 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 


Ebeling, John H., milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. . 

Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., ‘st. Louis, Mo. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, IIll.... 

Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 

Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 

Eggers Flour Mill Co., 

El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Ont. 

Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 

Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 

Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis ones 

Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
Olig ccccce 

Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 

Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 

Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D 

Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland 

Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 

Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng.. oe 

Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland .. 

Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y.. 

Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland ..........seeee05 

Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway... 

Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 

Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis. . ° 

Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany 

Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 

Fumigators Engineering Co. Inc., Min- 
neapolis 

Fumigators Supply Co. - ” Ine. * New York, 
N. Y. 


St. Thomas, 


Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 


Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V. me 
Rotterdam, Holland ..... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. *.. 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va..... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal . 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas ....... ° 
Green & Gowlett, London, “England 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow... 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, IIl. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng. e 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam....... 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., aoe * Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills. see 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md......... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, IIl.. 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland. 
Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn ° 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco..........+++- 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co,, Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ... esee 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. ee 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill....... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. eeoccccce 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. ee 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.........00: 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 
WOW Wat, Be Be secicvcscceccceccece 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
eeeccccccccccces .Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

O. Astico), 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y¥. 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo......... ° 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 


Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
fam, MG. ccccccvcccccscsetereccsce ee 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 


Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co.,  Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.... 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont........ 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway.. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 


Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ..... PPUTTTITITTTI TTT TTT eee 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Cam....cee- eeee 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 


King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can..... ‘ 

Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway...... ee 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIll..... 


Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 


Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
WAM .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccvces 

Krause & Franco, New York, Nu Yuccece 

Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn..... ooee 
<riger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 

¥ L 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ......eeeeees 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. “Louis. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, IIll........ e 
Lawrenceburg (Ind. ) Roller Mills Co. 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenhardadt, J. A., Inc., New —* Be Boas 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.......... 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar. ececce ° 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
China, TR. sccccccse e 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, ‘Norway. Seecee 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. ......0.0. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., “Amsterdam. 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Freee 62s4cceuewneneseesseaee eoee 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow....... 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio........ 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y....... 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo....... 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
Ee a eT PE OR TTT eT ToT Tee 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 
MOON stuns bk Gh cddeseesan deve 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, POOR WOR sc ccvccedes 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Metcalf, John S., i SNM . cc ccecees 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
CRIGKIM, T. icensccsee éuheaneeuy eens 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago.. 
— Flour Milling Co., Kansas city, 
Oo oS¢ edesdcocée 
Midway Electric Bngrav. Co, St. Paul. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio ...... 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 180 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 165 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 105 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 186 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 122 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 127 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 120 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 177 
Monarch Sales & Engineering es St. 
EMU, BEA. ccccccvcccicsssccscoes se 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 188 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
CRY, Me. cccccccccccccccccccccccecece 183 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 168 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 173 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 183 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
OOP, TE, We cocccccsccccosecccecceces -- 165 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 183 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 123 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 127 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 120 
.N 
National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 161 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 186 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 169 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
TERMERE covcccccevvccesesoseccese 178 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 
ee PPT er er ee eee 165 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 171 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 176 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co....... 120 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 110 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 165 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......... 175 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 174 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 189 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 175 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 126 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 164 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 118 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
SEEBMORPGUS cc ccrcccceserccsccccecsecs 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 162 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 169 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
BEIMM. cccccccccecccccoccecceccececece 119 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 108 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas.. 179 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 122 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
BE. Be coccccccce coeses e400 b00000 40006 192 
O , 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal... 125 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 184 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn.... - 119 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 174 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Outlook, Sask. .... eecscccece 126 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich. hetenseee +» 168 
Pp 
Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 172 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 164 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 189 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 165 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 172 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
SPIED 6.0606 584060060090 60 0066606000008 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
DOyOtte, IMG. cccccccvccccscccccvcccccs 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Min eee 164 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich... 168 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 
Detroit, Mich. ........ ebesstevccece 165 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, ee 169 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 175 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll........ 187 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 123 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 189 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 167 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 173 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 98 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 102 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 188 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 164 
Pvets, Bi G., TEPORtM, Gibis cs ccccsccces 127 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
WE bu0 0805 5506S SNCS ebcccereesoes 164 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 127 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 170 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 105 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 116 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo........ coecce 187 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 
Ss Wb. sec cuvekaneuensenes40sesaeds 165 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va... 
R 
Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 175 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 168 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 169 


Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 


Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London... 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa......... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 


Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis. ....cccccccccsecccsseces 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.......... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

WE, concccevececcdcdeorccevcesesoeces 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

MIO, MAR. cccccccccccceseccccccccce 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill..... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rickenback & Co., Ltd., New York, 

BM, He wcsccccsecvcccceccesssessecees 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Riverside Code ...cccccccccccccccccccecs 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, IIl..... seeceeess 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIl.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico.... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sarantis Freres, Pireus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
GRD. ceveseceesues ° 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, IIll...... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
Rico 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIll.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway..... ‘ante 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
MARR. ccccccccccccccsccvcccsccece ° 
Silmo Chemical Co... Vineland, N. i 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis....... ° 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale oe Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., "New York. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y.. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville. . oe 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N, Y........ 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
— Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
nt. 


Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIll............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
| MT TORT TET TE LTCC ET TUT TPE CT Tete 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
“— a“ & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co.. 
Se eS eee ree 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 


Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

GEM, TERN 6 occ cievcscsvcesecuces 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass..... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

=f RE Peer rer eer 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo... 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan....... 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
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Tasker & Co., London, England......... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Templeton's Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 


Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 


Thierwechter, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
. 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Mam., COMAGR ceccccccscesercccsesees 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C...........+. 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

York, Nu. Ze cccccccccccccccccccccccee 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 


Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
Holland .ccccccccccccccvescccsecesees 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 


Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


WwW 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
KanBas .nccccccccccccccccccccssecccces 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
Walla, Wash. .cccccccccccccccccccece 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


Kansas ..cccccccscccevesecesesesceses 
Warwick Co., Massillon, O10. .ccccccses 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 


Dalles, Oregon ......+- 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

leans, La. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland.. 


see eee esereee 


Watson-Higgins Mlg. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 


Ont... 
Ltd., 


Western Assurance Co., Toronto, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 
VO. ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccces 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co........... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Pele, TOMAS cccvccccvvcescccccovsevece 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England........ 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 
Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill........... ° 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Ziebold Flour Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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van THE mire 


The Missing Link Placed 
on the: Blueprint 


as written by a friend of 


Jan the Miller 





eorge ‘Bartlett was 

satisfied With his job as well as his 

salary, but his wife longed to return 

among old friends, and George’s 

thoughts were also drifting westward 

again. So when he learned that the Snyder 

boys were putting up a new, modern mill, he 
broke the ice. 


It was a busy day at Snyder’s Mill. Some of 

the old equipment was being reassembled in 

the new mill, and the new milling equipment - 

was on its way from the freight station. It _ sain 
was also the homecoming day of George aegis 
Bartlett. yi 


After going through the new building and 
talking over the plans showing the proposed 
arrangement of the milling equipment, George 
missed one thing, and said, “What provision 
was made for bleaching the flour?” 


Dick Snyder replied, “We haven’t decided. 
Thought we’d let that be up to you. We still 
have the old equipment.” 





At this point, George presented facts and fig- a 7 Fits oh ss ialensntie 
ures, closing with the words, “We can’t go ampere ; East torr trwietemand 
wrong with Novadel.” Bt Seeks peers cempbhlghs: Bistgnicnws., 


“Fine, that’s the missing link to complete our — 2. 
modern mill. Let’s place it on the blueprint,” bs 4 
popped up Bill Snyder. 


Regardless how large or small your mill may 
be, Novadel may be the missing link to your 
WHITER flour. And now, while this page is 
before you, will you reach for your business 
letterhead, write your name on it, put it in an 
envelope and trust it to the mail man? If you 
do, you'll learn all that you’d like to know 
about Novadel, within a few days. 


OVADEL 


° THE MODERN MATURING 
Novadel Process Corporation AND BLEACHING PROCESS 


Marine Trust Building Buffalo, N. Y. 





For United Kingdom 
Noury & Van der Lande 
59 Mark Lane, London, England 








